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FASTER AUTO SPACI ; : AUTOMATIC INTE 
: : SAFETY DEVIC! 


FINGER-TIP KNIFE : 
ADJUSTMENT R DUTY MULTIPLE 
: DISC CLUTCH 


FLOODLIGHTED TABLES 


AND GAUGES 
JARRIS -SEYBOLD PRECISION 


SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED CRAFTSMANSHIP 


KNIFE ACTION 


LOW MAINTENANCE METAL EFFORTLESS CLAMP SEYBOLD TOE-TIP TREACLE 


CLAMP FRICTION UNIT PRESSURE CONTROL BOOSTER 
(Extra on smaller sizes) 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


HARRIS PRESSES +» SEYBOLD CUTTERS + OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 
































Spotlight on a Star Performer 


A bored high-pressure Beloit dryer is pictured above _ technique. Exact machining. Men whose craftsman- 
—headed for a distinguished paper-making career. ship and professional pride are bywords in the 
The pace will be swift, the performance perfect. industry. These essential factors all have been part 
Behind each Beloit “‘headliner’’ lies 87 years of paper- of the Beloit tradition since our beginning in 1858. 
making experience. Careful design. Close foundry | —Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wisconsin. 
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of GROUNDWOOD PULP 


Hic: EST brightness increases at greatest 
efficiency may be obtained by the use of 
Becco Hydrogen Peroxide and Becco Methods. 


Here are three outstanding features of bleaching 
groundwood pulp with 
Becco Hydrogen Peroxide 


1 Simplicity and safety of handling chemicals 


in the mill. 


y ) Permits automatic fool-proof control. 


* Ideally suited for/high density operation. 


; 
Why not inv tigate all the advantages of using \ : 
tab Hydrogen Peroxide and Becco methods _ 
for ‘groundwood bleaching ? y 
Write for detailed literature m 


b BECCO SALES CORPORATION 


/ AGENTS FOR BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL ae NC, 
~ 20 Sawyer Avenue, Buffalo 7, N. Y. Pe 2M 
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50 Ton load!... Operator is SAFE with Orton 
- COMPRESSION BRAKING 


the engine keeps the load from running away, with no possi- 


All Orton Diesel Cranes are equipped with a 3-speed and re- 


verse transmission, located just behind the engine to control 


Ihe speeds of all operations of the crane. 
When lowering a heavy load, the trans- 

ission is put in reverse and the load is 
—- against compression of the en- 
bine exactly as you brake your car going 
flown hill in second gear. 


Just as in your car, the compression of 
) 
' 
' 


08 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 


OF ENGINE EXACTLY AS YOU BRAKE YOUR 
CAR GOING DOWN HILL IN SECOND GEAR 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


bility of dropping it. Fine control is secured with the friction 


brake, which gives fine control only, and is 
not relied upon for the safe holding of 
the load. 

Compression braking is the Orton inven- 
tion which made the Diesel crane practical 
for handling heavy loads. Send for Orton 
Catalog No. 77 giving detailed description. 


NOW a Dieset Crane is SAFE 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Imagine your secretary using bamboo fibre 

paper and a brush to write your business 

letters! That belongs to ages long since -_ 


dead. Modern business calls for advanced - 

methods. For that reason, more and more ‘ 
manufacturers are turning to KELGIN, 
the algin surface sizing agent—it fits up-to- 
date requirements—exactly and accurately. 


KELGIN is perfectly adapted to the cal- 
ender box method of application—does not 
cause picking or foaming—will not stick to 
the rolls. It is readily soluble in hot or cold 
water. KELGIN is economical—quickly 
and easily applied. 


KELGIN is a product of Nature—free of 
impurities and processed under the most 
rigid specifications to an exact, consistent 
uniformity. Our Technical Department 
will gladly cooperate in solving your sur- 
face sizing problem—without cost or obli- 
gation. Just drop us a line. 


a f 








75 E. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO-1 NEW YORK-5 LOS ANGELES-14 


Cable Address: KELCOALGIN 
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. FOR A LARGE CONVERSION PROGRAM 


The Brown Company is changing over its large sulphite mill at’ 
Berlin, N. H. to the sulphate process, a step calling for brownstock , 
washers and thickeners. Oliver Ringvalves were selected for both jobs | 
because they offered several distinct advantages, including these: 








@ no internal piping 





@ low resistance to flow, assuring high 
hydraulic capacity and ability to han- 
dle peak loads 

@simplicity and accessibility of the 
ringvalve; ease of inspection 

@ operable with barometric leg, if de- 
sired 


The Oliver Ringvalve Filter is doing an 
outstanding job of washing and thick-' 
ening. The Brown Company is one of 
the latest in a growing list of pulp and 














paper manufacturers who recognize this. | 


If you are planning a modernization or expansion program calling | 
for washing of sulphate or sulphite stock, or for thickening, look 
into the merits of the Oliver Ringvalve Filter. As a starter, send for 


rm, Sr 
OLIV ER. N Folder F-106. 
Gi FILTERS FILTERS SINCE 1907 













More than 18,000 Filters in Industry Generally 
1400 of these Filters in Pulp and Paper 








New York 18, NX, | 33 West 12nd Street ‘ hicago am Illinois, 221 N. LaSalle Strell 
San Francisco 11, California Western Sales Division: Oakland 1, California, 2900 Glascock Strel 


Canada: Sales & Manufacturing Representative, E. Long Limited, Orillia, Canada 


| 
| 
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es: Oakland, Calif. Hazleton, Pa. . Orillia, Canada Melbourne, Austra 
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| yainst outr yht theft, many a pro ae 
they guard age + in their pian nal 
seule greater losses O° «<a 
tect themnselves from greate So 
—_ 
: = ILMED DURING SUB-ZERO WEATHER 
—_ in one of the country’s leading Paper 
. —— mills, “The Case of the Barking 
g = a n 
woe Logs” is for many the first visual record 
= of major economies being realized today 
= through the use of hydraulic log barking. 
*? — In this remarkable new movie you will 
Br ——? see effective, continuous barking of 8 ft 
a long frozen Spruce, Poplar and Southern 
pe pine woods of assorted shapes and con- 
—i ditions. You will see Streambarker in- 
<a side and out, and have its revolutionary 
fec = ale . “ 
 valgatle space. Laue ere Tar = principle of operation clearly explained. 
St nbarker 's Te lias ene for high capacity = 
_ = 
—~ 
= 
= 
, = 
és —= 
a 
=- 
x 
i— 
= 
sre re = 
<— 
ae . = “Ready for further processing, logs are dis- 
At ;* charged by the kick-out action of the rolls.” 








CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment—Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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Color-Sound Movie 














‘‘Streambarker 
in Operation! 


You will recognize, perhaps more ap- 
preciably than before, the important gains 
which many mills now using Stream- 
barkers are making in their B ap emcee 
Gains that can be interpreted through 
elimination of wood loss; simplification 
of the barking cycle ; space savings ; better 
utilization of bark . . . and in the pro- 
duction of higher- -prade pulp and paper. 

At each showing, your audience will 
receive an 8-page, pocket-size illustrated 
booklet reviewing the movie. NOTE: this 
film offer good only in continental U.s.A. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE. 4 2080 











Petter et eet ee eee ee 8298282 e288 28 = 


16 MM. PRINTS FREE 


Film runs 10 minutes on 16 mm sound projectors. Copies 
now available for loan. Mail coupon to. Advertising 
Dept., Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 














“Around 2 principles — mechanical roll action and hydraulic 
pressure — this modern method of barking has been built.” 


i es OD 






Terry 








PREPARATION—~ COCKING—Di- ~-WET ROOM —~ PAPER - MAKING POWER — Gen- MOTORS — all TEXROPE V-belt PUMPS — Single 
Hydraulic Bark- gesters, Blow Vibrating Screens — special drives eration, Distribu- types a-c ond drives to 5000 and Multi-Stage 
ers, Chip Screens, Tanks, Kilns, for use as Thick- for Paper Ma- tion and Control d-c, 1 te 7000 hp—constant and to 150,000 gpm 
Saws, Slashers. Heat Exchangers. eners, etc. chines, etc. equipment. hp—Geoarmotors. adjustable speed. — Stock pumps. 
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“WHICH OF THESE WATER PROBLEMS 


IS COSTING YOUR MILL MONEY?” 


Impurities in your water supply marring 
the quality of your paper? A Permutit* 
Spaulding Precipitator removes dirt, iron 
and other impurities . . . gives a mill com- 
plete control of incoming process water. 


Recovering as much fibre from pulp water 
as you’d likeP Permutit’s White Water 
and Waste Water Reclaimer not only re- 
covers a high percentage of fibre and filler, 
but permits reuse of white water. 


Shortage in your water supply holding up 
mill output? Permutit provides equipment 
designed especially for water recovery, en- 
abling you to use process water again and 
again without loss of efficiency. 


Whatever your water problem, Permutit 
has the answer in this modern, efficient and 
economical equipment for paper mill water 
treatment. Write for information to The 
Permutit Company, Dept. P16, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. or Per- 


mutit Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 
*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PERM UTIT 
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BLACK LIQUOR 


EVAPORATOR SERVICE 
with 

Timken 5% Nickel Alloy 

Steel Seamless Tubes 


For the more severe (concentrated) effects in 
black liquor evaporator service a recent Timken 
survey and analysis showed that Timken 5% 
nickel steel has established a record average 
of 4 times the service usually received from 
carbon steels lasting only eight to twelve months. 





In addition to increasing tube life an average of 
four times over, Timken 5% nickel alloy steel 
seamless tubes assure longer service from the 
tube sheets themselves — thus decreasing evap- 
orator down time losses as well as replacement 
costs considerably. 


Manufacturers of black liquor evaporators and 
mill maintenance and replacement engineers 
can profit greatly by calling on Timken special- 
ists for specific recommendations—for no other 
steel producer has such a background of re- 
search knowledge and experience of high tem- 
perature applications. And no other can offer 
such a wide choice of steels of such uniform- 
ly high quality for specific high temperature 
problems. Only the most precise production 
control practices known to the steel industry 
through every step of every operation from 
melting the steel to the finished tubing, and 
all within the one organization can achieve 
these results. 


Get our recommendations — write Steel and 
Tube Division, The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


* YEARS AHEAD — THROUG 


SPECIALISTS in hot rolled and cold finished Alloy Steels Bars 
for forging and machining applications, as well as a complete range 
of Stainless, Graphitic and Standard Tool Steel analyses. Also Alloy 
and Stainless Seamless Steel Tubing for mechanical and pressure 
tube applications. 
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New machine buyers say: 
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LODDING ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U. 


Represented outside of New England te 


W. E. GREENE CORPORATION 


Woolworth Building Le an ee a 
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Jenkins U-Bolt Gate Valve 


A Good “Lead” to ZIMESS) «.',"stcied Bonn 


Duty Body and Bonnet, 


Lower Valve Costs tn ey geet 
vanced features that 
reduce care and guard 


By choosing Jenkins Valves, you not only get valves against wear. Compare 


made with extra endurance that means extra economy. - Fe Pond on 
s 


You also get the experienced advice of top-rated " in its class! 
valve specialists, Jenkins Engineers, on any question _ Sizes 4" to 3”, Work- 
’ ing Pressure up to 125 


of selection or placement. Write for Booklet No. 944 lbs. steam or 175 Ibs. 
on installation : 0.W.G. Bronze Mounted 
J or All Iron-Screwed or 


Base your valve buying on the 3-Point Formula, i Flanged. 
and make sure of the extra value that means lowest ONE OF OVER 600 EXTRA 
; 79a «VALUE VALVES MADE BY 
cost in the long run. JENKINS VALVE 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York 13; Bridgeport; SPECIALISTS 
Atlanta; Boston; Philadelphia; Chicago. Jenkins Bros., Ltd., 
Montreal; London, England. 


JENKINS, © VALVES 


LOOK FOR THIS FAMOUS DIAMOND MARK SINCE 1864 © THE MARK OF TRUSTWORTHY VALVES 
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for next winter on summer evenings? 
Some do! 


' 
eae (illustration courtesy Hoberg Paper Mills, 


| Reproduced from “Tissye Topics.” 
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TRADE WINDS 


Cornstarch Situation Acute— 
Industry Faces Dwindling Supply 


>>> OF ALL PROBLEMS stalking 
the paper industry’s reconversion, none 
presents more anxiety than the current 
severe curtailment in the production 
of cornstarch. 

The corn purchase program was 
discontinued abruptly on May 13 fol- 
lowing the purchase of 32,000,000 
bushels of corn by the Department of 
Agriculture at the same time that corn 
price ceilings were raised to 25 cents a 
bushel. The American Paper and Pulp 
Association states it was advised that 
the proposed allocation of corn to the 
production of starch for use in basic 
industries has been cancelled, and that 
the entire amount purchased has been 
allotted to UNRRA. The Association 
further states it is informed that since 
| May 13 the wet processors receipts 
through purchase of corn have prac- 
tically ceased, thus creating an acute 
shortage of starch for industries, in- 
cluding the paper industry. 

The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration is lending its assistance and 
| has requested specific information as 
to impending shutdowns and loss of 
| production that will result if and when 
' the situation does not improve. The 
| APPA has sent questionnaires to mem- 
f ber mills asking for this information. 
_ Because adequate supplies of starch 
are necessary to the paper industry’s 
reconversion program, the American 
Paper and Pulp Association filed the 
. following general statement with the 
Production Marketing Administration 
of the Department of Agriculture: 

“The current excitement and con- 
fusion about grain has already resulted 
in severe curtailment in the produc- 
tion of cornstarch. There is serious 
danger that unless reasonable quantities 


of corn can be made available to the 
starch producers within the very near 
future, the supply of cornstarch will 
dwindle off to nothing. 

“Cornstarch is indispensable in the 
manufacture of the grades of paper 
required for magazines, advertising, 
business forms, and government bonds 
and stamps. These are the grades 
known to the trade as ‘beater sized,’ 
‘tub sized,’ ‘surface sized,’ and ‘ma- 
chine coated’ publication, printing and 
business papers. Cornstarch is required 
to fix the fibres and fillers, such as clay, 
so that fuzz and irregular surface will 
not clog the presses and frustrate mod- 
ern high-speed printing, and to pro- 
vide an adhesive capable of retaining 
modern inks. 


“Cornstarch adhesives are indispens- 
able in the manufacture of paper ship- 
ping sacks. In 1945, more than one 
and three-quarter billion paper ship- 
ping sacks were required for the dis- 
tribution of such essential commodi- 
ties as flour, rice, peas, potatoes, beans, 
other agricultural products, fertilizer, 
cement, limestone and lime, and, in the 
field of chemicals, from TNT to the 
most delicate pharmaceuticals. These 
uses have been made possible by the 
availability of cornstarch to bind sev- 
eral thicknesses of paper together to 
provide the necessary strength. 

“Cornstarch is also needed, for sim- 
ilar purposes, in food containers and 
grocery bags. 

“These requirements for cornstarch, 
we are advised, represent only 2/10 
of 1 per cent of the corn crop. The 
total requirements of the wet-milling 
industry, which produces this corn- 
starch, are said to represent only 4 per 





Q Late Dispatch ! 


attention of Mr. William Easton. 





A release from E, W. Tinker, executive secretary of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, quotes the following statement on the Cornstarch situation 
received from the Civilian Production Administration on June 18. 

“The situation at the present time is that the Department of Agriculture is 
finding out the inventories and future deliveries of corn the wet-millers will 
have between now and the first of August. The Department of Agriculture will 
supplement those inventories with corn so that each wet-miller will be able 
to run at approximately 80 per cent of his capacity. We expect that this will 
produce enough cornstarch to meet the bare requirements of industrial users. 
CPA will work out with the Devartment of Agriculture the essential industrial 
users and request the wet-milling industry to ship starch only to those industrial 
users. If inventories are kent at a bare minimum there will be enough corn- 
starch so that all industries can be keot going at a reasonable rate. 

“After the first of July, CPA and the Department of Agriculture will work out 
the problem of supplying the wet-millers with corn for August, September, and 
October. At that time a new crop should be harvested.” 

Following the CPA statement, Mr. Tinker moints to the fact that the paper 
industry has already been recognized as an essential industrial user of corn- 
starch, and suggests that any company which has difficulty in obtaining starch 
and whose inventory is dangerously low, should communicate with the CPA, 
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cent of the crop, about one-third of 
which is returned to the farm in the 
form of high protein content feed. 

“Due to extraordinary difficulties 
encountered by the wet-milling indus- 
try in obtaining corn, deliveries of 
cornstarch to the paper industry are 
rapidly diminishing. Inventories at the 
paper mills are already seriously de- 
pleted. Current deliveries are about 
half of normal. What is worse, the 
wet-millers advise that, unless relief 
can be obtained quite soon, deliveries 
will cease altogether by midsummer, to 
be resumed only when the product of 
the next corn crop is available, presum- 
ably November. 

“The paper industry has diligently 
attempted to find substitutes. Such 
as have been found—e.g., wheat starch, 
potato starch and soybean starch—are 
themselves scarcer than cornstarch, 
and generally less practicable. 

“To the extent that the supply of 
cornstarch deteriorates, the quality 
and supply of the publication, print- 
ing, and business papers mentioned 
above, and the quality and supply of 
shipping sacks, food containers and 
grocery bags will likewise deteriorate. 
Shutdowns, or partial shutdowns, and 
serious loss of employment in the 
paper, container and printing and pub- 
lishing industries are likely to ensue. 
Further, as the means of communica- 
tion, advertising, recording and ship- 
ping, are reduced, confusion pro tanto 
will develop in industry generally. 

“Various explanations for the dif- 
ficulty of the wet-millers in obtaining 
corn, including the statement that un- 
der existing price and subsidy arrange- 
ments the farmers find it more profit- 
able to feed their corn to hogs and 
poultry than to sell it on the market, 
have been advanced; and various rem- 
edies suggested. With all of these, 
the government agencies concerned, 
particularly the Department of Com- 
merce, are thoroughly familiar. The 
paper industry does not pretend to 
know which are correct. However, it 
can and does insist that the need for 
relief is immediate and urgent. 

“In view of the relatively insignifi- 
cant quantity of corn required, it is 
difficult to believe that the present con- 
dition is the result of actual decision or 
that any considerations of national or 
international grain policy could be 
seriously involved. It is more reason- 
able to assume that the cause is rather 
oversight or preoccupation. 

“The situation is already too acute 
to permit this to continue. A definite 
decision has to be made and made at 
once. It is imperative that before any 
decision to deny or postpone relief is 
taken, the responsible authorities fully 
appreciate the consequences.” 
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OVERTIME IN SUMMER TIME 

During the summer, wood ship- 
ments reach Hoberg Paper Mills, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, principally by boat 
from Canadian territory. The wood- 
pile shown on page 328 is one of many 
which cover a large area where wood 
is stored for future use at this plant. 

At the height of the busy season in 
the wood yard, extra help is needed for 
part time work. This need has been 
met by some of the employees who 
work a few hours in the yard after 
finishing regular hours of work in their 
respective jobs. This practice was in- 
stituted during wartime and was very 
helpful to the company during the dire 
shortage of manpower. 

In the picture referred to above, 
Herman Noth (straightening logs at 
the top) is regularly employed as a 
beaterman at Division B, but he puts 
in part time in the wood yard, as does 
William Biemert (ascending the moun- 
tainous pile) although he is regularly 
employed as a backtender on No. 1 
paper machine at Division B. 


° 
MANUFACTURERS OF GYPSUM 
BOARD ORDERED BY CPA 
TO RATION THEIR OUTPUT 


Despite protests of domestic paper- 
board manufacturers who fear future 
competition in the building board field, 
the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion has issued orders to manufactur- 
ers of gypsum board liner to supply 
this material to gypsum board and 
lath manufacturers. 

The tonnage to be provided for this 
purpose, as an effort to assist in meet- 
ing the housing shortage, will be dis- 
tributed among bocboard mills at a 
ratio of their normal output. This 
priority regulation will restrict the 
amount of board which these mills can 
deliver to their normal customers. The 
total allocation is 11,000 tons monthly 
or 5 per cent of the producers capacity. 


. 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 
FOR TOMAHAWK COMPANY 

New officers and directors were 
elected at a special meeting of Toma- 
hawk Kraft Paper Company, Toma- 
hawk, Wisconsin, control of which 
was acquired recently by the National 
Container Corporation (Cf. P.I. and 
P.W., May, 1946). 

S. B. Bugge, formerly president and 
general manager of Tomahawk, was 
made chairman of the board and gen- 
eral manager. Samuel Kipnis was 
made president; Harry Ginsberg, ex- 
ecutive vice president; Richard H. 
Laftman, Lester R. Edwards, and J. L. 
Kipnis, vice presidents; C. G. Mc- 
Laren, vice president in charge of wood 


procurement; Marshall M. Bernstein, 
secretary; H. L. Fitze, treasurer and 
assistant secretary; E. M. Kilas, assist- 
ant treasurer; and George Ruder, gen- 
eral counsel. The officers constitute 
the board of directors. All members 
of the board are representatives of the 
National Container Corporation ex- 
cept Messrs. Bugge, Fitze, McLaren 
and Kulas. 


e 


ST. REGIS GOES INTO SOUTH— 
BUYS OUTSTANDING STOCK OF 
FLORIDA PULP & PAPER CO. 


The purchase by St. Regis Paper 
Company of the entire outstanding 
capital stock of the Florida Pulp & 
Paper Company, announced June 18, 
marked the entry of St. Regis into the 
kraft pulp and paper industry of the 
South. The holdings of that company 
heretofore have been limited to prop- 
erties in the Northeast and Pacific 
Northwest. 

The transaction was effected by an 
exchange of St. Regis common stock 
for the outstanding capital stock of 
the Florida company held by its presi- 
dent, J. H. Allen and associates. The 
amount of the deal approximated 
$7,500,000, which included about 25 
per cent in the recently announced 
Alabama Pulp & Paper Company, of 
which Mr. Allen is president. The 
latter company was organized to build 
a $12,000,000 pulp and paper mill 
to manufacture all-purpose kraft pa- 
per. The plant is to be built at At- 
more, Alabama, near Pensacola (Cf. 
P.I. and P.W. April, 1946). 

Concurrent with the announcement 
of the transaction just completed, is 
the report that St. Regis contemplates 
manufacturing multiwall paper bags in 
the plant of the Alabama Pulp & Paper 
Company, which will be integrated 
with the Florida Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany. 

Affiliated with Florida Pulp & Paper 
Company is the Santa Rosa Pulp & 
Paper Company (J. H. Allen, presi- 
dent), Pensacola, a paperboard mill. 

The acquisition of the Florida com- 
pany by St. Regis does not involve any 
change in management; all of the op- 
erations will continue under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Allen. The board of direc- 
tors of the Florida company will be 
expanded to include certain directors 
of St. Regis; Mr. Allen and an asso- 
ciate will become directors of St. Regis. 

The Florida Pulp & Paper Company 
is a completely integrated mill with an 
annual production of 60,000 tons of 
bleached and unbleached paper and 
paperboard. The company was or- 
ganized in 1939 by J. H. Allen and 
associates, and began operations in 
1941. 
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PAPER BAGS FOR 
GARBAGE DISPOSAL 


NEWS ITEM: The modern way to dispose of kitchen 
waste is a paper bag made to fit a newly-designed container. 


A disposable paper bag fitted into a wire frame inside a 
ventilated, chemically deodorized refuse can is the latest 
method of garbage disposal. You merely step on a treadle. 
Up comes the bag, weathertight, odorless and ready for 
clean and easy disposal. 


There are thousands of new uses for paper . . . bags for 
vacuum cleaners ... drums for chemicals... cans for 
food .. . plates for printing . . . each new use calling for 
new standards of lightness and toughness, new stand- 
ards of quality in performance. New responsibilities — 
new opportunities for the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The Puseyjones Organization is now devoting itself com- 
pletely to the design and construction of Paper-Making 
Machinery built to new high standards of speed and effi- 
ciency, and to the modernization of existing machines. 


Among the new machines under construction by 
Puseyjones are three of the largest and fastest Fourdri- 
nier Machines, one for book and high grade printing, 
one for white paper for bags, and one for Kraft liner 
board; also one Cylinder machine of record size and 
speed for the manufacture of floor covering felt. Other 
machines are under construction for the manufacture of 
M. G. Kraft specialties, facial tissues and high grade 
bristols. 


Puseyjones Engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
work with you in solving production problems. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Decsenemer 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U. S. A. 
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FIRST PULP FROM MILL 
AT ESPANOLA REACHES KVP 


During the week of May 20 the first 
carload of pulp from its new Canadian 
plant was received at Parchment, 
Michigan, by the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company. 

The plant started partial operations 
by producing unbleached pulp, but by 
midsummer it is expected production 
of bleached pulp will be under way. 
For months past, logging operations 
have been conducted on an extensive 
scale looking toward an ample supply 
of wood when the mill is ready to op- 
erate full time. 

The plant, which is located at 
Espanola, Ontario, has been completely 
rebuilt and expanded. New equipment 
has been installed for the production 
of bleached sulphate pulp. Idle for 
several years, the plant was formerly 
owned by Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, Ltd., producing ground- 
wood pulp for newsprint. The town- 
site, which belonged to the project, 
has been modernized and remodeled 
by KVP. 


e 


NEW BUILDING PROGRAM 
FOR ESCANABA PAPER CO. 


New construction has begun at 
Groos, Michigan, on buildings for the 
Escanaba Paper Company, a subsidiary 
of The Mead Corporation. The new 
building program includes a storage 
building for processing pulp, a chem- 
ical building, and a groundwood bleach 
plant. Recently a new office building 
was completed, the old structure hav- 
ing been razed. 

An addition to the main paper mill 
building has been completed, and a 
finishing and paper storage building is 
nearing completion. Future plans call 
for the installation of new power gen- 
erating equipment. 


. 
PRICE CEILING CHANGES 


Late price changes announced by 
the OPA have been listed by the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association as 
follows: 

Waxed Paper—Manufacturers’ ceil- 
ing prices for waxed paper were in- 
creased 50 cents per hundred pounds, 
effective June 7 (Amendment 6, 
M.P.R. 307, Waxed Paper). 

Wastepaper—OPA has announced 
that rumors of a change in baling dif- 
ferential on ten grades of wastepaper 
are unfounded. 

Wrapping Paper—Three changes 
have been made by OPA in pricing 
of some specialty paperboard, butch- 
ers, grocers and imitation parchment 
papers, and differentials for finishing 
operations on wrapping paper other 
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Inspecting the first shipment of pulp from the new Canadian mill of KVP are: L to R— 
R. A. Hayward, president; Jacob Kindleberger, founder of the company and chairman 
of the board; A. Southon, vice president 


than kraft (Amendments 7 and 8, 
R.M.P.R. 120, Converted Paper Prod- 
ucts, and Amendment 4, M.P.R. 32, 
Paperboard, all effective June 5). 

Groundwood Paper—An increase in 
the ceiling price for all grades of 
groundwood papers of $8 per ton, was 
effective June 15. 

Peeled Pulpwood—Paper mills in 
Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana (west 
of the Mississippi) have been provided 
with a method for determining ceiling 
prices on purchases of peeled pulpwood 
(Amendment 5 to M.P.R. 410, effec- 
tive June 15). 

* 


OPA PRICE CHANGE 
FOR STRAWBOARD 


An increase of seven cents in manu- 
facturers’ ceiling prices per thousand 
square feet for strawboard corrugat- 
ing material became effective June 15. 
The price per thousand square feet 
was 96 cents in 1941, increased to $1 
in 1945, and now will be $1.07. 

Since continuing price rises for 
straw, which is exempt from price con- 
trol, had caused a diversion of produc- 


tion from strawboard to other more 
profitable types of paperboard, the 
OPA desired to arrest the diversions 
and encourage much needed straw- 
board production by granting the price 
raise. 


+ 


INSTITUTE WILL TAKE 
A SELECTED GROUP OF 
WEST POINT STUDENTS 


In his report at the tenth annual 
executive conference held at the Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, on May 16-17, Westbrooke 
Steele, executive director of the Insti- 
tute, told the paper and pulp execu- 
tives that at its February meeting the 
Institute’s board of trustees had ap- 
proved a proposal of the U. S. Army 
Quartermaster Corps that the gradu- 
ate course be made available to a small 
group of carefully selected West Point 
graduates. 

Director Steele stated it was agreed 
that such men, except for the com- 
pletion of a doctor’s thesis, would have © 
to meet all the Institute requirements 
and comply with its regulations and 
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Now you have palletized unit loads, and the nfw long-life Philco “Thirty” motive power batteries 
to make modern electric trucks even more ySeful and economical. The 30% longer life of Philco 
“Thirty” means substantial savings in battery replacements. Ask for Philco “Thirty” as initial equip- 
ment in your new trucks. Specify Philgé “Thirty” on battery replacement orders. Write for speci- 
fication data today. PHILCO CORPORATION, Storage Battery Division, Trenton 7, New Jersey. 


PHILCO 


FOR 50 YEARS A LEADER IN INDUS- 
TRIAL STORAGE BATTERY DEVELOPMENT 
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standards. He said it was further 
understood that those men would not 
be eligible for an academic degree. He 
told the executives that the request 
was considered a flattering recognition 
of the quality of the work carried on 
by the Institute. 

_ The undertaking of a semi-plant to 
add to the Institute’s facilities was 
another highlight of Director Steele’s 
report. This plant would actually be 
a small scale paper mill. He said the 
board of trustees had arranged regional 
meetings of the members who were 
asked to provide a fund for physical 
facilities approximating an additional 
two-years’ dues. 


+4 
FINANCIAL 

After being closed May 25 because 
of the railroad strike and interference 
with general business, the New York 
Stock Exchange reopened Monday, 
May 27, 1946, with a rush of opti- 
mism resulting from the strike settle- 
ment. Prices rose to an average height 
topping all previous averages for fif- 
teen years. Paper securities did not 
respond sharply, however, as they had 
not been so sensitive to speculative 
pessimism as most, industrial issues. 

American Writing Paper Corpora- 
tion—Net income for three months 
ended March 31, 1946, was $24,474, 
as against $50,335 a year ago, and 
$52,594 for the preceding three 
months. 

Certain-teed Products Corporation 
—Net income for the first quarter of 
1946 was $741,999, as against $212,- 
092 a year ago. 

Champion Paper & Fibre Company 
—Net income for twelve weeks to 
February 3, 1946, was $286,469, as 
against $429,180 for the comparable 
period a year ago. 

Crown Zellerbach Corporation— 
Application has been filed with fed- 
eral officials for permission to expend 
about $12,000,000 in new construc- 
tion, of which $10,000,000 is for ex- 
pansion of the Camas mill. Profit for 
nine months to January 31, 1946, was 
$5,706,189, as compared with $5,399,- 
620 for the previous comparable fiscal 
year period. 

Eastern Manufacturing Company— 
Net profit in the first quarter of 1946 
was $111,862, as against $111,362 in 
the same quarter of 1945. ~ 

Robert Gair Company—Net profit 
for the first quarter was $407,095 as 
against $205,830 in the same quarter 
of 1945. 

Gaylord Container Company—Net 
income for three months ended March 
31, 1946, was $783,750 as compared 
with $262,364 a year ago. 

Great Northern Paper Company— 
Net profit for the quarter ended 
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March 31, 1946, was $471,267, as 
against $269,668 for the same quarter 
of 1945. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Company— 
Net profit for the first quarter was 
$426,109, as against $343,294 a year 
ago. 

Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation— 
Net earnings for 1945 were $355,671. 

International Paper Company—Net 
earnings totaled $4,241,512 in the first 
quarter of 1946, as against $2,701,419 
a year ago. In addition to offering two 
and one-half shares of common stock 
for the present 5 per cent convertible 
preferred stock, the company will offer 
a new $4 preferred stock on the basis 
of one share of the new preferred and 
one-quarter share of common for each 
outstanding preferred share. 

Keyes Fibre Company—An issue of 
$2,800,000 3% per cent bonds was 
quickly oversold and the company re- 
fused an insurance company offer for 
the entire issue in order to give the 
public an opportunity to participate. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation—Net 
income for the first quarter was $759,- 
878, or the equivalent of an increase 
to common shareholders of 9 cents a 
share above the comparable 1945 
earnings. 

The Mead Corporation—A registra- 
tion statement with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission covers $12,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds, 70,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock 
and 101,056 shares of second preferred 
stock. The proceeds will be used to 
retire all outstanding $8,000,000 of 
3% per cent bonds and all outstanding 
preferred. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Com- 
pany—Net income for the first quarter 
was $495,319, as compared with 
$294,438 a year ago. The company 
plans to redeem, as of June 1, 
1946, $2,700,000 of its outstand- 
ing bonds, reducing the funded debt to 
$3,000,000. 

National Container Corporation— 
Net income for the first quarter was 
$707,547, as against $303,426 for the 
same quarter of 1945. The company 
has acquired the Tomahawk Kraft 
Paper Company of Wisconsin, after a 
sharp bidding competition for the 
stock of the Wisconsin company with 
the Bemis Bag Company of St. Louis. 

Oxford Paper Company—Net earn- 
ings for the first quarter of 1946 were 
$370,040, as against a 1945 figure of 
$409,580. 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany—Net income for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1946, was $94,308, 
as against $102,201 for the same quar- 
ter of 1945. 

Scott Paper Company—Net income 
for the quarter ended March 31, 1946, 


was $410,564, as against $315,493 a 
year ago. 

Soundview Pulp Company—Net in- 
come for four months to April 30, 
1946, was $366,691, as compared with 
$258,451 for the comparable period 
in 1945. 

Union Bag & Paper Company—The 
first quarter earnings of $956,820 set a 
new quarterly record for this com- 
pany, this figure comparing with 
$538,637 a year ago. 

United Wall Paper, Inc—A new 
issue of 40,000 shares of 4 per cent 
$50 par cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock at $50 and accrued divi- 
dends. Each share is convertible into 
four shares of common. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 


Closing Prices 
May 27, April 25, 


1946 1946 
A.P.W. Products... 8% 91% 
oo ere ne 294% 29 
Same Preferred... 20% 21% 
Certain-teed Prod.. 24% 21% 
Same preferred.. .... a 
Champion P@F Co. 66% 60 
Same Preferred. .*112'4-113 111Yy 
Container Corp. .. 52% 50% 
Cont. Diamond ... 15% 154% 
Crown Zellerbach . 37% 36 


Same Pref...*10814-109 *108-1083%%4 


Same $4 Pref... 139 *132-142 
Dixie Vortex ..... 49/4 51 
eee 594 564, 
Robert Gair ..... 11 974, 
Same Preferred... 20% 20% 
Gaylord Consainer.**235% 57 
Same Pre‘erred.. 140 *110-115 
International Paper. 4934 50% 
Same Pre‘erred.. 12314 125 
Kimberly Clark ... 69% *65-66 
McAndrews & 
eer 41 414% 
a, eee 67)/, 72Y4 
Mead Corp ...... 274 284 
Same Pref...*10514- 106 *105-108 
National Container. 35Y 33% 
Paraffine Cos. .... #8184 90 
Same Preferred. .*109-113 1094 
PE ea ena ss 3034 26% 
Same Preferred. 3814 37% 
Sobt Paser ...... 5574 55 
Same Preferred .**108\4 ae 
Sutherland Paper.. 50 50 
7 ¢ Bag & Paper 35% 354 
S. Gypsum..... 129% 123 
a Preferred.. —- -205 204 
West Va. P&P.. 48 


Same Preferred. eats 115 
New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 
Abitibi 4% ...... 109% 
Celotex 334%..... Sans 
Certain-teed 514%. 
Champion P&F Co. 


Far ae VG 105 105% 
International Paper 
DU peciceccees 101% 102% 
Same 6% ...... oe 
New York Curb ilinine Bigs: 

Am Writing ...... 104% 114% 
Great Northern ... 4214 42 

Hummel Ross .... 19% 17% 

= Boor yg wae ae 1444 11% 

pete kop 11y% 9% 

ues Wall Paper. 11% 104 





*Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 
**New stock issue. 
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HORTON 
ELEVATED 


water storage tanks 


ee ee 


The view at the left shows a 50,000- 
gal Horton ellipsoidal-bottom elevated 
tank of welded construction, 80 ft. to 
bottom. It is a new streamlined struc- 
ture with cylindrical columns. This 
type of elevated water storage tank 
provides paper and pulp mills with a 
dependable source of gravity water 
pressure for an automatic sprinkler 
system or for general water service. 


Automatic sprinkler systems gener- 
ally require elevated storage tanks with 
a capacity of 50,000 to 250,000 gals. 
Horton elevated tanks for this service 
are built to meet the requirements of 
insurance rating groups and insurance 
companies. 


One engineering firm specializing in 
automatic sprinkler systems with grav- 
ity water supplies estimates that the 
approximate cost of installing an auto- 
matic sprinkler system in a manufac- 
turing plant ranges from 10 to 20 cents 
per sq. ft., a small price to pay when 
the devastating effects of fire are con- 
sidered. 


If you plan to install an automatic 
fire protection system, or if you require 
elevated water storage for general 
service, write to our nearest office stat- 
ing capacity required, height to bot- 
tom and location. 


The photos at the left show two Horton 
hemispherical-bottom elevated tanks which 
are installed at the Gaylord Container Corp- 
oration’s plant at Bogalusa, Louisiana. The 
one at the extreme left is a 100,000-gal. unit 
120 ft. 6 in. to bottom and the one at the 
immediate left holds 100,000 gals. and is 75 
ft. to tottom. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE &« IRON COMPANY 


Choma, Boi ccccdccccccscces ..-2445 McCormick Building 
New York, 6....... deveeksonee 3350-165 Broadway Building 
Cleveland, 15........... seeeeeees +2267 Guildhall Building 
Les Angeles, 14................4- ... 1459 Wm. Fox Building 


Birmingham, 1...............+++.+.+.+.1511 North 50th Street 
Atlanta, 3..........0+-seeeeeee00++-2143 Healey Building 
Plants «at BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PENNA. 
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Washington, 4.........-.+-++- -+++++-703 Atlantic Building 
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Continental Can Company’s proposed new paper division plant in Utica, New York 


>> CONSTRUCTION OF a new 
plant in Utica, New York, by the 
Paper Division of the Continental Can 
Company is under way. Plans call 
for completion of the structure by 
summer, 1947. The new factory is 
needed to meet the company’s expand- 
ing paper conversion activities and 
will be used in the manufacture of 
sanitary food containers. 
s 10 
FORESTRY SCHOLARSHIPS 
AWARDED FIVE STUDENTS 
BY TREES FOR TOMORROW 
The annual $500 forestry scholar- 
ships awarded by Trees for Tomorrow, 
Incorporated, have been made to five 
northern Wisconsin students. The 
winners this year are: Richard Myshak, 
Rhinelander; Earling Zelb, Merrill; 
William Markstrum, Wausau; Al 
Mahenski, Stevens Point; and Rob- 
ert Karloske, Wisconsin Rapids. These 
men were selected from candidates of 
the senior classes in 29 high schools. 
The scholarships enable the winners 
to attend any accredited forestry 
school in the United States and follow 
any line of specialization in forestry 
study. 
* 


IMPORT COMMITTEE REPORTS 
PRINTING PAPER IMPORTS UP 
An upsurge of imports of printing 

paper is under way according to War- 

ren B. Bullock, manager of the Import 

Committeee of the American Paper 

Industry. In a report to the industry 

Mr. Bullock says that imports of print- 

ing paper, principally in ground wood 

grades, have increased rapidly since 
the first of the year. In 1938, before 
the duty rate was reduced by the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement with Can- 

ada imports totaled less than 10,000 

tons. In 1945, imports totaled about 

30,000 tons, but in January imports 

totaled 3,600 tons, rising in February 

to 4,400 tons, or at the rate of 50,000 

tons per year. These totals do not in- 

clude hanging paper raw stock which 
has begun to arrive for the first time 
in many years. 


Kraft paper, both machine glazed 
and machine finished has begun to ar- 
rive in small quantities from Sweden 
and Finland. The sale price of the 
imported paper is understood to be at 
the American ceiling price, however, 
not at the lower prices which prevailed 
before the war. 

e 


WEST COAST NEWSPAPERS 
ORGANIZE AND PURCHASE 
IDLE CASCADE PAPER CO. 


The Pacific Coast newsprint short- 
age has led to the formation of the 
West Tacoma Newsprint Company by 
a group of West coast newspapers. This 
company has purchased the former 
Cascade Paper Company mill on Cham- 
bers Creek in Tacoma, Washington. 
This mill has been idle for the past 
nine years. 

The purchase price of this p!ant is 
1eported as being in excess of $1,000,- 
000. The new company will spend 
several hundred thousand dollars mod- 
ernizing and remodeling the plant for 
newsprint production. 

The new company plans to.use hem- 
lock wood in co-operation with Ta- 
coma suppliers as the raw material for 
groundwood pulp. The company has 
applied for membership in the Pacific 
Coast Assoviation of Pulp and Paper 
Manufacturers. 

a 


NAM FAVORS NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
FOR FUTURE PROGRESS 


George E. Folk, who is special ad- 
viser on patents and research for the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, declared that NAM favored the 
creation of a National Science Foun- 
dation along the lines recommended 
by Dr. Vannever Bush, director of the 
Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment. 

Mr. Folk went on record indicating 
the NAM approval of the foundation 
when he testified May 29 before the 
House: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce at a_ hearing 
on a bill introduced by Representative 


Wilbur D. Mills (D. Ark.) which 
would establish a National Science 
Foundation. The proposed foundation 
would procure the full development of 
this country’s scientific and technical 


resources. 
& 


CONTAINER CORP. OF AMER. 

WILL HAVE NEW CONTAINER 

PLANT IN SIOUX CITY, IA. 

In order to serve its customers and 
to satisfy the demands of the Sioux 
City Industrial community, Container 
Corporation of America has leased 
space from the C. T. Hopper Furniture 
Company for the installation of a plant 
to produce corrugated containers. 

The Sioux City (Iowa) unit will be 
part of the Western Container Divi- 
sion and under the direction of J. V. 
Spachner, vice president of Container 
Corporation of America at Chicago. 
Supervision of the new plant will be 
directed by J. G. Robinson, general 
manager, and C. B. Bishop, sales man- 
ager, of the Rock Island Division. 


oe 


PRINTING INDUSTRY HAS 

ARRANGED CONSULTATIONS 

WITH GOVERNMENT PRINTER 

The Printing Industry of America, 
Incorporated, which is the commercial 
printing industry’s trade association, 
has arranged for consultations with the 
Public Printer to establish procedures 
which will enable the commercial 
printing industry to handle govern- 
ment printing needs more satisfac- 
torily. 

This action followed announcement 
by the Public Printer that effective 
July 1 the operation of duplication and 
distribution plants of the Treasury 
Department’s Procurement Division 
will be handled by the Government 
Printing Office. 

The consultations, which will be- 
gin at once, are designed to study cur- 
rent procedures and problems which at 
this time make it difficult to handle all 
government surplus printing, as well 
as the tremendous demands of private 
industry upon the commercial printer. 
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The Kohler System is backed by fifty years’ experience .. . more than 
1000 Magazine Reels in service . . . handling all grades of paper from 

tissue to 32 pt. board. An inquiry from you can lead to the 

solution of the above problems . . . give you better 
wound rolls, starting at the paper machine itself 

. .. positive web control duuihent your en- 

tire converting process . . . open the 

way to the high speed, waste sav- 

ing operation postwar com- 

petition demands. 


The Kohler System 


COMPANY 
159 East Chicago Avenue 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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>> SALE OF ITS FORMER waxed 
paper plant has been announced by the 
American Tissue Mills, Holyoke, Mass- 
achusetts. The plant is now owned 
by the Downing Realty Corporation 
of Holyoke. During the war the 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation leased the building, and 
American Tissue moved its waxed pa- 
per divisjon to its main factory. The 
Downing Corporation has leased the 
building to the Plastic Coating Cor- 
poration. The plant will now be used 
in the manufacture of film paper and 
other coated paper. 


+ 


>>> A RETIREMENT income plan 
for salaried employees has been an- 
nounced by The Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Eligible for this plan are approxi- 
mately 1,100 employees in the com- 
pany’s plants at Hamilton, Canton, 
North Carolina; Houston, Texas, and 
Sandersville, Georgia. The new plan 
is part of Champion’s employee insur- 
ance program. 


5 


>>> FRANCE MAY RECEIVE a 
certain amount of newsprint as the 
result of negotiations by the French 
newsprint industry with the Quebec 
government. Referring to the inter- 
view, Premier Duplessis said the rea- 
sons for such negotiations were tem- 
porary, but he declined to comment 
further. 
e 


>>> WITH ALL OF WISCONSIN’S 
present tree nursery facilities in use 
it would take twenty-five years to re- 
plant the 2,200,000 acres of forests 
in the central and northern sections of 
the state which need replanting. This 
was the report of C. L. Harrington, 
superintendent of forests and parks. 
Based upon nursery production since 
1913, it is estimated that the state re- 
quires nine times the number of trees 
produced in order to carry through a 
twenty-five year conservation program. 


* 


>>> AN EXTENSION to the sul- 
phite mill of the Restigouche Com- 
pany Ltd. plant at Campbellton, New 
Brunswick, is under way. This addi- 
tion, which it is estimated will cost 
$1,500,000, will include the installa- 
tion of turbines, a larger laboratory, 
and a new office block. 


Sd 
>>> THE PURCHASE OF a con- 
tainer manufacturing plant has been 
announced by the International Paper 


Company. The newly acquired plant 
of the Scharff-Koken Manufacturing 
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Company, St. Louis, Missouri, has a 
capacity of about 30,000 tons of ship- 


ping containers per year. Interna- 
tional will take over operations of the 
plant July 1. The present organization 
of Scharff-Koken will be maintained, 
and service to Scharff-Koken custom- 
ers will be continued. 


Sd 


>>> FOREST FIRES have destroyed 
more than 5,000 acres of timber land 
in Wisconsin this year. The report 
was released by the State Conservation 
Commission. Dry weather has forced 
the commission to ban outdoor smok- 
ing and campfires in state protected 
forests. 
* 

>>» DESPITE THE HANDICAP 
of the railroad strike, the coal mine 
labor dispute, and shortages of such 
materials as casein, the paper industry 
has been straining every nerve to meet 
the great consumer demand, and the 
production statistics for May indicate 
that during the month the industry 
over-all operated at greater than 100 
per cent of rated capacity. Rated ca- 
pacity is based on six day operations, 
but the mi‘ls have been trying to catch 
up with the backlog of customer or- 
ders and to build up inventories in the 
hands of distributors to normal figures. 


* 


>>> THE CRITICAL HOUSING 
shortage at the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin, looks 
for possible relief. The FHA has an- 
nounced that housing units will be 
provided for veterans attending school. 
Three Quonset huts and one 50-man 
dormintory have been assigned to the 
Institute and Lawrence College. 


. 


>>> A NEW HIGH-SPEED paper 
machine which began operation at 
Marinette Paper Company, Fort Ed- 
ward, New York, recently, is believed 
to be the first completely new paper 
machine built since the beginning of 
the war. This company (a subsidiary 
of Scott Paper Company) expects to 
complete the installation of a second 
paper machine this summer. 


e 


>>» NO EXPORTS SINCE 1940 
have been made by Curt G. Joa, In- 
corporated, Sheboygan Falls, Wiscon- 
sin, manufacturer of paper converting 
machines. Recently a $30,000 three- 


way automatic converter was sent to 
Auckland, New Zealand. Another paper 
converting machine is being built for 
export to South Africa, and nine wood- 
working machines are scheduled for 
shipment to Finland, six to Russia, and 
five to Yugoslavia. The machine mo- 
tors will be installed at the mills to 
which they are consigned. It is pos- 
sible for deliveries of motor units to be 
made in as little as six weeks. 


5 


>>> THE ARKANSAS Legislature 
has been urged in a resolution adopted 
by the Arkansas Economic Council- 
Stare Chamber of Commerce to ap- 
propriate $636,430 for an expanded 
forestry progfam. The resolution was 
adopted at a meeting June 5, at Little 
Rock. 
. 


>>> EXECUTIVES OF the Union 
Bag and Paper Corporation, New York 
City, held a joint management meet- 
ing at the Hudson Falls plant. Rep- 
resentatives of the pulp and paper 
production development division, the 
bag division, the accounting division, 
and the sales division were present. 
The meetings were directed by G. W. 
E. Nicholson, vice president in charge 
of manufacture, L. J. Doyle, general 
sales manager, and H. W. Paddock, 
comptroller. 


4 


>>» SIX HUNDRED SEEDLINGS 
of white spruce, balsam fir, black 
locust, white ash, Norway spruce, and 
cottonwood have been shipped to 
Hawaii by the Milwaukee office of the 
U. S. Forestry Service. The seedlings 
were requested by the Hawaiian board 
of agriculture and forestry. Experi- 
ments have shown that temperate zone 
trees will grow well in the mountain 
areas of Mauna Loa. It is desirable 
that trees of commercial value be 
planted there. Next fall, seeds of wal- 
nut, hickory, and additional conifers 
will be shipped to the Islands. 


5 


>>> AT A CONFERENCE of 
county zoning and forestry officials 
held at Black River Falls, Wisconsin, 
Fred Trenk, extension forester for the 
University of Wisconsin, stated that 
in the future the forests of central 
Wisconsin would be machine planted. 
By using tree plant machinery heavy 
enough to tear through the roots of 
useless scrub oak and replacing the 
scrub with native pine, the paper and 
pulp industry would be greatly bene- 
fited. The paper and pulp mills along 
the Wisconsin River valley would pro- 
vide a permanent market for the re- 
planted areas. 
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YEARS ON A PUNISHING JOB 
WITH NO DELAYS—NO EXPENSE 


Machinery around a cement plant generally takes an 
unusual beating, which makes this story of Fast’s Coupling 
service of added significance. In 1923, a plant of a leading 
Portland cement company installed a No. 5 Fast’s 
Coupling, connecting a fan for a waste heat boiler to a 
160 HP, 510 rpm. motor. There is generally a mid-winter 
shut-down of from two to three months, but otherwise, 
operation of the equipment has been continuous. Accord- 
ing to the Chief Engineer of all plants, and the Superin- 
tendent of the plant where this coupling is serving, the 
Fast’s Coupling has never caused any interruptions to 
service, or any expense. 

There are a total of 72 Fast’s Couplings installed in the 
various plants of this company. Of these, 46 have been 
in use 20 years or more, 14 have served for 15 years, and 
7 for more than 10 years. 

When you are looking for dependable, trouble-free 
couplings, records like this provide the safest, most de- 
pendable guide an engineer could want. Ask for a catalog, 
listing types and sizes. Bartlett Hayward Division, 
Koppers Company, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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BETTER PROTECTION FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


wtth these new 


GLASS-HARD, BAK 








DURALON 


WHITE WATER LINES 
SCREEN BODIES 
SCREEN COVER PLATES 
AGITATORS 
STOCK CHESTS 
SLUDGE TANKS 
MILL BEATERS 
FLOW BOXES 
TANKS AND VATS 
FANS 
BLOWERS 








A phenolic resin coating for 
resistgnce to acids, water, 
steam, alcohols and certain 
solvents. 


A furane resin coating for resis- 
tance to alkalies, acids, water, 
steam, alcohol and all solvents. 


Protection against corrosive attack on processing equipment 
moves ahead another step with the development by U. S. Stoneware 
research of these two special-application synthetic coatings. 


Acikote and Duralon coatings are applied at our factories in 
Akron, O., or Los Angeles, Calif., to equipment of any size or shape. 
Applied in liquid form by our highly specialized process, both 
materials, on baking, form hard, dense, glass-like, non-porous, insol- 
uble and infusible coatings, ranging between .005” and .008” in 
thickness. While differing somewhat in corrosion-resistant charac- 
teristics, both coatings show excellent electrical properties, good 
resistance to impact, wear and abrasion, and excellent thermal shock 
characteristics. Both coatings are completely non-toxic and non- 
contaminating. 


May we send you a copy of Bulletin 671 which describes these 
coatings in detail? Write Process Equipment Division, The U. S. 
Stoneware Company, Akron 9, Ohio. 


U. S. STONEWARE 
hince 1865 * Akion 9, Chee 
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For Every 


Paper 
Making F iber 


SUTHERLAND REFINER CORPORATION 


TRENTON » NEW JERSEY °< Manufactured in the United States by Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 


SUTHERLAND REFINER LIMITED, 319 DRUMMOND BLOG. MONTREAL, P.Q., Manufoctured in Conada By The John Bertram & Sons Co. ltd., Dundes, Ontorio 















EASTERN STAINLESS 


STEEL Coat = 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND - 








Atomic Hydrogen? Does atomic hydrogen welding of E-S 18-12 Mo 


(Type 316) produce welds as corrosion resistant as those made by a metallic arc? 


Gas-Welding 18-8? What other compositions of chrome-nickel Stainless, 


besides E-S 18-8 (Type 302) can be oxyacetylene welded? ashe 
Tank Annealing? Is it necessary to anneal and pickle small outdoor ¥ 
storage tanks of E-S 18-8 LC (Type 304) after metallic-arc welding? Eastern 
Weld Vibration? Do spot welds in light gages of E-S 18-8 sheet (Type for the 
302) stand up under rapid vibration over long periods of time? 
Bonding to Steel? what is the best way to join E-S 18-8 Stainless sheet anstwer 
(Type 302) to low-alloy steel hangers without a noticeable joint? h 
Eastern welcomes your questions about joining 4 " 
stainless steels. Whether they concern arc or gas weld- St cain i C88 
ing, atomic hydrogen, or heliarc welding of light- as h 
gage sheet... . Eastern Stainless’ technical is the 
men have answers based on experience. uestia n 
**Eastern Stainless Steel Sheets’’, a modern q PSELO 


book about a modern metal, gives you 
much data on joining. Send for your copy, 
and if you need further help, get in touch 


with any of our 18 offices or distributors. 
JMLco E-D1 
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GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
products for the paper industry 


@ Aluminum Sulfate (Standard 
and Iron Free) 


@ Copper Sulfate 

® Muriatic Acid (Hydrochloric) 
® Sodium Fluoride 

® Sodium Silicate 

© Sodium Metasilicate 


@ Glauber's Salt (Crystal or 
Anhydrous) 


@ Salt Cake 

@ Sodium Sulfide 

@ Sodium Hyposulfite 

®@ Sodium Sulfite (Anhydrous) 


© Sodium Bisulfite (Solution 


or Anhydrous) Making quality paper depends to a large extent on the quality of the 


chemicals used. General Chemical Aluminum Sulfate, for example, either 


© Disodium Phosphate in the Standard or Iron Free grades, will help maintain quality in your 
@ Trisodium Phosphate paper from the start. General Chemical’s carefully controlled production 
¢ Tetrasodium Pyrophosphatg methods insure “Alum” of uniform quality and concentration, and a low 


percentage of impurities. 





© Sulfuric Acid Next time, specify these quality General Chemical products for your 
@ Nitre Cake (Sodium plant: 

Bevtiatey ALUMINUM SULFATE 
@ Nitric Acid Standard—Lump, Ground 99% thru 8 mesh, 95% thru 10 mesh; Powdered, 95% 


thru 100 mesh. 
lron Free—Lump, approx. 22’; Ground, thru 8 mesh. 


SODIUM SILICATE 








Solutions: from 38°—60° Baumé Wt. Ratio (Na, O to SiO.) 
| Bo aj Appearance: Opalescent to clear from 1:2.00—1:3.40 
~ ; ‘| 2 j a i 
GEN se Scr st ee ee ee er ee ee 
p (COMPANY GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
\ AF j ( 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
: ' o 4 F | Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Bridgeport (Conn.) 
s } 4 Buffalo * Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Kansas 


City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * Providence (R. 1.) 
San Francisco * Seattle * St. Lovis * Utica (N.Y.) * Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 
FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited © Montreal © Toronto © Vancouver 
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“ NORTHERN 
sl Sle 


1. labor saving 


When men lift and move material by hand, the power 
generated costs you at least $5 per kilowatt hour. 
Power for a Hi-Lift Electric Hoist costs you less than 
a nickel per kilowatt hour. Manpower lifting is slow, 
time wasting, costly. Hi-Lift Hoists do it quickly, eco- 


nomically. 


4. time and overhead saving 
Inefficient, slow material handling causes delay and 
countless minutes of lost time all through the shop 
while other operations wait on handling. Hi-Lift Hoist 


saves this time and money. 


3. saving through safety 


Men handling heavy material by hand are subject 
to serious and costly injuries. Power handling avoids 


these. 


4. saving in floor space and overhead 


Northern Hi-Lift Hoists use no floor space—carry the 


material above the floor. There is no vehicle wear 






on the floor—no danger to workers from rapidly 





moving vehicles. Aisles are used for work and walk 
space only—a substantial saving in space. The low- 
head-room feature of Hi-Lift Hoists makes better use 


of overhead space—permits handling of bulkier loads. 





NORTHERN 
HI-LIFT HOIST 





Northern Hi-Lift Electric Hoists are extremely sturdy, 


1542 


NORTHERN 


ENGINEERING WORKS 


ATWATER ST. 
MICH. 


Offices: 2625 
DETROIT 7, 


General 
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long lasting. Write for Bulletir. H-7. 
} 
co 
TYPES OF NORTHERN HI-LIFT HOISTS AVAILABLE 
Sod 
Floor controlled hoists « Motor traveled hoists nen 
Cab controlled hoists ° Base mounted hoists Hypo 
Calci 
Soda 
* Ca 
bonat 
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buys Natrium, W. Va. Plant 


The chlorine-caustic soda plant at caustic soda for critical war industries. 
Natrium, W. Va., has just been added to This important plant, added to the 
Columbia’s facilities. facilities at Barberton, Ohio, and Corpus 

Built and operated by Columbia for the Christi*, Texas, is a step in Columbia’s 
Defense Plant Corporation, the Natrium expansion program planned to meet the 
Plant bids to be a major factor in serving demand of industry for these essential 
peacetime industry just as it was in pro chemicals. 


ducing gigantic quantities of chlorine and *Southern Alkali Corporation (A Columbia Affiliate) 


COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIAL 


COLUMBIA@SEHEMICALS 


Soda Ash *Coustic Soda *Liquid Chlorine = PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


* Sodium Bicarbonate ¢ Pittchlor (Calcium 

Hypochlorite) * Silene EF (Hydrated COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Calcium Silicate) * Calcium Chloride «+ FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD + PITTSBURGH 13, PA, 

Soda Briquettes * Caustic Ash * Phosflake 

* Calcene T (Precipitated Calcium Car- CHICAGO + BOSTON + ST. LOUIS + PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 
bonate) * Modified Sodas. PHILADELPHIA + MINNEAPOLIS + CHARLOTTE + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Foam causes faulty sheets 


Failure to control foam in the head-box, cylinder 
vats, screen boxes, or on the wire jeopardizes paper 
quality through thin spots or faulty paper formation. 


Don't give foam a_ full head—smash it quick with 
NOPCO-KF. It's not unusual for NOPCO-KF to 
clear the head-box of foam in less than two minutes, 
the wire in less than five minutes. 


Thin Spots 75% Eliminated 


Even in capacity operations, NOPCO-KF . . . the 
super “bubble buster’ . . . dissipates entrained air— 
the common cause of thin spots—as if the stock were 
being handled at slower speeds. That's because 
NOPCO-KF keeps working on the wire. This pos- 
itive foam control, plus better fiber dispersion, im- 
proves sheet formation. 


Other NOPCO-KF advantages—reduced breaks, im- 


Gen Few ew SVeeers © Wee Fw eS eller eT Ee 


neglect this...and you get THIS 


proved surface characteristics, increased water re- 
pellency, conservation of paper-making material. 
Test this NOPCO chemical—expressly formulated to 
aid sheet formation—in your mill. Order enough for 
a trial run. Write, wire or phone. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
HARRISON, N. J. 


Branches: 
Boston * Chicago °* Cedartown, Ga. * Richmond, Calif. 


An affiliate of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association 





qDp EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH 
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SETTING THE PACE 


A relative newcomer . . . 
PM A a 
Waldron 36-2 Refiner has 
proved outstandingly efficient 
and economical in the pulp 
and paper field. 


Capable of all operations 
from a straight defiberizing 
program to the actual refining 
of already processed fibers 
for fine papers, the Sprout- 
Waldron 36-2 Refiner is par- 
ticularly well adapted to the 
following applications: 


Reducing semi-chemical 
pulp chips in stage opera- 
tion to finely divided 
fibrous form. 

Reducing groundwood re- 
jections. 

Reducing sulphite and 
kraft knots and tailings. 
Processing kraft pulp on 
cycle for condenser 
papers. 

Processing flax pulp on 
cycle for cigarette papers. 
Processing sulphite pulp 
on cycle for glassine and 
waxing papers. 


SPROUT-WALDRON & CO. 


Manufacturing Engineers 


MUNCY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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“Thar she blows!” 
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A whale can hold his breath for a considerable period of time 
but he must occasionally come to the surface and “blow off.” 
When the lookout in the crow’s nest sees those bubbles the 






crew knows they have a job to do — and to do quickly. 






When a machine tender sees the sheet begin “blowing” he 
knows that he has a job cut out for him. The wet felt must not 























only get rid of the water but it must also breathe. Unless the air 
can circulate freely through the mesh of the felt it must “blow” 
against the sheet, leaving wet splotches. These result in frequent T 


breaks, poor formation, curtailed production and excessive con- 





: , the ; 

sumption of steam at the drier rolls. with 

: ' . locke 
Hamilton Felts do not blow. They operate like the breathing A 

apparatus of the whale, expelling water and permitting air to deve 
circulate uniformly across the full width of the paper machine. Use 

oper: 

@ From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest : inste 

board there is a Hamilton Felt that will do non-' 

your work better, faster and at lower cost. freez 

el lie thaw 

, table 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO {|™° 
Am 


DISTRI 
Chicag 
Dillons 
**Trade 
The prox 
2,291,07 


Established 
1858 
* 


wwe re 


Miami Woolen 
Mills 
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WET STRENGTH LOCKER PAPER 


PAREZ RESIN 607 


J Boy GROWTH of the frozen food locker industry since 
its inception in 1934 has been phenomenal. Based on 
the present average of users per plant, it is estimated that 
within a few years there will be 25,000 plants and 11,000,000 
lockers in use, serving 38,000,000 individuals. 
A big factor in the growth of this industry has been the 
} development of a satisfactory wet strength locker paper. 
Use of wet strength paper makes it possible for locker 
operators to strip meats of their wrappers in one piece 
instead of scraping many separate pieces of paper when 
non-wet strength paper tears. Also, with home quick 
freeze units where it is common practice for the user to 
thaw, unwrap, remove portions of meat, fruit, or vege- 
tables, rewrap remainder, and replace package in the freez- 
ing unit, wet strength paper wrappers will withstand such 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 





handling without failure. 

Much locker paper is now being made with Cyanamid’s 
melamine paper resin, PAREZ Resin 607, which imparts 
this necessary and invaluable wet strength. PAREZ Resin 
607 also provides improved dry strength and fold endur- 
ance. Paper stocks can be produced by simply adding 
PAREZ Resin 607 in the regular paper manufacturing 
process. 

Our technical service representatives will be glad to work 
with paper manufacturers who are interested in the pro- 
duction of wet strength locker paper, or to assist in mill 
trials of PAREZ Resin 607. PAREZ Resin 607 also imparts 
improved wet and dry strength to many other types of 
paper, from paper board to fine tissue, for a wide variety 
of paper products. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Chicago, Ill.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Detroit, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; Azusa, Calif.; Seattle, Wash. In Canada: 


Dillons Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


**Trade-mark of American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation covering its synthetic resins for use by the paper industry. 
The processes under which PAREZ is applied in the production of wet strength paper are’covered by U. S. Patents Nos. 


2,291,079; 2,291,080; and 2,345,543; and U. S. Patent Application Serial No. 453,032. 








PLANTS 


Strategically located in various parts of the country, all of the four 
Midwest plants are of definite benefit to every Midwest customer. 


Undoubtedly the most important advantage is the better piping that 
results from the continuous exchange of information and experience 
between the four plants. For example, if Passaic develops a new and 
valuable technique or method, the information is made available at 
once to St. Louis, Los Angeles, and South Boston. When Los Angeles 
finds a better way to control grain size in forged lap joints, the other 
plants are immediately informed. Regardless of which plant fabricates 
your piping, you get the benefit of the combined experience of all 
four plants. 


Other advantages are greater flexibility in meeting delivery require- 
ments . . . a better understanding of regional conditions . . . source 
of supply close to the job. 


Midwest is logically your first source of piping—whether you want a 
simple bend, a welded header, or a complete and complex piping 
job for a large plant fabricated and erccted with undivided re- 

sponsibility. 


MIDWEST PIPING & SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office: 1450 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 


ee q PLANTS ARE 


South Boston 27, Mass. e@ Sales Offices: New ae 7—30 Church St. @ Chicago 3—645 
nerG—33 Mayo Bldg. « Allonta 3—Red Rock Bldg. » South Boston 27426 Fist St. BETTER THAN 1 
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An improved 
dear lubricant 
(hat can bespraye 
On dears... 


CALUMET 
Viscous Lubricant 


Calumet Viscous Lubricant is not the old type of 
gear shield usually made from residual products 
of petroleum. It is a true grease, manufactured 
from selected soaps and oils plus additives to 
secure the qualities most needed in a gear shield. 
In addition, a range of grades is provided, to 
meet all plant conditions under which gears 
operate. 

That is why Calumet Viscous Lubricant gives 
the advantages listed above. Because all grades 
can be applied without heating, and all except 
the heaviest grade can be sprayed, it cuts appli- 
cation time to the minimum. Spraying also gives 
a smooth, even coating of lubricant, eliminating 


One method of spraying gears is pictured above. Grease under 
pressure in the tank is carried to the spray gun in the large hose. 
A separate air hose to the gun provides pressure to break up the 
grease into a fine spray. 


Saves time in application 
Gives smooth, even film 
Reduces frequency of application 


Reduces throw-off 


bare spots or excessive deposits which may drop 
off before the lubricant is worked into the gears. 


An additive in the lubricant gives it improved 
wetting ability—that's the ability to adhere closely 
to the metal—so as to give better resistance to 
water and heat. 

Let this wear-reducing lubricant protect your 
plant gears. A Standard Oil Lubrication Engineer 
will survey your plant and help you determine 
the grades you need and the most economical 
methods of application. 


Write Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


Sef 
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F7RST COMMERCIAL TURBO-GENERATING SET IN AMERICA 
——~™" De laval generating set exhibited at 
Columbian World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 





The highly perfected De Laval turbines of today are the direct result of the 


early achievements of Dr. De Laval, who in the year 1888 made the impulse 
type of turbine a practical and efficient power-producing machine by his 
invention of the diverging nozzle now employed in all impulse type 


turbines ... For steam turbines of all types and sizes, consult De Laval. 
T-1 


TRIFUGAL BLOWERS AND COMPRESSORS - IMO OIL PUMPS 


STEAM TURBINE 
COMPANY 
, TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
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€6CO STAINLESS 
$0, GAS COOLERS 


for more efficient 
cooling... 














1991 Sixth Ave., W. « Phone 5012 





OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


WEATHER need not mean excessive acid loss. 
year many of America’s pulp mills overcome this 
problem by using ESCO stainless steel SO2 gas coolers. 

These coolers are being used in increasing numbers 
because of the following advantages: 


e Minimum space required—less than other coolers of 
the same capacity. 

e Easy, flexible installation. 100 sq. ft. units can be 
added or removed easily as varying conditions re- 
quire. May be installed in parallel or in series. 

* Eliminates expansion packings by using bellows 
type expansion joints. Stress relieved. 

Resists corrosion. All parts in contact with gas or 
p & 
acid are made of ESCO Alloy 45 or Type 316 Stain- 
less Steel. 
ESCO stainless SO2 gas coolers can be delivered on short 
notice— before hot weather begins. Order from your 
nearest ESCO representative, or write us direct. 





ELECTRIC STEEL 


STAINLESS STEEL FOR 


FOUNDR ULTIMATE ECONOMY 


2141 W.W. 25th AVENUE, PORTLAND 10, OREGON 





SEATTLE, 4 HONOLULU, 5 NEW YORK, 17 SAN FRANCISCO,7 SPOKANE, 8 LOS ANGELES, 11 CHICAGO, | 
2724 First Ave. $. 814 Kapiolani Blvd. Graybar Building 699 Second Street 121 S. Monroe St. 4600 Pacific Bivd. 221 N. Le Salle St. 
Eliott 4161 Phone 6486 Lexington 28958 Douglas 8346 Main 5530 Lucas 7251 Dearborn 2284 
EUGENE, ORE. 


IN CANADA— £470 LIMITED, 1084 Homer St., Vancouver, B.C. Telephone Marine 2343 
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A MESSAGE TO THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Big ADVANTAGES 
OFFERED INDUSTRY 


UNION PACIFIC WEST” 


IW THE 


Oo AVAILABILITY OF RAW MATERIALS 


@ ADEQUATE SOURCES OF POWER 


6) HEALTHY LIVING CONDITIONS 


€ GOOD SCHOOLS 


6 OPPORTUNITY FOR DECENTRALIZATION 8) GROWING CONSUMER MARKETS 


4) NON-RESTRICTIVE LEGISLATION 


LARGELY NATIVE-BORN LABOR 
AVAILABLE 


oa 

Union Pacific—the Strategic Middle Route 
—unites the East with the Mid-West. 
Intermountain and Pacific Coast states. 


It has facilities and equipment designed to 
meet industry’s heaviest demands. Trained 
traffic men offer a helpful, cooperative 


service to all shippers. 


he Progressive | 


© INCREASING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Q@ FAVORABLE DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES* 


For information regarding western indus- 
trial sites, write W. H. HULSIZER. Gen- 
eral Manager of Properties, Department 
101, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
Nebraska. 


be Specific ~ 
say Union Pacific’ 








UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Strategic Middle Leute 
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B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD 


























TYPICAL SOAP FLAKER ROLL on 
which doctor blades of rugged, rustproof 
“K” Monel serve dependably, and re- 
quire infrequent regrinds. 





MADE FROM FULL HARD Monel 
strip, these doctors speed output of a 
119” Fourdrinier in a prominent Cana- 
dian mill. 


1 WAR 


‘ 
, 


CASE 


There may be a tip for pulp and paper mill 
operators in the remarkable performance of 
this doctor blade. 


It’s used in the manufacture of soap flakes, 
and operates against a heated cast iron dryer 
roll. Blades previously used had to be honed 
every hour, and reground every three days. 


The present “K” Monel* blade runs 24 hours 
without honing, goes 27 days between regrinds, 
and lasts nine times as long. 

A rustproof nickel alloy, “K” Monel has all 
the strength and hardness required for tough 
jobs in pulp and paper mills, too. It is especially 
cuited for creping heavy paper and specialties, 
for use against dryer and flaker rolls, or hard 
rubber covered rolls. 

For less severe services against calender rolls, 
cr against brass, bronze and chrome rolls, use 
regular Monel*. Although it does not have “K” 
Monel’s extra strength and hardness, Monel is 
highly satisfactory on wet machines and filters, 
color and ink scrapers, and in the finishing of 
wallpapers. 

Both Monel and “K” Monel are stronger and 
tougher than structural steel. Both show stub- 
born resistance to wear and corrosion. Contact 
edges of doctor blades remain smooth and even, 
thus protecting the surface of the roll. 

When corrosion and wear strangle the effi- 
ciency of your equipment, put Monel or “K” 
Monel on the job. They’ll help you increase 
output, eliminate a lot of maintenance work... 
and cut costs. 
























MONEL DOCTORS on chilled cast iron 
calender rolls do not score or mark the 
roll surface. Blades were manufactured 
by the Ohio Knife Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


NICKEL pin ALLOYS 


MONEL* + “*K” MONEL* + “‘S” MONEL* + “R” MONEL*+ “KR” MONEL"+ INCONEL*+ NICKEL + “L” NICKEL" + “Z” WICKEL* 
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“ARMOUR’S ANIMAL GLUE 
WORKS BEST FOR US” 


When it comes to paper sizing, Armour’s Animal 
Glue has proved it’s good! It is a time-tested, “natural” 
product—not a synthetic. And years of experience 
in the glue business go into the perfection of 
Armour’s Animal Glue. 








Armour's Animal Glue is easy to use... You can 
use Armour’s Animal Glue without complicated chemical 
Remember this about additions ! Merely mix with water, melt and use. 


ee, 


Armour’s Animal Glue... It has no impurities ... Armour’s Animal Glue is 
commercially clean, clear and one hundred per cent 
glue. This purity, plus high jelly strength, viscosity and 
tensile strength, means better sizing. 


Easy to prepare ~ 
Easy to use 
Completely uniform 
Pure, clean, clear 
High jelly strength 
Chemically inactive 
Tough and pliable 
Does not deteriorate 


It’s particularly good for beater and surface siz- 
ing .. . Armour’s Animal Glue is chemically inactive on 
paper—there’s no oxidizing, discoloring, flaking or shed- 
ding. It’s grease-free . . . tough, pliable, light in color 
and clear . . . especially adaptable to top quality products. 


It’s absolutely uniform .. . The careful, scientific 
Important: At present, controls in making Armour’s Animal Glue mean 
demand for many grades complete uniformity . . . help assure efficient, uninter- 


of Armour’s Glue exceeds 
supply. However, we'll 
gladly discuss your prob- 


lems to help you make Gencwe GLUE Qirttion 


more efficient use of the glue 
that is available. MANUFACTURERS OF HIDE GLUE, BONE GLUE, FLEXIBLE 
GLUES, SOLUBLE DRIED BLOOD, BLOOD ALBUMIN 


\ ] 1355 WEST 31ST STREET ° CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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rupted production in your plant. 


























WL UMBIAN 


pont? Cs, bonis 


& High tinting strength 
which means 


Economy 


& Fine particle size which means 

¥ Smooth texture and 
fiber adhesion 

W Freedom from oiliness which 
contributes to 

» Easy dispersion 

¥ Chemical and physical stability 
manifested in 

# Lightfastness and 


” High Resistance to acids 
and alkalies 


Uniform high quality 


ample reason for the wide popularity 


=m dial old] oliiehizleMigelamer diel-m elle lati ane) 


YELLOWS - REDS - BROWNS - BLACK 


c:) Telaalel(-t melale Milas eimelehic) 

<7] | COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 
fas | MAGNETIC Aad DIVISION 
— BINNEY & SMITH CO., Distributor 


=e 


41 EAST 42ND STREET - NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


Look to MAPICO for Leadership 
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HARPER 
, a 


Overhead Power Lines 
and Underground Cables of 
the vast American Utilities Net- 
works depend upon hundreds 
of devices and accessories— 
from giant tower structures to 
tiny bolts and nuts—for unin- 
terrupted continuity of their 
vital service. 


G&W Potheads, for example, 
protect the ends of the under- 
ground cables where they con- 
nect to the overhead lines. 
These potheads are sealed 
against the weather and faith- 
fully transfer voltage with a 
minimum of loss. 

G&W Potheads are only one 
phase of utility equipment 
which relies upon Harper Sil- 
icon Bronze Bolts and Nuts for 
strength, resistance to atmos- 
pheric corrosion, elimination 
of “season cracking’, reduc- 
tion of maintenance cost. 


H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2647 FLETCHER STREET 
Branch offices: New York City, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, Cincinnati, Dallas 
Representatives in principal cities 


PETE 
Mit 








RUCK engines Stay clean and powerful 

n lubricated with Texaco D.- 303 

Motor Oil. The Sreat detergent and disper- 

Sive properties of this famous oil Prevent the 

formation of harmful deposits on engine 

Parts by holding deposit-forming materials in 
suspension until drained. Consequently — 

Texaco D-303 Motor Oj] keeps valves active 
and rings free assuring Proper seal—prevents 
scuffing and reduces Wear to a minimum. You 
get the full Power that comes from efficient 
engine performance. You use less fuel, spend 
less for maintenance. 

To make rear-end and transmission gears 
fun more quietly, last longer — use Texaco 
transmission and differentia] lubricants. 

For Texaco Products and Lubrication En- 
gineering Service, cal] the nearest of the more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 4g 
States, or Write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17,N. Y. 





eee 
eR ETE | 
4 


FEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 
TEXAC FOR THE PAPER NOUS 

ae MY Pos eeiven event SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS 
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EDITORIAL 


GQ New. Jrend in the Paper Industry 


>>> THE PURCHASE of the entire 
outstanding capital stock of the Flor- 
ida Pulp & Paper Company at Pensa- 
cola, Florida, by the St. Regis Paper 
Company, New York, is an important 
piece of significant news to the paper 
industry. It focuses the attention to 
the unprecedented shortage of paper 
products in the United States. 

If there were any evidence needed 
to convince consumers of paper in the 
United States that a drastic, critical, 
and unprecedented shortage of paper 
exists, the purchase of currently op- 
erating pulp and paper mills by large 
publications, publishers, and convert- 
ers, constitutes the one indubitable 
piece of unimpeachable evidence. 

The demand for paper since V-J 
Day has been prodigious. The factors 
which make for the continued increase 
in the demand for paper products are 
the heavy increase in population and 
the continued multiplying of the end 
uses of pulp and paper products. The 
population is increasing in this decade 
at a rate twice as great as in the previ- 
ous decade, and the use of pulp and 
paper as basic raw materials for the 
multiplying uses continues in this 
postwar era at a rate never before 
imagined. 

In face of this prodigious demand, 
the paper industry has made little or 
no increase in new production. The 
situation is turning upon the known 
facts of production. The outstanding 
fact in the production of paper prod- 
ucts is that for 1945, the industry 
produced 17,375,000 tons of paper and 
paperboard as against a production in 
1941 of a total of 17,762,000 tons. 
So, we came up to the year 1946 with 
a total production in the United States 
of approximately 400,000 tons a year 
less than we produced four years be- 
fore, and no relief perforce the instal- 
lation of new pulp production in sight. 

The consumers of paper—like the 
publications, converters and industrial- 
ists—who needed increased amounts 
of paper to fill the current demand 
were unable to secure it on the open 
market as they had been accustomed 


to do forty-two years previous to 
1941. They faced this dilemma: un- 
less they secured immediately control 
of their sources of supply, they would 
have to curtail their production or 
shut down their businesses. 

Thus it is that in the past eight 
months, thirty-two currently operated 
paper mills have been taken out of the 
open market, and the control of their 
tonnage has passed into the hands of 
some thirty large publications, pub- 
lishers, converters, and recently one 
paper distributor. These people un- 
doubtedly after reviewing the paper 
situation came to the conclusion that 
they must act immediately to secure 
control of their pulp and paper raw 
materials. 

The total tonnage which has been 
transferred by these purchases amounts 
to 3,610 tons per day, and we under- 
stand that other transfers of mills to 
consumers are in the offing. This is 
a perfectly logical procedure and rep- 
resents a practical revolution in the 
paper industry because since the turn 


of the century in 1900, up to and in- 
cluding 1941, the paper industry has 
always produced an amplitude of paper 
most of the time in excess of the de- 
mand, so that publishers, converters, 
and consumers of paper were always 
assured of a plentiful suppiy. Now, 
the situation has changed swiftly and 
certainly from a state of plentiful sup- 
ply to one of critical scarcity. 

The purchasers of these thirty-odd 
mills couldn’t wait for the building of 
new pulp mills and the increase of 
paper-making facilities—they had to 
have the tonnage now, and the only 
possible recourse they had was to pur- 
chase currently operating mills. 

The taking of these thirty-two cur- 
rently operating mills out of the mar- 
ket is only adding to the shortage dis- 
tress of the general body of consumers 
in the United States, because it con- 
centrates the tonnage to the require- 
ments and expansion programs of the 
thirty-two purchasing concerns, and 
any surplus tonnage, which they may 
have, will undoubtedly be used for the 
expansion of their own interests. 

We think the new owners of the re- 
cently purchased mills have been very 
smart. They went out and consum- 
mated their purchases at a time when 
properties could be bought at most 
advantageous prices. From now on, 
mills that own their own woodlands 
and pulp mills, will command increas- 
ingly higher offers for their properties 
if they desire to sell. However, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to find 
mills that can be purchased, and it 
looks to us as though a new era of 
paper-mill control has appeared in the 
paper industry. 





The Paper Industry's War Record 


>>> MANY INDUSTRIALISTS of 
this generation are able to converse 
volubly on the happenings of the past 
four and one-half years. Some leaders 
in the paper industry can recite from 
memory eventful dates and places. 
Others have the ability to put down 
amounts of tonnage produced or 
needed and items and commodities that 
were rationed. 

But the vision of those leaders at 
the helm of the nation’s sixth industry 
has brought about a compilation that 
will become a valuable historical doc- 
ument. Should there ever be an inter- 
ruption of the world peace which all 
nations hope to see established, those 
of that period will need only to refer 
to The War Years of the United States 
Pulp and Paper Industry for a complete 
picture of the paper industry’s part in 
the world war which ended victori- 
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ously with V-J Day in August, 1945. 

Facts and statistics are vitally es- 
sential to education and research, but 
when data are comprehensive and com- 
bined with narrative in such readable 
form as this publication just released 
by the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, history and progress have been 
well served. 

He who searches for facts about the 
paper industry and its part in the war 
years will find the answers in this pub- 
lication. 

Some questions about the service 
rendered by this industry may never 
be answered. Such as, ““Who made the 
paper on which the surrender docu- 
ment signed by the Japanese was writ- 
ten?” or “What watermark did the 
paper bear on which scientists re- 
corded the complete history of the 
atomic bomb?” 
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Be a Fox—and Avoid the Wolves 


>PPRPABOUT TWENTY-SIX 
YEARS ago I came home from 
France, where I had sojourned dur- 
ing World War I. It was far enough 
after Armistice Day so that most 
folks had long since gotten over 
their parade and confetti hysteria and 
found little excitement in the return 
of another soldier. Sans blare of band 
or sound of trumpet, I accepted my 
discharge at Fort Dodge (Des Moines) 
and made my way, via interurban, to 
Boone, Iowa, where awaited the prin- 
ciple for which I “fought.” 

There I found Iowa land selling for 
$500 to $600 per acre (with plenty 
of takers); eggs, $1.20 a dozen; 
Pullmans jammed with travelers; 
banks bulging with Liberty Bonds, 
and wages at unprecedented levels. 
Silk shirts were on the backs of dray 
drivers; laborers bought exotic per- 
fumes at $12 a dram; and Florida 
was rapidly becoming the mecca for 
people who possessed pocketbooks that 
stretched far beyond their common 
sense, reason, Or imagination. 

What happened? Nothing much, 
except a swarm of swindlers, confi- 
dence men—get-rich-quick artists— 
pounced on the people like a cloud 
of locusts. As a result of their slick 
talk, hundreds of millions of dollars 
in savings and bonds went into 
“something-for-nothing” schemes and 
“investments” not worth the paper 
they were printed on. Brazilian gov- 
ernment “bonds” that bore a prom- 
ised 9 per cent return. German marks 
at $10 per million. Swampland in 
Mississippi that sold as residential lots 
at $25 per front foot. 

Now history is repeating itself— 
with a vengeance. As a nation of 130 
million people, we own more bonds 
and savings accounts than we ever had 
before. And sure enough, here they 
come! Crooks by the thousands out 
of every corner of the land. Tens of 
thousands of new ones are hatched out 
by wartime Black Markets. Those 
who fancied themselves smart and in- 
the-know (with plenty of dough), 
suffered little from the gasoline, tire, 
cigarette, gum, meat or butter short- 
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ages . . . and thereby contributed to 
the development of a corps of fleece 
artists who prey on the gullible. 

What do they look like—these “gyp- 
artists” who have their eyes on your 
War Bonds and your savings? Oh, 
they look—and act—very respectable. 
Most of them know all about church 
and Sunday school. They talk like 
fine patriotic citizens—they love all 
the war veterans—they know all the 
right people (probably senators, gov- 
ernors or financiers). You'll be im- 
pressed! But their jargon is much the 
same. It is punctuated with things 
like this: 

“I took a liking to you from the 
start”... “You don’t want to work all 
your life, do you?” .. . “As Governor 
Talkalot says ‘this deal will make for- 
tunes’ (You know he’s got a cool 
hundred thousand of his own money 
in it.)” ... “Practically no risk”. . . 
“Offered to only a few select people” 
. .. “The pastor of our church thinks 
well of it”... “Keep this strictly 
under your hat” .. . “We want the 
veterans to get all the breaks” .. . 
“We take your mortgage; we trust 
you”... “Just sign this memorandum 
and make up your mind later” . 
“Prices advance 30 per cent tomor- 
row; you’ve got to ack quick!” ... 
“You ought to consider yourself 
mighty lucky to get in on this”... 

And what will you be offered? 
Worthless stocks and bonds . . . Shares 
in oil wells and mining schemes . 
Shares in companies being organized 
to “make millions” out of “wonder- 
ful inventions” from synthetic prod- 
ucts . . . Worthless real estate, or real 
estate worth only a fraction of the 
price asked . . . Cheap, inefficient house- 
hold appliances . . . Shoddy merchan- 
dise . . . whisky warehouse receipts . . . 
horse race tips . . . “buy-back” con- 
tracts... “trade-in” allowances . . 
cemetery lots .. . fake jewelry .. . fur 
farms . . . “smuggled” goods . . . fake 
antiques . . . hosiery at low prices. . . 
fake “heirlooms” . . . lucky charms .. . 
radio auditions . . . habit cures. . . 


obesity cures . . . preparations te grow 
hair . . . “partners wanted” rackets 
. contracts with catch-all tricks 
in fine print . . . sale of Mexican di- 
vorces . . . sweepstakes, policy and 
eharitable lotteries and solicitations. 

Then there are special crooked 
schemes developed to defraud the re- 
turned veteran. Fake employment 
rackets. Schemes to “get something 
out of the Government.” Special 
offers to “men who have been dec- 
orated.” Small farms and other rosy- 
looking real estate deals designed to 
appeal to the veteran and his “little 
woman.” Business propositions which 
haven’t a whisper of a chance to 
succeed. 

To beat the swindlers, crooks and 
racketeers, there is only one thing to 
do. Be a fox—never give the wolves 
a break! The fox is a little fellow, 
but he has wit and uses it. His eyes, 
ears and nose are sharp. He spots 
trouble far off—and runs the other 
way (not out of cowardice, but dis- 
cretion). The fox knows old Kid 
Wolf is never so dangerous as when 
he dishes out the “honey talk” .. . 
when he comes along calling everyone 
“Pal”—quoting the Bible and waving 
the flag. But the fox is not fooled; 
the wolf never “sells” him anything. 

Here are five suggestions for the 
conduct of the fox: 

1) Buy no goods and have no busi- 
ness dealings with anyone unless you 
have known him to be honest and 
reliable for years. 

2) Watch out for the smooth 
worker who “hurries you up,” or 
tries to “let you in on something 
special.” There is no worth-while 
proposition that cannot just as well 
be consummated tomorrow, or a week 
from now. 

3) Remember that most people are 
hooked by wonderful propositions that 
look airtight. New schemes, and very 
clever ones, are hatched every day. 

4) Keep in mind that the crook 
tries to slip up on your blind side. 
. .. “Do you want to make money?” 
... “You gotta invest money to make 
money.” . . . “Do you want to get 
ahead?” . . . “How about the future 
of your family?” Whatever you want 
most, that is your “blind side” and 
the side every crook will choose. 

5) Keep your bonds! Hoard your 
savings! Never buy. or invest in a 
hurry. Take your time. Check first 
with people you can trust. Invest- 
igate before you invest. Check your 
bank—the Better Business Bureau—or 
reliable business people before you put 
your money into anything. Do not 
risk your money until you make sure 
you are dealing with people who are 


honest beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
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Much of the dyestuffs research conducted in the Du Pont Labora- 
tories is toward definite goals: improvements in established products, 
better methods of application, etc. 


But certain groups of scientific adventurers spend their time sailing 
uncharted seas of color, their trained eyes searching the chemical 
horizon for undiscovered scientific facts relating to dyestuffs. 


Many of these facts never develop beyond scientific curiosities. 
Others result in new and better dyes; new and better use methods. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.), Dyestuffs Div., Wilmington, Del. 


(t 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LEIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


STEN TO “CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” EVERY MONDAY EVENING ... NBC 
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Pulp Washing Without Sewer Loss 


The Swenson-Nyman Pulp Washer operates = minimizing chemical makeup and dilution of 
with a totally closed system...there is no sewer the black liquor. 
loss to waste chemicals and create a disposal 
problem. With legislative attention focused 
more and more on stream conservation, this 
equipment is especially welcome to mills faced 
with pollution problems. 


The high efficiency demonstrated by Swenson- 
Nyman Pulp Washers deserves the careful in- 
vestizgation of pulp mill management. Write 
today for Bulletin F-104. 


The elimination of sewer 
loss is but one of many advan- 
tages inherent in the advanced 
design of the Swenson-Nyman 
Pulp Washer. An additional 
outstanding feature is the effect- ; 
ive removal of chemicals with Division of W Avenue, Harvey. Ill 
the addition of less water per | Exports mts 138 NY. 
pound of pulp washed, thus 


‘on of Whiting Corporation 


PULP WASHERS + BLACK LIQUOR EVAPORATORS + LIME SLUDGE FILTERS + BLOW CONDENSERS 
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PROTECTS 
RELIANCE Sexces @ MOTORS 
INDEFINITELY ! 





of | 


OVERGREASE... UNDERGREASE .. . FAIL TO GREASE 
iT MAKES NO DIFFERENCE! 


te Write today for Bulletin C-118 which gives complete details 


on the many additional advantages of Reliance Series C Motors. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
j 1078 Ivanhoe Road Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham ¢ Boston © Buffalo * Chicago © Cincinnati * Denver © Detroit ¢ Gary © Greenville © Houston * Kalamazoo ©* Kansas City 
Knoxville * Los Angeles © Milwaukee © Minneapolis * New Orleans © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Portland, Ore, * Rockford, fll, 
St. Lovis © Son Francisco * Seattle © Syracuse * Tampa ¢ Tulsa * Washington, D.C 
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DO YOU KNOW ROLLER CHAIN... 










is right for 
heavy loads! 
@ WITH ROLLER CHAINS, working loads are distributed 


over a large number of sprocket teeth. Thus each tooth 
carries its proportionate part of the heavy load imposed, 
assuring far greater load handling ability in less space. 


@ THIS CALENDER DRIVE is a typical ex- 
ample of the ability of Baldwin-Rex roller 
chain to handle heavy torsional loads with- 
out the tremendous bulk of other types of 
drives. The natural elasticity of the chain 
plus the oil film between the working parts 
cushions tremendous shock loads. They’re 
built to stand up under the toughest service 
without slippage. 


32T DRIVER SPROCKET 
31.8R.PM 

32T DRIVEN SPROCKET 
@ AS THIS DRIVE DESIGN DIAGRAM indicates, ! 
Baldwin-Rex roller chains can be flexed in two 32T IDLER 
directions . . . an indication of their versatility. i rh 
They are easily instalied and maintained, and do 
not need adjustable centers for effective opera- 
tion. This drive has given years of satisfactory 
service. Operating and maintenance costs have 
been unusually low. 


*E-100 CHAIN 








Write for competent informa- 
tion and assistance on your 
specific drive problems, or for 


vices ‘ROLLER CHAINS 


roller chains. BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH DIVISION OF CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
367 Plainfield Street, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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Large size 125-pound Stain- 
less Steel ‘“‘Y” Valve with 
flanged ends, bolted flanged 
yoke-bonnet and outside 
screw rising stem. Sizes 214” 
to 12”, inclusive. 


. 





Standard 150-pound Stainless Steef Gate 
Valve with flanged ends, bolted flanged yoke- 
bonnet, outside screw rising stem and taper 
wedge solid disc. Sizes 214” to 8”, inclusive. 










Years ago Powell pioneered in making Cast Steel 
Valves to handle flow control requirements for which 
bronze and iron valves were not fully suited. 


Later, the development of the chemical and process 
industries imposed new demands; namely, for valves 
to handle corrosive media. Again Powell blazed the 
trail and today, in addition to Bronze, Iron and 
Steel Valves of every required type, size and pres- 
sure, Powell offers not only the Cast Steel but also 
many special designs in the widest range of pure 
metals and special alloys ever used in making valves. 











In short, Powell is prepared to supply the right 
valve for every service in the modern paper mill. 
Catalogs on request. Kindly specify whether you 
are interested in Bronze and Iron; Cast Steel; or 
Corrosion Resistant Valves. If you have any flow 
control problems, consult Powell Engineering. 


of 
i. The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio 





Large size 150-pound Stainless Steel 
Swing Check Valve with flanged ends 
and bolted flanged cap. The disc, hung 
on a 5-degree angle, has ample 
lift to permit full, straightway, 
unobstructed flow through the es 
valve body. Sizes 2” to 12”, incl. - 
¢ 

A 

*, 


ay 
150-pound Stainless Steel ‘‘Y” Vaive with flanged ends, 


bolted flanged yoke-bonnet and outside screw rising 150-pound Stainless Stee! G!obe Valve 
stem. Equipped with Powell Patented Seat Wiper, which with flanged ends, bolted flanged yoke- 
clears the faces of any corrosion products or adhering bonnet, outside screw rising stem and 
materials, thus insuring a tight metal to metal contact renewable plug type disc. Sizes 14” 
between seat and disc. Sizes 14” to 2”, inclusive. to 3”, inclusive. 
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OF ALL CHEMICAL PULP MADE ON THIS 


CONTINENT IS PROCESSED AT SOME STAGE OF 
ITS MANUFACTURE IN EQUIPMENT BUILT 
OR LINED BY STEBBINS. 


Let us demonstrate the superiority of 
Stebbins lining and tile tank service the 
next time you line a new vessel or reline 


an old one. 


SE} a>) 
Stebbins Engineering and Manufacturing Company 
EASTERN BOULEVARD, WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
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DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY - Pittsburgh, Pa., and Everywhere 
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EXACT-A-LOAD CONTROL 


Gives You More and Better Quality Paper _—_ 





Exact-a-load Roll-Loading offers im- 
proved control, wide application and 





increased economy. 


Used for pneumatic loading of wet 
presses, squeeze presses, calender and 
super-calender stacks, Exact-a-load 
enables you to produce—and duplicate 
—better quality paper, with fewer re- 
jects and with reduced roll mainte- 
nance. Exact-a-load is easy to install 
and maintain—more than pays for its 


moderate initial cost in a short time. 


thud Here Ta Why... | 
EXACT-A-LOAD SAVES TIME: | 
In loading and unloading the rolls. 


In securing proper adjustment. | 


In keeping the operator informed 
at all times, by providing visible | 
record of applied loading. 


EXACT-A-LOAD SAVES PAPER: 
By maintaining desired loading 
pressure on both front and back of 
the rolls. 


By preventing damage to felt when 





crushes occur because of fast simul- } 
taneous unloading of both ends of | 





the roll. 
Available with diaphragm motor or air piston load applicators. Types for | | 
load and unload; or run and lift, or both. Take this forward step toward 
“4 making your job easier, more productive; ask for your copy of Bulletin 
ae PD-102 and supplementary data. | 
te | 
OTE 8 


MAS ON-NEILAN REGULATOR CO. 


1196 ADAMS ST., BOSTON 24, MASS., U.S.A. 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Tulsa Cleveland Chicago Atlanta St. Louis San Franci Los Angeles Houston « Mason Regulator Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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PART OF THE PICTURE 
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WALDRON 
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DATERS 


The first coating machine in this country was 
built by WALDRON in 1852. In every major 
development in the science of coating since that 
time, WALDRON engineers have played a prom- 
inent part. Today, modern WALDRON machines 
are designed for a wide variety of coating 
methods devised to meet individual product and 
processing problems. 


To insure maximum speed, uniformity and 
quality of coating, the leading makers of coated 
paper and fabrics specify machines designed and 
built by WALDRON — machines that embody 
nearly a century of engineering experience in 
producing precision coating. Whatever your 
coating problem, there’s a modern WALDRON 
machine especially designed to correctly meet it. 


Utilize the services of our Research and Development 
Staff and the facilities of our Testing Laboratory to 
determine in advance your equipment requirements. 


= TYNE) -le) mone 


Var UFFLCE * Lot 


CHICAGO ¢ 


ve 
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NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 
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Savings in belt costs through 
longer belt life. 


Greatly reduced maintenance 
costs. 


Requires no basement or mezza- 
nine; saves floor space. 


Saves cost of structural steel for 
supporting line shaft or cost 
of piers. 


Permits installation of relatively 
smaller line shaft with anti- 
friction bearings for power 
savings. 


SELECTIVE DRIVE 


Fine draw regulation, exact draw 
maintenance — those indispensable 
requirements of paper machine 
operators—are assured by this new 
achievement of Sandy Hill engineers. 
Combines simplicity of design with 
trouble-free operation, power-saving 
economy, safety and low first cost. 


Unvarying draw between sections is 
provided through Sandy Hill's par- 
ticular design involving effective use 
of V-belts and sheaves. There is no 


detectable slippage in the V-belt fea- 
ture of the drive, and the speed regu- 
lation made possible by the variable 
pitch V-belt sheaves is beyond the 
range of other mechanical combina- 
tions. Gives twice the draw range of 
the cone pulley and flat belt. 


Sandy Hill Selective Drive can reduce 
operating costs for you. Write for 
circular showing drawings and ex- 
plaining construction details. 


THE SANDY HILL IRON & BRASS WORKS 


HUDSON FALLS,N. Y 
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For reliable protection against destroying 
organisms, the lumber and woodworking 
industries—like many other enterprises— 

have found true effectiveness in Dowicide. 


When saws transform trees into lumber, 
wood destruction starts. It can be pre- 
vented by Dowicide 7 (Dow Penta- 
chlorphenol), a tested preservative 
that forestalls damage by mold, 

decay and termites. 
Pentachlorphenol is only 


very slightly soluble 
in water and 





its volatility is extremely low. Hence it 
affords protection that lasts. And it is highly 
toxic to practically all fungi, bacteria and 
other microorganisms. Yet wood treated 
with pentachlorphenol is clean and 
paintable, nonbleeding, easily handled. 


Dow is prepared to supply pentachlor- 
phenol in quantity and counsel you 
on its use. Try pentachlorphenol 

for wood preservation—try 
Dowicides to halt destruc- 

tion by organisms in 

any industry. 
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DOW 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Get Accurate 


Consistency Regulation 


by just a turn of a knob 


The Brammer Control maintains uniform consist- 
ency of all grades of stocks from that used for 
cigarette paper to roofing felt . . . and regulates at 
consistencies from 2% to 6% . including rag 
stock. 

The regulating Valve keeps your desired stock con- 


sistency constant .. . automatically. 











NO 
LUBRICATING 
EXCEPT WATER 
VALVE 
STEM 
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Just Air, a FOXBORO instrument and the diluting 
water valve do the work efficiently and dependably 

. maintaining consistency regulation to 1/10th 
of 1%. No moving parts—no maintenance. Easy 


to install and operate. 


Many repeat orders (twelve by one user), evidence 
the satisfactory operation of the Brammer Control. 


Licensed under U. S. Patent numbers: 
1,810,111 — 1,884075 — 2,302,326 — 
2,302,327 


Re ata 
Nigh ih, ip 
SONG 
OO 


\\ 


=i 
“see ne ot 


UNCORRECTED CORRECTED 


24-hour record chart, showing consist- 
ency before and after diluting water 
has been supplied. 


COMPLETELY 


, ATED . 
AIR-OPER Write for Brammer Catalog. 


PAPER and INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES 


Tilete) melela-ha-te 
122 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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— there is a “Hooperwood-Engineered” Dryer Felt 
to answer each specific requirement. 


Because no single type of Dryer Felt will suit 
the needs of all mills — or even all positions on 
the same machine — WM. E. HOOPER & SONS 


COMPANY has produced several distinct types of 
Cotton and Asbestos Felts. 


Therefore, for instance, if it is a rugged, heavy felt 
you need for fine finish in normal production .. . or 
a lightweight, extra-porous felt for faster drying 
.. or an Asbestos felt to withstand the advanced 
temperatures in high-speed production of Kraft and 
other heavy papers — HOOPERWOOD “Canvas 
Engineering” has the answer to your problem. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 
New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 


Mills: WOODBERRY. BALTIMORE, MD. 








HOOPERWOOD DRYER FELTS 
COTTON AND ASBESTOS 
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Before installing Ryertex press roll 
bearing (left) and after (below) 
showing better operating conditions. 





Why You Get Cleaner Paper 
with Ryertex Bearings 


Clean operation is especially important at 
the wet end of paper machines. Here oil and 
grease are more likely to find their way into 
the paper. Here dirt can do the most wide- 
spread damage by contaminating the pulp. 

This fact points up one more good reason 
for using Ryertex plastic bearings on couch 
rolls and press rolls because Ryertex requires 
only water lubrication. By eliminating oil 
and grease, Ryertex permits far cleaner op- 
eration as shown in the “before and after” 
pictures at the top of the page. As a result, 
water-lubricated Ryertex gives cleaner felts 
and cleaner paper. 

An additional advantage of Ryertex bear- 
ings is their very low coefficient of friction. 
Reports from many mills prove that smooth, 


tough Ryertex lasts longer and reduces 
power consumption. 

Why not investigate the money-saving 
advantages of Ryertex for couch and press 
roll bearings in your mill. Complete details 
are available without obligation. Write to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Ryertex 
Division, Chicago, New York, Los Angeles. 





Other Ryertex Applications Include 
Bearings for 
Drum Barkers Grinders Jordans 
Deckers Beaters Fourdriniers 
Knotters Refiners Calenders 


Also Suction Box Covers, Suction Pipe Covers, 
Forming Boards and Doctor Blades 











RYERSON ~ RYERTEX 
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Hand Papermaking. 


CHARLES G. WEBER, Technologist 
National Bureau of Standards 


>>> JAPANESE HANDMADE 
paper is one of the most interesting 
examples of handicraft to be found 
anywhere. The leisurely, primitive 
methods have no place in our own 
highly mechanized paper industry, 
and they are gradually giving way to 
some extent in Japan to faster meth- 
ods. The art of making paper by 
hand, however, is deeply rooted in 
Japanese life and the products have 
unique qualities. Hence, the indus- 
try may be expected to remain extant 
for generations. 

The history of papermaking in 
Japan has been covered in a number 
of articles (1, 2, 3), and it is sufficient 
to say that the Japanese have dis- 
played great skill in producing hand- 
made papers since long before paper 
was known in the western world. They 
learned the art from the Chinese and 
it appears that they quickly surpassed 
their teachers in some respects. Jap- 


Fig. 1 (above)—Japanese peasants har- 
vesting the cultivated kozo shrubs. The 
bark of this plant is the most important 
raw material for handmade papers. 
(From an original drawing) 


Fig. 2 (center)—The steaming of bark- 


producing shrubs preparatory to peel- 
ing. (From an old drawing) 


Fig. 3 (below)—The operation of strip- 
ping bark from steamed shrubs. (From 
an original drawing) 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is based on 
observations of the author during a re- 
cent technical survey of papermaking in 
Japan. The survey was made under the 
auspices of the Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, with the co-operation of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 





anese skill in the art of making papers 
by hand methods has been acknowl- 
edged for more than a thousand years. 
Modern handmade papers of Japan 
owe their much sought-after quali- 
ties to the innate craftsmanship of 
the workers, developed through scores 
of generations of community enter- 
prise, and to the unique properties of 
the bark fibers used. Making paper 
by hand in this land seems to link 
the ancient civilization of the Orient 
with things modern. Possessing rare 
beauty associated with ancient Ori- 
ental handicraft, the papers produced 
are among the strongest in the world 
for their weight per unit of area. 


Fibrous Raw Materials 


Although various vegetable fibers 
have been used by Japanese paper- 
makers from time to time, commer- 
cial use is now practically limited 
to three typically Japanese bark fibers. 

se are in order of importance 
kozu, the paper mulberry (Brous- 
sonetia kazinaki); mitumata also 
spelled mitsumata, (Edgeworthia pa- 
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Observations on the Handmade Paper Industry in Japan 


The handmade paper industry in Javan is the basis for interesting community 
enterprise. A good example is furnished by the Ogawa district, less than 100 
miles from Tokyo. Pagermaking in this area is known to have flourished for 
over five centuries, and apparently the present community plan has been in 
successful operation for a great many years. The organization “Ogawa Paper- 
making Associates” has a membership of more than 500 small individual mills 
in the picturesque hills surrounding the village of Ogawa. The association oper- 
ates an institute comprising a papermaking school, an experimental laboratory, 
and a model handmade paper plant. This institute is supported jointly by the 
State (Saitana Prefecture) and the association. The association also maintains 
paper warehouses and acts as selling agent and shipper for the association. The 
community at Ogawa is purely papermaking in that the cultivated land is 
utilized for growing the bark-producing shrubs, and paper is made the year 
around. Other papermaking communities like Iwasaka are semi-agricultural 
and make paper mainly in the winter. Many papermaking communities or dis- 
tricts are scattered throughout Japan proper. Some districts contain a dozen 
papermaking houses, others more than a thousand. Some still use the most 
primitive equipment, while others have modern improvements and are partially 
mechanized. In general, the districts are in picturesque hills, many in almost 
inaccessible regions. This industry seems to savor of ancient civilization and the 








products are symbols of “things Japanese.” 








pyrifera); and gampi (Wickstroemia 
sikokiana). 

The kozu and mitumata shrubs 
are cultivated extensively all over 
Japan by the peasants, the annual pro- 
duction of crude bark amounting to 
about 30,000 tons. Gampi has not 
been cultivated successfully, and the 
supply of this wild shrub is small and 
diminishing. All cultivated shrubs 
are cut in winter, trimmed to uni- 
form length and tied in bundles. The 
bark is removed by hand stripping 
after boiling in water or steaming 
over open kettles. Figures 1, 2, and 
3 show the operations of cutting, 
steaming, and peeling the shrubs. 
These illustrations are reproductions 
of original drawings which are very 
old, but the operations are little dif- 
ferent today. The bark is washed, us- 


ually in streams, air dried, and 


bundled, after which it is ready for 
delivery to the paper mills. Up to 


this point the work is carried on by 
the farmer peasant who grows the 
shrubs. The gampi is gathered in 
the spring while the sap is running 
and peeled without steaming. Rice 
straw up to 15 per cent is added to 
some papers, particularly art papers, 
to harden them. Some wood pulp is 
occasionally added, but it acts mere- 
ly as an adulterant to extend the long 


fibers. 


Preparation of Bark Half Stock 


The first step in the preparation of 
half stock from bark is a slow and 
laborious one. Inasmuch as the light- 
colored inner bark or bast is the only 
portion used, the dark, outer por- 
tion must be discarded. The separa- 
tion is made by hand, usually by 
women, after the crude bark has 
been steamed over open kettles of 
water or soaked for long periods in 
cold water. A typical scene in re- 


: # 
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Fig. 4 (left)}—Workman separating the light-colored, bast portion of the bark from the 


moving the usable bast portion from 
the crude bark is shown in Figure 4, 
taken from an old drawing. The 
same primitive method of separa- 
tion still can be observed in the paper- 
making regions throughout Japan. 
After the bast portion has been 
washed, dried, and tied in bundles 
it can be stored indefinitely, ready 
for pulping. 

The actual cooking of the bark 
fibers is a simple operation. Full 
length bark is boiled in open kettles 
with alkali (caustic soda, soda ash, 
or lime). The usual procedure is to 
soak two hours in cold water, then 
boil for three hours in about 10 per 
cent caustic soda. The kettles are 
very small usually holding about 25 
pounds of bark, and the only agita- 
tion is an occasional hand stirring 
with a wood paddle. A typical bark 
cooker is shown in Figure §. 

The cooked stock is given a very 
thorough washing in running water, 
usually in a stream, or in a tank fed 
by water from a clear stream. The 
washing step is particularly impor- 
tant because chemical bleaching is 
seldom used, and most stock is washed 
for days in clear cold water to 
bleach as well as to clean it. Upon 
completion of the washing, the stock 
is subjected to hand picking, which 
consists of going over the stock in 
the most careful manner, and actu- 
ally removing by hand all specks, dis- 
colored pieces of bark, and foreign 
matter. It may be picked over either 
in the clear water or on the edge 
of a table or rack where it is draped 
wet after dipping from the water 
on a stick about the size of a lead 
pencil. This primitive and laborious 
step, which is illustrated in Figures 
6 and 7, is one secret behind the fabri- 





eee ; 
dark-colored, outer bark which is dis- 


carded. (From an original drawing.) Fig. 5 (right)—The pulping process. The bast portions of the barks are cooked in open-kettle 
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digesters (1945) 
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Left to right: Fig. 6—Hand cleaning. The specks and other extraneous particles are removed from the cooked and washed fibers 
by careful hand picking (1945). Fig. 7—A study in painstaking hand picking of washed half stock (1945). Fig. 8—Beating has a 
literal meaning in the preparation of bast fibers for the Japanese papermaker. (From an original drawing) 


cation of relatively spotless tissues 
from barb fibers without bleaching. 
The washing and picking operations 
are performed with infinite pains and 
patience by women and girls. Charac- 
teristic of Oriental technique, hand 
picking achieves a high degree of 
uniform cleanliness. 


Beating 


A feature peculiar to the ancient 
Japanese art is retained in the beating 
of bast fibers, more particularly kozu. 
Wet halfstock is laid on hardwood 
or stone slabs, and literally beaten to 
a pulp by pounding with wood rods 
comparable to long baseball bats, or 
with short-handled wooden mallets. 
The operators, usually women, squat in 
oriental fashion after the manner 
shown in Figure 8, and beat each 
batch of stock 1%4 to 2 hours. That 
this has always been regarded as par- 
ticularly monotonous labor can be 
well understood, especially since much 
of it formerly was done at night. 
The process as carried on in many 
regions has been shortened somewhat 
by machinery. Some very small Hol- 
lander-type beaters, used for machine- 
made papers, are employed to com- 
plete the beating after the hand 
pounding. However, the beater rolls 
are always held several inches from 
the bedplate so that the important 
feature of never cutting the fibers 
at any stage is retained. 

Various modifications of the usual 
beating procedure, are introduced 
in some regions, such as using crude 
stampers instead of bats and mallets. 
In some instances, the stock is given 
a relatively violent agitation with a 
forked tool, resembling a crude pitch- 
fork, as a finishing touch to the beat- 


ing operation. The use of this step 
was not observed where the small 
Hollanders were used after hand 
beating, and it is assumed that the 
final brushing in the Hollanders is 
displacing fork maceration. 

Upon completion of the beating, the 
stock is concentrated by the simple 
method of filling silk-lined bambo 
baskets, allowing the water to drain 
away. The pulp, either in the baskets, 
or removed and shaped into crude, 
wet balls, is ready for the paper- 
maker. Since any drying at this stage 
would make the pulp more difficult 
to use for subsequently making up 
the slurry in the forming vat, it is 
never drained more than a few hours 
before use. The importance of keep- 
ing freshly-drained stock for the 
papermaker is the reason for doing 
much of the beating at night. 


Forming Paper 


The fabrication of delicate sheets 
of Japanese tissues, with their remark- 
able fiber strength and nearly perfect 
formation, merits detailed considera- 
tion. Here, the traditional methods 
are followed in the most patient man- 
ner. The papermaker throws wet 
balls of pulp into the vat and adds 
water to make up slurry of the de- 
sired consistency. The wet balls serve 
as the units of measure of the pulp. 
After the slurry is well mixed by hand 
stirring, a thick mucilage is added. 
This is a clear, viscous water-extract 
of roots, usually roots of the Tororoaoi 
plant. It is called by the Japanese, 
nori. This nori plays an indispensable 
part in the sheet-forming process. It 
improves the suspension of fibers, pre- 
vents flocculation, and controls the 
drainage rate or slowness. Hence, it 
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is the principal secret of the excellent 
formation obtained in the long-fibered, 
thin sheets. In addition, the nori acts 
as a temporary bonding cement, giv- 
ing freshly-formed sheets sufficient 
strength for handling. The adhesive 
strength of the material is lost by 
self-fermentation after twelve hours 
or so, which is very fortunate. Other- 
wise, the sheets could not be separated 
after pressing. 

Two methods of forming paper on 
hand molds are in use. In one method 
the mold is filled with stock by 
dipping in the vat permitting all of 
the water to drain while the mold is 
subjected .to the usual lateral shaking 
motion. This is the method used 
throughout the rest of the world 
where handmade papers are made, and 
needs no further description. The 
second method, very widely used in 
Japan, is called nagasi-zuki by them 
and is peculiar to that ceuntry. 

The art of nagasi-zuki calls for the 
most skillful technique obeserved by 
the author in handmade paper produc- 
tion. It appears, also, that the deli- 
cate Japanese tissues of renown derive 
their special charm in no small meas- 
ure from this method. 

In the nagasi-zuki method, the mold 
is filled in the conventional manner; 
the stock which contains enough nori 
to make it drain very slowly, is caused 
to flow forward and backward, and 
from end to end by shaking the mold 
in a horizontal plane. As soon as a 
thin layer of fibers has caught on the 
screen, the remainder of the stock in 
the mold is “spilled” over the back 
edge, or deckle, back into the vat, by 
a single dexterous motion of the opera- 
tor. In making the thin delicate 
sheets, the drainage is stopped by thus 
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Fig. 9—Japanese pa- 

permaker forming 

paper on a relative- 

ly large hand mold 
(1945) 


Fig. 10—Casting off 
the surplus stock 
over the back deckle 
of the mold in the 
truly Japanese meth- 
od of sheet forming 
(nagasi-zuki—1945) 


Fig. 11 — Removing 
the forming screen 
bearing a freshly- 
formed sheet of pa- 
per from the mold 
frame preparatory 
to “couching” the 
sheet on top of the 
pile of paper on the 
drain board (1945) 


Fig. 12—Placing the 
freshly-formed sheet 
of paper (still on the 
screen) on top of the 
pile of wet paper. 
This is the “couch- 
ing” operation (1945) 





discarding the excess of stock, when, 
in the judgment of the operator, the 
desired thickness is reached. How- 
ever, in making thicker sheets, several 
fillings of the mold are often required, 
a thin layer of fibers being added with 
each filling of stock; the remainder 
is then discarded over the deckle. This 
disposition of the surplus of stock is 
the salient feature of nagais-zuki, the 
distinctly Japanese method of forming 
handsheets. Through the manipula- 
tion involved, practically all lumps and 
flocculations of stock as well as all 
light, potentially spot-forming extra- 
neous matter are effectively kept from 
the sheet. Also it appeared from ob- 
servation that a better formation with 
the extremely long fibers resulted than 
was obtained by use of the conven- 
tional method of draining all of the 
water through the screen. At any 
rate, the great majority of the most 
exceptional delicate long fibered tis- 
sues observed by the author were 
made by the nagasi-zuki method. 
Typical steps in sheet forming are 
shown in Figures 9 and 10. 


An interesting method is employed 
for removing the newly-formed sheets 
from the mold. The screen bearing 
the sheet is removed from the mold 
frame and placed sheet-down on top 
of the wet paper which is stacked 
on a draining table. Since the wet 
sheet adheres to the top of the pile 
of paper more than to the screen, the 
screen is easily stripped from the paper, 
leaving the new sheet on top of the 
pile. These operations are illustrated 
in Figures 11, 12, and 13. The form- 
ing screen shown in these illustrations 
is not a fine-meshed wire such as we 
in America are familiar with. It is 
a screen consisting of fine bamboo 
splints bound together with silk thread 
which is the usual construction of the 
Japanese hand-mold screens. These 
screens like the paper made on them 
are hand-made, and are usually fine ex- 
amples of craftsmanship. They im- 
part a delicate “laid” design to the 
papers. 

The mold, except in the very small 
sizes, is usually supported by cords 
from the projecting ends of flexible 
bamboo poles. The poles bend readily 
to permit dipping the mold in the vat 
to fill it, but normally they will sup- 
port the mold several inches above the 
stock to lighten the work of the paper- 
maker. The supporting strings can be 
seen in Figures 9 and 10. The stock 
is stirred by the papermaker with a 
comb-shaped agitator which swings 
back and forth pendulum-like from 
wood supports when in use, and is 
hung against the wall at other times. 
This agitator is shown in use in Fig- 
ure 14. 
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The day’s production for each op- 
erator is stacked wet in a single pile 
on the draining board, and then 
pressed. The presses are crude affairs, 
usually consisting of primitive lever 
contrivances loaded with rocks. How- 
ever, the operation is simple and they 
serve the purpose. The paper must be 
left for about 24 hours in the press 
because the neri which plays such an 
important role, must lose its adhesive 
properties by fermentation before the 
sheets of paper can be separated. The 
wet sheets are stacked without inter- 
leaving of any kind. 


After pressing, the sheets are re- 
moved from the pile one at a time, and 
brushed flat upon the drying surface. 
Formerly, all drying was done on 
smooth boards placed in the sun. The 
use of small heated sheet-iron surfaces 
as shown in Figure 15 also was ob- 
served, but drying boards such as those 
shown in Figure 16 are still very much 
in evidence in all handmade paper com- 
munities. The presence of these boards 
was, in fact, used by the author to 
“spot” the small papermaking estab- 
lishments in the hills. 


The Japanese handmade papers in 
the past were never sized in the sense 
of adding anything to impart water 
or ink resistance. This was not neces- 
sary because the native brush writes 
admirably on the most porous water- 
leaf sheets. Recently, rosin size and 
starch have been used to adapt papers 
to the writing pens of the western 
world. The use of both is said to 
be based on European and American 
practice. Clay filler, on the other 
hand, appears to have been utilized in 
some of the very old torinoko papers 
which are claimed by some to have 
been the original India Bible Papers. 


The size of sheet formed by hand 
varies widely according to the locality. 
In general, the more primitive the mill 
is, the smaller the size of the vat and 
mold. Many molds are little over a 
foot wide. On the other hand, the 
author has a hand-made sheet from 
Ogawa which measures 35 by 70 
inches. Many paper molds range in 
size from about two feet square up 
to two by four feet. The skillful 
manipulation of a hand-mold eight 
square feet in area, by a woman, is 
a sight that cannot fail to install re- 
spect for the skill of these Oriental 
workers. One worker may make in 
a year of the most painstaking labor 
only as much paper as one of our mod- 
ern machines will produce in twenty 
minutes. Nevertheless such workers 
have been able to build into their prod- 
ucts sufficient quality and charm to 
survive the competition of the high- 
speed machinery in world markets. 


Fig. 13 — Removing 
the forming screen 
from the newly- 
formed sheet of pa- 
per which now clings 
to the top of the pile 
of wet paper (1945) 


Fig. 14—Stirring pa- 
permaking stock in 
the vats with the 
primitive toothed 
agitators (1945) 


Fig. 15 — Using a 
steam - heated iron 
surface for drying 
handmade papers. 
This is a relatively 
modern touch (1945) 


Fig. 16 — The time- 
honored method of 
drying in the sun on 
smooth boards (From 
an original drawing) 
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Recreational Activities in Industry 





Mr. Skillman (left) consults with other committeemen on plans for a project 


>>> ARE EXTRA-JOB activities 
recreational? Before making an analy- 
sis of the value or merit of any recrea- 
tion, the objective must be known. 

Industrial recreation should admin- 
ister to the avocational activities of all 
ages and sexes. With this as an objec- 
tive, the aims, simply and clearly 
stated, are: 

1) Building physical fitness 

2) Better use of free time 

3) Leadership and sportsmanship 
training 

4) Building comunity pride 

5) Fostering company pride and 
loyalty 

6) Interdepartmental co-operation 

7) Creation of better morale 

8) Knowledge of employee prob- 
lems 

9) Information for employee up- 
grading 

Each of these aims or objectives can 
be and should be mutually advantage- 
ous to employee and employer. Each 
would be an appropriate title for a 
lengthy treatise on the mutual value 
received from industrial recreation. 
Any one of the nine aims is, within 
itself, ample justification for the work. 

The industrial recreation program 
often is spoken of as one with intan- 
gible values. Is a physically sound em- 
ployee an intangible thing? Is an em- 
ployee with leadership ability, with 
company pride, with high morale, with 
the know-how to co-operate with 
others, intangible? Consider, for in- 
stance, an employer who knows those 
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among his employees who are worthy 
of upgrading, those who are loyal to 
the company and proud of the com- 
munity in which they live and work. 
Possessed of such knowledge, could 
this employer be said to use intangibles 
in working out his personnel problems? 

Industrial recreation is immeasurable 
only to the extent that its value is 
beyond measure. It is tangible and last- 
ing. It is the good will that often rep- 
resents the major asset in the value 
of a merchandise establishment. In- 
dustrial recreation is the only tie be- 
tween the employee’s home and his 
job. 

Having listed our objectives let us 
study the approach to accomplishing 
them. Normally we work through 
four channels: athletic, social, outing, 
and cultural. 

By athletic activities we think of 
baseball, bowling, tennis, basketball, 
golf, archery, handball, table tennis, 
badminton, horseshoes, and so on 
through the sports field. Many indivi- 
duals not physically able to perform 
strenuous physical athletics get rec- 
reation from acting as sports officials, 
timekeepers and scorers. Others as- 
sume the jobs of coaches and mana- 
gers and play the game harder from 
the bench than do the athletes on 
the playing field. All of these non- 
playing participants are just as rec- 
reationally active as the player. 

Our social activities are mainly 
dances, cards, smokers, banquets, 
checkers, etc. Social activities call for 
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committees, speakers, dance callers, 
waiters, cooks and dozens of other 
helpers. All of us have seen a commit- 
teeman get a thrill from staging a so- 
cial party, even though the volunteer 
actually did nothing but perform men- 
ial tasks while the others played. 


We provide outing activities con- 
sisting of hunting, hiking, camping, 
swimming, bicycling, and picnics. 
Recreation in this field possibly re- 
quires less extra-jobs than any of the 
others, but if the outing is to be suc- 
cessful, someone must have planned 
it in advance, prepared a program or 
a lunch, or secured permission for the 
use of picnic and camp grounds. Some- 
one must collect and return the equip- 
ment or arrange for transportation. 
These workers do the job because it is 


recreation to them. 


Culturally, we usually arrange ac- 
tivities in music, dramatics, photog- 
raphy, collecting, and crafts. Can you 
imagine a successful venture in the 
cultural field without hundreds of 
advance details being taken care of? 
Talent must be selected and sometimes 
trained. Tickets must be distributed 
and accounted for. Meetings must be 
carefully scheduled and interesting 
programs arranged. All of these jobs 
are recreation for the worker. 

Collectively, these four fields of 
activities cover a wide and diversified 
list of recreational opportunities, but 
do they meet the need of every em- 
ployee? Every program should be de- 
signed for 100 per cent participation. 
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Should we correctly assume that 
every employee is interested in athlet- 
ics, social engagements, outdoor activi- 
ties or cultural improvement? Too 
many of us, build our program for 
these four interests and at times not 
even all of these. 

Let us face our goal of complete 
participation, as a sales problem. Why 
doesn’t every employee take advan- 
tage of what we are offering? Could 
it be because we are giving them what 
we want them to have rather than 
what they want? When you are sure 
you know the one way to do a thing, 
watch your step; nine times out of ten, 
there are several better ways. 

We lack something in our recrea- 
tional activities to make complete 
participation possible. Many people 
not interested in any of the listed 
activities are using their spare time in 
useful and needed work. Are these 
activities recreational? 

It is an old adage that the greatest 
pleasure comes from giving pleasure 
to others. A good illustration of this 
may be found in the activities of a 
group of girls who organize “carry-in” 
parties for convalescent veterans. De- 
tails of the party are carefully planned 
in advance and all the “makings” of 
the party such as food, games, favors, 
prizes, decorations, etc., are prepared 
ready for instant use. The advance 
planning and preparation demand care- 
ful organization. Many of the girls 
act as hostesses at the parties. Others 
find their recreation in preparing food, 
making the favors, collecting games, 
etc. But all find recreation through 
service, and the knowledge and leader- 
ship ability gained in organizing and 
promoting the activity will serve 
them well in their regular work. Their 
recreation is “service to others.” They 
are making good use of their free 
time; they are devoloping leadership, 

































The 5-piece or- 
chestra at left 
furnished cultural 
activities, while 
the worker (be- 
low) finds a form 
of social recrea- 
tion playing 
checkers while 
eating his lunch 


A community was 
served by girls 
(at right) who or- 
ganized a Christ- 
mas party and 
gave all the pres- 
ents to the needy 


company, and community pride, and 
adding to good morale. 

Would it be fair to assume that the 
man who devotes every minute of his 
free time working as a scout master 
over thirty-two active young Ameri- 
cans has no recreation? This man pre- 
sides over regular weekly troop and 
patrol meetings. He is the jack of all 
trades with setting up programs, budg- 
ets, entertainment, and training. He 
must himself participate in leadership 
training and then pass the knowledge 
on to every boy. A scout master must 
be a counsellor, an administrator and a 
foreman. He must know and be able 
to give first aid and he must be will- 
ing to act as a transportation expert, 
a parade marshal and a camp director. 
We can hardly say this man has no 
recreation. 
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Let us think about the young lady 
with the beautiful soprano voice who 
refuses to sing in the company chorus. 
Is she getting any recreation? She is 
an active member of a certain church. 
She is chairman of the women’s aux- 
illiary and is always working for the 
sewing bees, the banquets, and the 
white elephant sales. She sings in the 
church choir and is soloist at all church 
weddings and funerals. Church work 
is her recreation. Industry should en- 
courage her activities and not con- 
sider her abilities lost, because she 
serves the church rather than the com- 
pany. 

You know Bill Harding, the jani- 
tor; there is one in every industry. 
He takes no part in the company rec- 
reational program. He says he is too 
old for athletics and outings; his wife 
is an invalid and he is not interested in 
social events. He doesn’t even know 
how to play cards, checkers, or horse- 
shoes. He tells you he never went be- 
yond the sixth grade in school and he 
thinks he is too old to learn—so he is 
not interested in cultural advance- 





ment. But Bill was one of the first to 
volunteer as a member of the War 
Bond Sales Committee—he had a son 
in the service. Bill served faithfully 
and well through eight war loan cam- 
paigns and sold his department 100 
per cent. He worked his garden and 
supplied food for his family and sev- 
eral neighbors. Bill donated hundreds 
of hours of free service to the Soldiers 
and Sailors Canteen. Were Bill’s extra- 
job activities recreational? Definitely, 
yes. 

Take the case of a group of women, 
all over fifty, who are sponsoring a 
company blood bank in one industry. 
These women are past the age when 
sports or outings appeal to them. They 
feel they do not have time for social 
engagements, but the opportunity of- 
fered in serving their fellow employees 
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Athletics won representation by a men’s handicap bowling tournament (at left) and the girls hayride (right) furnished a gay outing 


through maintaining a blood bank is 
something that makes sense to them 
and renders a very real service when 
it is needed most. It gives them no end 
of satisfaction in a job well done. The 
blood donor club is made up of those 
who volunteer to give their blood to a 
local hospital to be held for the use 
of employees and their families. The 
club makes requests for donors, makes 
all appointments for donations, ar- 
ranges for transportation to and from 
the hospital, and at least one member 
accompanies each group of donors, 
standing by with refreshments from 
the plant cafeteria. When the blood 
is needed by some employee or member 
of his family, the hospital uses it, and 
then notifies the club so the unit may 
be replaced. 

The results of this work eddy like 
ripples from a stone dropped in a 
pool. First, there is the group respon- 
sible for the idea—certainly they bene- 
fit. Then the donors themselves feel a 
deep satisfaction in knowing that they 
have contributed so greatly to some 
fellow worker, and the recipients feel 
a strong bond with the blood donor 
club and the company. This project 
serves to cement employee relations 
for the benefit of all concerned. Is it 
recreation? Certainly, it builds for 
company and community pride, it 
creates better employee morale and 
it does what it can for physical better- 
ment. 

It is the duty of industrial recrea- 
tion to divert the employee to chan- 
nels that relieve job monotony. 

Let us review the case of John Smith. 
He was interested in bingo, not to 
play it, but to work on the committee 
planning and operating the game. He 
was so interested that he organized in 
his own department a bingo committee 
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of about fifteen people for work at a 
company party. Usually we think of 
a thing of this kind as a recreational 
diversion benefiting only the player 
but it is not always true. The recrea- 
tion created by giving this man the 
chairmanship of the bingo committee 
was greater than for those who played 
because he had planned weeks in ad- 
vance, and acted as a supervisor for 
the duration of the party. Now he 
boasts about what his committee did 
and how much money they made. John 
Smith had his recreation and at the 
same time leadership training. 

All of us have experienced with the 
man who is satisfied to work eight 
hours per day on a routine job but 
in his free time wants to recreate by 
taking an active part in some project 
that will give him prestige, honor or 
glory. He becomes an organizer for 
some cause. Use this energy and ability 
to the mutual advantage of the em- 
ployee and the employer. Steer the man 
into organizing a company credit un- 
ion or becoming active in one already 


operating. A credit union is a cor- 
poration of employees with volunteers 
needed for every office. Dozens of jobs 
are ready for the interested employee. 
He may become the president, a mem- 
ber of the board of directors, or a 
member of an operating committee. 
Through this type of extra job, some 
get recreation and many benefit. Let 
us take the case of Joe. Joe has been 
worried for two or three months. As 
a result, he is not doing his job well 
and has almost come to the point of 
being let out of the department he is 
working in. Joe comes to the credit 
union and presents his problem and 
asks for aid. He has accumulated many 
small bills and it is impossible for him 
to meet his obligations along with 
current expenses. A number of mer- 
chants pressing him for money are 
even threatening to garnishee. His 
problem is analyzed and he secures the 
necessary financial loan from the cred- 
it union to pay all his bills. The change 
in the man’s mental attitude was as- 
tounding. Now he is able to take an ac- 


Community Services Suggested for Extra-job Activities 





Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.C.A. 
Boy Scouts 

Girl Scouts 

Gardens 

Church 

Blood bank 
Teen-age night clubs 
Red Cross 

Guide service 

Credit union 
Children’s home parties 
Civic celebrations 
Crippled children 
Public speaking 
Hospitals 





Vocational training 

Old People’s Home entertainment 
Parent-Teachers Association 
Community Chest 

Salvation Army 

Disabled veterans parties 

Bond and levy activities 

Infantile paralysis fund 
Community recreation 

Service clubs 

Civilian Defense 

Veterans clubs and organizations 
Junior achievement groups 
Playground leader 

Babies milk fund 
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tive interest in his wurk and in com- 
pany and community projects. Because 
of his experience, he now makes the 
credit union his extra-job activity. 
He recreates by serving others. 

Many of us have the problem of 
where to place the highly educated or 
technical man in a recreational pro- 
gram. He often doesn’t fit in with our 
athletic, social, outing or cultural ac- 
tivities. We need his knowledge, but 
more than that we need to break down 
the gap that exists between “the man 
in the plant” and the white collar man. 
Let me cite the case of Harry Morgan. 
Harry had the desire to participate in 
employee activities but he just did not 
fit. Harry couldn’t break the ice. He 
wasn’t athletically inclined and he 
didn’t care for outing or social func- 
tions so he put his interest into the cul- 
tural activities and soon found that 
culturally he was so far advanced that 
he was an outcast. Harry gave up and 
decided to shift his activities to a 
community club that met weekly to 
give self-training in public speaking. 
This group took over the task of sell- 
ing the public on the need of a recrea- 
tional levy and elected Harry as the 
man to carry the load of speeches be- 
fore church, industrial, and school 
groups. His training and good common 
logic along with a developed speaking 
ability soon broke the ice. In order 
to talk recreation he studied it, and 
having studied, he understood, and 
understanding he became enthused. 
Today Harry is the brains behind a 
real city recreational program. Extra- 
job activities for recreation made his 
recreation. 

These are just a few of the extra- 
job activities employees are interested 
in. They all are part of a broad pro- 
gram of employee relations. They are 
recreation for each employee that par- 
ticipates. We as recreation leaders have 
a duty in fostering these interests. We 
can supply the organization ability; we 
can assist in promotion and we can 
guide in carrying out the program. The 
experience of every industrial recrea- 
tion worker can help their employees 
to be a better worker. 

If we recognize the recreational 
values of employee participation in 
outside interests and if we do our 
share in fostering these activities, we 
can rightly add the fifth channel to 
our outlet for industrial recreation. 

“Community Service” is a field of 
industrial recreation which opens a 
new vista for employee participation. 
We have been offering our program as 
the recreation of playing. Let us add 
to this, the recreation of work for 
others. Doing for others is fun for 
many. Extra-job activities are rec- 
reational. 





Packaging Appraisal 


>>> PROTECTION IS THE basis 
of the packaging industry. In order to 
sell protection, however, it must be 
done so as to appeal to public fancy. 
During the war years, packaging pro- 
tection exceeded all previous demands 
for ingenuity in design, engineering, 
and processing. Now the transition to 
peacetime packaging must necessarily 
combine protection with sales appeal. 
Sales appeal might be defined as a satis- 
fying balance between decorative and 
economical attractiveness. 

Some of the more pertinent prob- 
lems of protection, are: 

1) Protection against bacteria, fungi- 
cidal growths, and against aging and 
stagnation 

2) Protection against loss of mois- 
ture and aromatics in foods, drugs and 
medicinals 

3) Protection against moisture caus- 
ing corrosion, solvency, pollution and 
deactivation 

4) Protection against water 

§) Protection against chemicals 

6) Protection against shock, abra- 
sion, tear, etc. 

7) Protection against extreme tem- 
perature changes 

8) Protection against greases, oils 
and stains 

9) Protection against rodents 

Many of these problems when satis- 
factorily worked out for one material 
bear further development when ap- 
plied to other materials to be packaged. 

In combining protection with 
decoration, one might well consider 
such factors as attractiveness, unique- 
ness, cleanliness, color and transpar- 
ency. Practicability must not, how- 
ever, be overlooked; both the weight 
and design of a container play an im- 
portant part in sales. This statement 
may be borne out by the use of square 
bottles and packages in large quantity 
shipments and in the replacement of 
aluminum for lead in metal foil lami- 
nations. The ever-to-be considered cost 
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factor likewise must not be over- 
looked. In this respect, the cost-prac- 
ticability-appeal ratio should be care- 
fully considered in making such deci- 
sions as: (1) glass, metal, wood, plas- 
tic or paper containers; (2) metal foil 
or coated paper for bags and pouches; 
(3) hot melts or solutions for adhe- 
sives and coatings; (4) gummed o: 
heat sealed closures; (5) transparent, 
translucent or opaque packaging; (6) 
dip, spray, or machine coating applica- 
tion for protection. 


What Is To Be Packaged? 

Probably the most radical of changes 
in the packaging industry is a gradual 
swing from tin and glass containers to 
plastic, paper and metal foil enclosures 
for perishable goods. Some of the food 
products along with suggested types of 
packaging are listed in Table 1. 

Dry goods of all sorts are being 
merchandised in multi-design and color 
boxes and bags which are either par- 
tially or wholly transparent, thus af- 
fording a view of the commodity, 
without permitting it to be soiled 
from handling or affected by the at- 
mosphere. Drugs, cosmetics, and 


. toiletries must be packaged in both at- 


tractively and usefully designed con- 
tainers. Liquid products, such as per- 
fumes, oils, antiseptics, and medicines 
can be supplied in glass or plastic re- 
ceptacles. Creams and greases, such 
as tooth paste, shaving and face cream, 
deodorants, and salves can be supplied 
in glass, plastic, plastic tubes and metal 
foil tubes. Solid products, such as 
soaps, powders, and pharmaceuticals 
may be supplied in metal, wood, plas- 
tic or paper packaging units. 

Other commodities to be packaged 
are: 
(1) Industrial Equipment. Pliofilm 
and Saran have shown great promise 


Table 1 





. Vegetables 
. Meats 
. Butter and Cheese 


wnre 


. Fresh Fruits 


. Jellies and Jams 

. Granulated Foods 

. Candies 

. Liquids 

. Powders and Dehy- 
drated Foods 

11. Pastries 


SOMONTAMS 


= 





tin, glass, plastic foils, transparent hot dip 

tin, glass, plastic foils, transparent hot dip 

tin, glass, wax papers, plastic foils, coated paperboard, 
metal foil, paper laminates 

wood, paper, hot dip, plastic foils 

Eggs paperboard, plastic 

glass, coated paperboard, plastic 

tin, glass, plastic, plastic foils, laminated papers 

glass, paperboard, plastic, paper, plastic boils, wood 

tin, glass coated paperboard, plastic 

glass, metal foil laminates, paper laminates, plastic 
laminates 

plastics, paperboard, plastic foils 
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Table 2 
Packaging Material Advantages Limitations 
Strength Weight 
Re-usability Cost 
Metals Capacity Corrosion 
Resistance to Elements 
Resistance to Fire 
Cost Breakable 
Design Strength 
Glass Reusability Temperature limitations 
Color Possibilities 
Transparency 
Resistance to Chemicals 
Resistant to Fire 
Wood Cost Not suitable for liquids 
Strength Not resistant to fire 
1s eas ~ Resistance to Elements 
Transparency Cost 
Color Possibilities Availability 
Plastics Design 
Strength 
Flexibility 
Resistance to Elements 
Papers (coated) Cost Strength 


Flexibility 
Cost 


Not resistant to fire 





Laminates 


Resistance to Elements 
Flexibility 
Special Properties 





Table 3 
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Hot Melt 
Solvent cost eliminated 


Solution 
Solvent costly unless 
recovery system used 


in the packaging of large, bulky metal 
parts. Hot melts for coating metals 
are now highly satisfactory and prac- 
tical. Machinery, tools and hardware 
of all kinds are being packaged for 
protection and appearance. 

(2) Novelties, such as identification 
cards, ornaments, and trinkets can be 
displayed in packaged form. 

(3) Miscellaneous materials like 
toys, jewelry, household articles and 
chemicals lend further support to 
packaging design and engineering. 


Packaging Materials 

The materials for packaging can 
be divided into six major types. These 
six types together with a few of the 
outstanding advantages and _limita- 
tions of each are shown in Table 2. 

Other materials encountered occa- 
sionally for packaging are wax con- 
tainers and melts, metal foils, natural 
and synthetic cloth fabrics, stoneware 
and leather. 


Plastic Films in Packaging 
A brief resume of the available plas- 
tic films with a few of their general 
properties will suffice to bring out the 
possibilities of choice. This resume, 
entitled Properties of Commercial 





























Table 4. Properties of Commercial Films* 





























Resistance to Properties 
Plastic Film “— 2 2 
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Nylon . . a°  @ ae PrP Tt G 
Polyethylene > 4.8 2 2S GS Wi 
Polyvinyl Alcohol Fe a 2 ae Se ee So a2 «Gg 
Polyvinyl Chloride Sc F 6 6 &@ G& Gg , oa 
Polyvinyl Chloride-Acetate oa 2. a 8.28 eo 2 & 
Polyvinyl Butyral Ss & FO Se . sa. 2 
Polyvinylidene Chloride ee ee ie Te a ae , 2 & 
Polystyrene oe ee ee ik ee fee , -_ 
Vinyl Chloride-Vinylidene 
Chloride Copolymer Se. wa .  @C-@..% ,: a... @ 






















Code: G—Good 
F—Fair 
P—Poor 

TP—Transparent 


TL—Translucent 
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(*)The data listed in this table are meant to be only 
of a general nature and to show only the relative 
merits of one film compared to another. 


Ble mang dt Ee Very little Dangerous Films, is presented in Table 4. 
sw ned Lindtexe de cisleus a Usuallv toxic 
quipment ..........++. pecial equipment Standard equipment 
Drying ...........eeee. Only —. Heat necessary Resinows Materials - Packaging 
Application ............ Not applicable to all films Greater applicability Along with the use of plastic films 
eae wd ieaseuse’ ccaien Limited Unlimited in packaging, various combinations of 
NOR od cn.vs once Limited Unlimited cloths, papers, plastic films and metal 


foils have found extensive application. 
Plain cloth, paper and metal foil have 
also been coated and/or impregnated 
with resinous materials to give desir- 
able characteristics. Materials avail- 
able for these applications may be 
divided into two main types, synthe- 
tic and natural. These two classes in- 
clude resins, rubbers, waxes, celluloses, 
oils, greases, asphalts, tars, vegetable 
polymers, solvents, and plasticizers. 

The use of these materials may be 
either as coatings or as adhesive lami- 
nants, both of which can be applied 
from solvent solutions, dispersions or 
as hot melts. A few of the advantages 
and disadvantages of solutions and 
hot melts are listed in Table 3. 

The next few years should witness 
a host of new and novel packaging 
ideas and designs. It should be a period 
of experimentation in which to put 
before the public the results of war 
time research coupled with peace time 
eccnomics. New fields are being opened 
in such projects as frozen foods pack- 
aging, hot mel: application of resinous 
materials for packaging, and gloss 
printing of plastic films for packag- 
ing. This period should witness the 
emergence from the drab, realistic war 
designs to the colorful, futuristic de- 
signs of tomorrow. 
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Modern Concepts of Sulphite Technology 


EUGENE G. INGALLS, Sulphite Superintendent 
Wausau Paper Mills Company 


>>> THE INVENTION OF the 
sulphite process is credited to Benjamin 
Tilghman, of Philadelphia, who, in 
1867, obtained the original patent 
based on work done a year earlier. 
Tilghman never was able to bring his 
process to the point of successful com- 
mercial application. A Swedish chem- 
ist, C. D. Ekman, achieved the first 
commercial mill which was started in 
1874. Under license from Ekman, 
Charles Wheelwright started the first 
American mill in 1882. This concern 
failed, however, after five years of 
operation. 

In the meantime, a German chemist, 
Mitscherlich, successfully developed 
Tilghman’s process. August Thilmany 
brought this process to the United 
States and practiced it in a mill at 
Alpena, Michigan. This mill operated 
from 1887 to 1940 and thus may be 
considered the first successful Ameri- 
can sulphite mill. The process consist- 
ed of cooking wood chips with a 
mixed solution of SO, and calcium 
bisulphite at a temperature and pres- 
sure somewhat in excess of atmospheric 
for a period of a day or so. Heat was 
introduced to the cooking vessel by 
means of a steam coil located therein. 

In 1882, the Austrian firm of Rit- 
ter-Kellner patented the idea of intro- 
ducing steam directly into the digester. 
Thus the stage was set for the modern 
quick-cook process, frequently re- 
ferred to as the Ritter-Kellner pro- 
cess. Russell and Riordan were li- 
censed by Ritter-Kellner to erect a 
mill at Merritton, Ontario, in 1885. 


Acid Making 

The sulphite cooking liquor gener- 
ally used today is much the same as 
that initially used. It consists of a 
water solution of SO, and calcium 
bisulphite in such proportions that 
there is a substantial quantity of SO, 
not combined with the base. The 
major difference between the acid cur- 
rently used and that used some years 
ago is in the amount of free SO, 
present (Free SO, is generally con- 
sidered as that portion of the total 
SO, in excess of that which might be 
considered as combined with the cal- 
cium as calcium monosulphite— 
CaSO,). There has been quite an in- 
crease in this amount over the years. 


Burner Gas 


Sulphite cooking liquor is. normally 
produced in the acid plant from ele- 
mental sulphur and some form of lime, 
generally limestone. The initial step 
is the burning of sulphur to form 





blown from the digester. 





AUTHOR’S NOTE: The purpose of this article is to pull together certain data 
and conclusions on the technology of sulphite pulping in the hope that this 
may be of some value to the industry. It is not intended to present new data 
or to attempt a complete study of the literature. The present discussion will be 
limited to cooking liquor preparation and cooking practices. No attempt will 
be made to cover wood preparation or pulp treatment once the pulp has been 








the dioxide. (As the roasting of 
pyrites as a source of sulphur dioxide 
is not extensively practiced in the 
United States, a discussion of this pro- 
cess will be omitted.) 

Commonly, sulphur is received at 
the mill in the form of broken lumps. 
Storage facilities must be provided to 
insure a constant supply. The sulphur 
is weighed as used and conveyed to 
the melter which is heated either with 
steam alone or with steam and heat 
from the rotary burner. The molten 
material is then metered continuously 
to the burner. Primary air (which has 
been pre-heated by drawing it along 
the burner shell) is regulated in 
amount so that partial combustion 
takes place but sq that there will be 
insufficient for complete combustion. 
Some of the sulphur will be sub- 
limed and carried along with the efflu- 
ent gases from the burner. Secondary 
air in only very slight excess is then 
added and should be mixed thoroughly 
with these gases. The whole is then 
passed to a combustion chamber which 
is sufficiently large to allow complete 
combustion of all the sulphur to the 
dioxide. Here the temperature is al- 
lowed to rise above 1600 Fahr. in order 
that the formation of the trioxide may 
be largely avoided. Any trioxide 
formed represents a loss of sulphur 
since it cannot be utilized in the sul- 
phite process. 

The effluent gas from the combus- 
tion chamber is thus a mixture of 
sulphur dioxide, inert gases from the 
air, and any excess oxygen admitted, 
and is at an elevated temperature. It 
must be cooled and should be cooled 
very quickly through the range of 
1600 Fahr. to 400 Fahr. to avoid the 
formation of the trioxide. From this 
point, cooling need not be done so 
rapidly. 

An ideal arrangement for the ini- 
tial cooling is a spray tower in which 
a controlled quantity of water is 
sprayed through the gas stream. Since 
sulphur dioxide is not appreciably 
soluble in hot water, only a small 
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amount of sulphur is lost by this 
means. The cooling is, of course, very 
rapid. Further advantages are that 
most of the trioxide present will be 
dissolved and the gases will be washed 
quite free of sublimed sulphur. 

Further cooling may be done by 
any of the older methods or by mak- 
ing use of a larger secondary spray 
tower. If this is done, it will be found 
advisable to pass the effluent water 
from this tower through a heat ex- 
changer and to use it as the spray 
water in the primary tower. In this 
way, sulphur loss is kept at minimum. 

Murchie (1) claims certain ad- 
vantages for the spray burner over the 
rotary burner. These advantages may 
be summarized as: 

(a) Simplicity of operation 

(b) 18 per cent sulphur dioxide 
can be maintained for operation 

(c) Free sulphur content of acid 
does not exceed 0.004 per cent and 
averages 0.0002 per cent . 

(d) An average sulphur trioxide 
content of 0.020 per cent 

(e) Lime formed in the digester 
contains only 6 per cent calcium sul- 
phate and is easily removed by shaking 

(f) Loss of sulphur fed to the 
burner amounts to 1.35 per cent in- 
stead of 2.5 per cent 

(g) Steam savings are effected by 
the higher raw acid temperature ob- 
tained 

Instrumentation should play an im- 
portant part in the successful pro- 
duction of a suitable burner gas. It 
is realized that to facilitate the later 
absorption of the SO, in water the 
gas should be as rich in this material 
as possible and further that it should 
be uniformly so. This can be insured 
by making use of available instru- 
ments to continually measure the con- 
centration of SO, in the gas, to record 
these measurements, and to control 
the concentration to a desired level. 
This latter can easily be done by closely 
controlling the amount of secondary 
air used in combustion. 
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Temperature should also be known 
and controlled. There are three points 
where measurement can be of value. 
The first of these is immediately fol- 
lowing the combustion chamber. The 
second point would be immediately 
following the primary cooling tower 
in order that the amount of water can 
be correctly controlled. The third 
point which should be measured is 
the totally cooled gas. 


Raw Acid Preparation 

The actual acid making, combining 
the SO, and the base, was originally 
carried out continuously in towers. 
Operating troubles making for poor 
control of acid strength in the origi- 
nal designs caused the industry to 
swing to the batch or tank systems 
employing milk-of-lime, prepared by 
slacking quicklime, as the base. Dolo- 
mitic limes were extensively used be- 
cause of the greater solubility of the 
sulphates, etc. 

Soon, however, the “bugs” were 
removed from the tower system and 
the industry swung back to it. To- 
day, two or more towers are generally 
used and are so fitted that their se- 
quence can be altered at will. These 
towers are packed with limestone. 
SO, gas is passed through counter- 
current to water flow. High calcium 
lime is essential because of the greater 
solubility of calcium carbonate as 
compared with magnesium carbonate 
under the operating conditions em- 
ployed. Were dolomitic stone used, it 
soon would crumble and form a dense 
sludge in the base of the towers. 

Control of acid strength is effected 
by varying the temperature and 
amount of water used. 

Erickson (2) has shown that filtra- 
tion of the sulphite acid improves pulp 
quality and the uniformity of pulp 
strength characteristics. 

If bases other than calcium are to 
be employed, the physical equipment 
of the acid plant must be changed to 
accommodate them. Hatch (3) re- 
cently discussed certain improvements 
in the system for use and recovery of 
chemicals when using magnesium base 
disclosed earlier by Tomlinson and 
Wilcoxson (4). 


Sulphur Recovery and 
Finished Acid 

It is evident that a great excess of 
free SO, is utilized during the early 
part of the cook and that much of this 
excess over that actually required 
chemically is retained in the digester 
during the majority of the cook in 
order to force the desired reaction. 
From a cost standpoint, it is essential 
that as much of this excess as possible 
be recovered for re-use. This is done 
in several ways. As the cook progresses, 
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SO, gas must be relieved in order 
to maintain pressure within desirable 
limits. Further, after penetration is 
complete, liquor must be withdrawn 
to make room for condensate in di- 
rectly heated digesters and to insure 
dry gas relief late in the cook when 
the liquor has become rich in extracted 
lignin. These two forms of relief con- 
tain much of the excess chemical as 
well as considerable heat. 


Modern systems, such as the Chemi- 
pulp, utilize these uncooled fluids to 
fortify and to elevate the temperature 
of the fresh cooking acid. This is ac- 
complished frequently by making use 
of two pressure accumulators, one at 
relatively high pressure and one at 
lower pressure. The fresh acid travels 
from the lower pressure to the higher. 
Gas and liquor relief are added to the 
higher pressure accumulator and the 
gas relief from this one is sent to the 
other. Relief from the latter is re- 
turned to the acid storage tanks. 


Late in the cook, the digester pres- 
sure is greatly reduced in order to 
remove as much as possible of the re- 
maining SO, as well as considerable 
heat. So long as the digester pressure 
is sufficiently high, this relief is passed 
to the high pressure accumulator. 
When the rate of flow or relief drops 
to a minimum desirable level, the re- 
lief is then sent to the low pressure 
accumulator. 

In some plants "it has been found 
desirable to concentrate the relief 
gases before they are returned to the 
towers. This concentration may be ac- 
complished by dissolving the SO, pres- 
ent in cold water and then increasing 
the temperature of the solution in 
order to liberate the SO,. The concen- 
trated gas is then admixed with the 
cooled burner gas on its way to the 
adsorption towers. In this way a 
quantity of inert gas is prevented from 
entering the towers where it would 
interfere with proper adsorption. 

By these means the strength of the 
finished acid contained in the high 
pressure accumulator and ready for di- 
gester use is brought to and maintained 
at from seven to eight per cent total 
SO,. The amount of combined SO, 
present may be varied according to 
the desires of the operator but probably 
should not be less than one per cent. 
There must be sufficient base present 
to prevent burning. Further, it has 
been shown that an increase in the 
ratio of base to wood results in im- 
proved pulp yield and quality (5). 


Cooking 

Essentially, the sulphite cook is car- 
ried out by treating wood chips with 
cooking acid at elevated temperature 
and pressure for an appreciable period 


of time. While these basic principles 
have been unchanged in recent years, 
much study has been devoted to de- 
termining what actually takes place 
during the sulphite cook. 


Theory 

Modern thinking resolves the sul- 
phite cook into four phases: (1) pene- 
tration, (2) sulphonation, (3) solu- 
tion and diffusion, and (4) blowing. 

As has been pointed out by several 
investigators (6, 7), penetration plays 
an important role in the sulphite cook. 
The term refers to the entrance of 
both the free and combined fractions 
of the cooking acid into the wood 
fibers in sufficient quantity to nearly 
complete the reaction with the lignin 
and other incrustants present. There 
have been many methods proposed to 
hasten this penetration. Among them 
would be the alternate use of pres- 
sure and vacuum, the release of pres- 
sure, an increase in the percentage of 
free SO, in the acid, and an increase 
in temperature. They are all impor- 
tant, and, except possibly for the first 
mentioned, are all used commercially. 


It has been noted that an increase 
in the free SO, tends to hasten the 
penetration or diffusion of the base 
into the chips. This has been one of 
the factors leading to the present-day 
use of acid strengths in excess of 6 
per cent total SO,. 

The use of increased temperature is, 
of course, inherent in the process 
wherein the temperature of the mass 
is gradually increased to a maximum 
late in the cook. The advent of the 
use of “hot acid” markedly reduced 
the penetration time because of the 
initial higher temperature of the acid. 
It is essential, however, that the tem- 
perature shall not exceed 105 C. until 
the penetration period is completed. 
It is at this temperature that the rate 
of the sulphonation reaches a measur- 
able level. Should this occur before the 
base has completely penetrated the 
wood, burned centers will result. It is 
well to remember that they result from 
insufficient base at the point of reac- 
tion. Burning at the end of the cook 
also is caused by insufficient base. In 
this case, however, the whole mass 
darkens because of the general ex- 
haustion of the base. 


The second, or reaction, phase of 
the sulphite cook begins when a tem- 
perature of 105 C. is reached. It is be- 
lieved that during this period the free 
SO, reacts with lignin to form solid 
lignin sulphonic acid. This acid is 
strong, and, unless immediately neu- 
tralized, leads to trouble in two di- 
rections. Being intimately associated 
with the cellulose, its presence tends 
to hydrolize and weaken the cellulose 
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fiber. Also, at elevated temperature, 
it tends to resinify or “burn.” That 
is why it is essential that the penetra- 
tion of the base is complete betore this 
phase of the cook is reached. If such 
is the case, the base combines with the 
lignin sulphonic acid to give the salt 
and more free SO,. The salt is still 
in the solid phase. However, the lig- 
nin now has been transformed into a 
material which can be readily hydro- 
lized, dissolved, and removed. This 
reaction is virtually complete by the 
time a temperature of 126 C. has 
been reached. 


The third phase of the sulphite cook 
is one of dissolution and diffusion of 
the reactants out of the wood chips. 
During this phase the temperature is 
graduaily increased to the maximum 
used. Solution is, of course, hastened 
by the increase of temperature and by 
the circulation of cooking liquor with- 
in the digester which constantly carries 
the dissolved materials away from inti- 
mate contact with the wood fibers. 
It is, of course, essential that sufficient 
base be present in the acid to prevent 
burning during this phase. 

On completion of the third phase, 
the reaction is complete and it is only 
necessary to remove the material from 
the cooking vessel. It should be re- 
membered that the fibers are still in 
chip form even though these chips are 
thoroughly softened. Hence they must 
be broken up or pulped. With all but 
the largest digesters, it is customary 
to accomplish both these ends at the 
same time by releasing the mass under 
pressure through a valve and pipe, and 
by directing it against a target plate 
in the blow pit. It is desirable to use 
a relatively low pressure at the blow, 
(say, 30 pounds) in order not to 
unduly break up the knots, uncooked 
chips, and the like. Otherwise, their 
later removal would be difficult. 

Most modern thinking calls for re- 
lieving all pressure from the digester 
and then washing the pulp out into the 
blow pit or tank with strong waste 
liquor from a previous blow. Such a 
procedure is essential with the largest 
digesters as they cannot be cleanly 
blown in the ordinary manner. It is 
desirable in all cases as the maximum 
of sulphur and heat can be reclaimed. 
Stock so removed from the cooking 
vessel is then subjected to mild agi- 
tation to complete the disintegration of 
the chips. 


Modifications 

There are two major modifications 
of the sulphite process currently em- 
ployed. They are known as_ the 
Mitscherlich and the quick-cook, or 
Ritter-Kellner. The former makes use 
of much lower temperatures and con- 


sequent longer cooking times. While 
steam was formerly admitted indi- 
rectly, direct steaming is often used 
today. Acid ot lower free SO, con- 
tent may also be used. The distin- 
guishing features of pulp so produced 
are its high strength and rapid beat- 
ing qualities. Yields of pulp from wood 
are generally high. These factors can 
doubtless be traced back to the fact 
that the mild cooking conditions em- 
ployed tend to preserve the carbo- 
hydrate fractions of the wood. 


Chip Packing 

It is, of course, desirable. to make 
full use of existing equipment. There- 
fore, it would seem advisable to charge 
as many chips as possible into the cook- 
ing vessel. Originally, the chips were 
merely allowed to fall into the digester 
through the top fitting. Later it was 
found that several methods might be 
used to increase the amount ot wood 
charged. For example: Preliminary di- 
rect steaming might be employed to 
settle the chip mass and then the di- 
gester would be refilled, or spreaders 
might be used to alter the conical shape 
of the chip mass during filling. 

Spreaders may or may not incor- 
porate a rotating member to distribute 
the chips over the available area. It 
has been found that by utilizing means 
for proper distribution of chips that 
the wood charge per digester may be 
increased by thirty or more per cent. 
As no more steam will be required to 
cook a digester so filled, a cost saving 
can be made. 


It must be remembered that as the 
amount of wood charged is increased, 
the total volume of acid used will de- 
crease somewhat. Therefore, the ratio 
of pounds of acid per pound of wood 
will decrease rather rapidly. Further, 
since the combined SO, is calculated as 
a percentage of the acid, it can be seen 
that this percentage must be increased 
as the chip charge is increased if burn- 
ing is to be avoided. This point must 
be given careful consideration if it 
has been the practice to limit the 
amount of base used close to that actu- 
ally necessary. 


Waste Liquor Recovery 

The chief disadvantage of the sul- 
phite process lies in the fact that suit- 
able means of recovering the contents 
of the waste cooking liquors are not 
available. As a result, not only the 
chemicals used for fiber liberation but 
also the materials dissolved from the 
wood are sent to sewer. This practice 
places an extremely heavy load on the 
stream receiving the sewage. Public 
pressure against such practice is 
steadily mounting. Hence it is evident 
that something must be done toward 
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a reduction of the pollutional load. 

A vast amount of work has been 
done in an effort to find commercial 
outlets for the lignin so removed from 
wood. A certain success has been at- 
tained in this direction. However, the 
market for such products is easily satis- 
fied by only a minute fraction of the 
material available. 


Bases Other Than Calcium 

It has been the practice of the 
industry to employ calcium as the 
base. This base, however, has several 
disadvantages, one being its limited 
solubility. A calcium base acid of 
about 1.40 per cent combined SO, is 
about the limit. Therefore, it can be 
seen that there is a definite lower 
limit to the liquor to wood ratio used 
when employing this base. Further, as 
stated previously, recovery processes 
which will solve the waste liquor prob- 
lem are not extremely successful when 
calcium is used as the base. 

Other more soluble bases have been 
studied. The works of Tomlinson and 
Wilcoxson and of Hatch have been 
referred to earlier. Through the use 
of magnesium as the base, a suitable 
recovery cycle is possible by burning 
the concentrated waste liquors to re- 
cover the heat from the dissolved wood 
substances. Magnesium sulphate, un- 
like calcium, may be burned to the 
oxide rather than the sulphide. Hence 
the chemicals can be recovered in a 
form suitable for the production of 
fresh cooking liquor. 

Palmrose (8), working with the 
more soluble bases, found it possible 
to withdraw large portions of the 
cooking acid after impregnation was 
complete and to continue the cook 
by circulating the remaining liquor 
from the bottom of the digester to 
the top and allowing it to trickle down 
over the mass of chips. Not only is a 
steam saving effected but the waste 
liquors are much more concentrated. 
Such practice is of advantage where 
the liquors are to be burned. 

The use of sodium base has been ex- 
tensively studied. To date, however, 
no suitable recovery system for it has 
been devised except in cases where 
the liquors may be combined with 
those of the kraft process and used 
to furnish the needed make-up chemi- 
cal. 

The use of sodium base results in a 
faster cooking reaction which may 
be related to its increased solubility. 
This more rapid reaction allows condi- 
tions such as temperature or time to 
become less drastic for the production 
of pulp of equal bleachability. Hence 
greater yields, improved strength, and 
less cellulose degradation may be ex- 
pected. These advantages have been 
revealed by several investigators, in- 
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cluding Schur and Baker (5) and 
Schur and Ingalls (9). Sodium and 
ammonium are the best from this point 
of view while magnesium occupies a 
position intermediate between them 
and calcium. 

A further advantage of the more 
soluble bases lies in the fact that they 
are effective in the pulping of many 
different woods. This advantage is 
pointed out in the case of Douglas 
fir by Chidester and McGovern (10), 
also by Kress (11). 


Wood Species 

One of the principal drawbacks to 
the sulphite process is the limited num- 
ber of wood species which it will suc- 
cessfully pulp. The chief wood supply 
has been spruce and balsam. These 
woods are ideal in that they give rise 
to rather strong pulps having many de- 
sirable qualities; but in most sections 
they are in rather short supply, diffi- 
cult to obtain, and costly. Therefore, 
there has been a rather decided ten- 
dency in recent years to explore the 
suitability of other species. Since pine 
has been found to present many tech- 
nical problems, research has turned 
to deciduous woods. The poplars, 
birches, maples, beech, and gum have 
all been pulped successfully on a 
commercial basis. Many other species 
have been investigated in the labora- 
tory (12, 13). 

From little to no difficulty should 
be experienced in pulping the deci- 
duous species named if proper consid- 
eration is given to their characteristics. 
The poplars and cottonwoods are low 
in density—approximately the same 
as the conifers — while the birches, 
maples and beech are quite dense. 
Therefore, it is necessary to make ad- 
justments in the amount of base used 
as well as in the temperature curve 
used to insure completed penetration of 
sufficient base into the wood. While 
the pulps produced from such woods 
are inferior in strength qualities to 
those from the conifers, they do pos- 
sess other attributes, such as superior 
forming qualities, which make them 
desirable. 
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Current Problems in 
Public Relations 


PAUL E. ORR, JR., Vice President 
Management Planning, Inc. 


>>» NOW THAT THE WAR IS 
over, many business men are making 
the mistake of tapering off on their 
government relations. When making 
up their public relations plans, they 
overlook the fact that the government 
people in Washington still constitute a 
very important part of their public. 
Regardless of political trends in 
the immediate future, government— 
as it has become known during the 
past sixteen years—is here to stay. Its 
influence upon American business was 
far greater in 1939 than in 1929, and 
it is likely to be even greater in 1949. 
Public relations with government 
officials in the form of co-operation in 
public statements, the exercise of 
diplomacy and tact, and the willing- 
ness to keep them informed are bound 
to pay off in the long run. 
Management has learned through 
good public relations that public opin- 
ion may be molded rather than feared; 
likewise, Congress and governmental 
agencies can be used for management’s 
benefit rather than its detriment. 


Congressmen Are Fact Hungry 

A client, a business man of good 
standing, told of a visit he made to 
his Congressman recently. His purpose 
was to tell the representative about 
his marketing problems and how they 
were affected by government regula- 
tions. To his surprise, the Congress- 
man asked many questions and took 
many notes. When the interview was 
over, the legislator thanked the visitor 
and said: “You are the first business 
man who has come to see me about his 
problems in over a year.” 


How can any legislative body be 
expected to do its job adequately un- 
der these circumstances? How can 
Congress legislate wisely and fairly 
when its most frequent feel of the 


“public pulse” is through organized 


pressure groups and lobbyists, while 
the individual business man—the real 
beat of the public pulse—retreats into 
silence? 

Contrary to popular belief, Con- 
gressmen and government agencies are 
eager for facts about the problems of 
business men. In fact, an individual 
business man actually may present a 
more effective picture than the repre- 
sentative of an organized pressure 
group. They (meaning the average 
Congressmen) want reliable informa- 
tion about business conditions in their 
own districts. And how can they bet- 
ter obtain those facts than through 
the individual businessman? 

Rather than be tagged a lobbyist, 
the man who keeps his Congressman 
informed of his business problems ful- 
fills a duty of citizenship; he also bene- 
fits himself, his business, and his com- 
munity. Committee activities make 
Congressmen fact-conscious — then 
give them the facts. Keep them in- 
formed with the same thoroughness 
that a good business man keeps his 
customers informed. A long-term in- 
vestment of this type pays off sooner 
than expected. 

For example, by co-operating with 
a legislator, one may counteract pos- 
sible misinformation; help him to cor- 
rect or improve existing conditions; 
help him to grow in stature in com- 
mittees, and, if it is desired, he may 
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arrange a hearing of the case before 
an appropriate committee. 


Pitfalls to Avoid 
The author offers the following 


friendly advice to the business man 
who has problems to discuss with his 
Congressman: 

1) Don’t hesitate to deal with your 
Congressman’s secretary; he is well- 
qualified to handle important matters 
and he knows his way around Wash- 
ington bureaus. Moreover, he fre- 
quently is a highly-regarded man in 
your district; you may have mutual 
friends. 

2) Don’t participate in organized 
drives to pressure Congress. Such cam- 
paigns, operating on the basis of 
“canned” telegrams, letters, etc., often 
create resentment and frequently de- 
feat rather than promote the cause. 

3) If you wish to be heard by a 
congressional committee, appealing 
though your Congressman is often the 
best approach. 

4) Do business through the legisla- 
tors of your own district rather than 
those from other areas. 

Your representatives in Congress 
comprise an important segment of 
your public. Treat them as you would 
important business men, and give them 
every chance to understand your prob- 
lems. Helpful association with them 
can be mutually beneficial to all of 
you and to your community as well. 


What of the Executive Agency? 

Wartime Washington has soured 
many business men on governmental 
agencies, but many of the conditions 
that caused this feeling have been 
changed since V-J Day, or are in the 
process of improvement. Generally, 
the executive agencies have shown evi- 
dence of emerging from “emergency 
status” to do a more business-like job 
in the industrial and social fields. As 
a result, a certain number of them 
will remain in the national picture for 
some time to come, and they will exert 
an increasing influence upon American 
business. Therefore, in a sense, they 
comprise a “public,” and it behooves 
business men to improve relations with 
them. FT 

One way not to do business with 
them is to issue public statements con- 
cerning the Government without ob- 
taining all the facts, or at least advis- 
ing the agency involved in advance. 
Instead of accomplishing any worth- 
while ends, public criticism of govern- 
ment branches more often works 
against one. by simply creating con- 
fusion and slowing down the opera- 
tions. If there is a complaint, the goal 
will be gained more quickly by taking 
the matter up in a business-like fashion 
with the appropriate agency. 


Another important channel of co- 
operation with government bureaus 
which is often overlooked is to assist 
them in obtaining information on busi- 
ness conditions. Public relations staffs 
of companies and trade associations 
often go to great lengths in compiling 
comprehensive and valuable documents 
on the activities of their particular 
organization. These are widely cir- 
culated to the consumer public and to 
the appropriate media. But how many 
times do these organizations submit the 
results of their research to interested 
government agencies? Not too many, 
according to certain Washington 
sources, 

Despite all the federal statistical 
bureaus in Washington, the Govern- 
ment does not operate a push-button 
information service, nor do its wide- 
spread sources of information cover 
everything desired. For. this reason, 
also because of the need for fresh and 
timely facts, executive agencies are 
avid readers of any such business re- 
ports and surveys. Don’t overlook 
them the next time. 


The Matter of Red Tape 

Because of the very magnitude of 
their tasks, government agencies are 
complex but they all have a system, 
a regular channel of procedure. With 
a little effort, that system can be un- 
derstood and followed. Many of the 
stories about how difficult it is to get 
anything accomplished in Washington 
are the results of instances where an 
applicant either did not understand or 
simply ignored the established system 
in a specific agency. Very often a 
competent Washington representative 
can simplify matters if the problem 
justifies it. 

Here are some more helpful hints 
in dealing with executive agencies: 

1) Very often the top man of an 
agency is not the man to see. In the 
first place, he seldom takes action at 
the applicant level. His job primarily 
is policy-making and liaison with Con- 
gress, the White House, and members 
of the Cabinet. He’ has deputy ad- 
ministrators and administrative execu- 
tives to handle most of the contact 
with the public. These men, in turn, 
can put you in touch with the proper 
specialist handling the specific ma- 
terial desired. 

2) If the agency in question has 
an application form, fill it out in ad- 
vance and have it with you on your 
visit. This will save time for every- 
one concerned. Of course, be specific 
in presenting the facts of your case. 
Naming areas, for instance, like “Red 
River Valley.” or “Edwards Plateau,” 
are actual examples of listings on ap- 
plications which have caused agencies 
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no end of delay and trouble in han- 
dling cases improperly presented. 

3) In contacting an agency by 
mail, supply all the pertinent facts. 
Agencies necessarily have monumental 
filing systems. Hence, you will sim- 
plify their task in referring to previ- 
ous correspondence by date and sym- 
bol. If your letter follows a personal 
visit, specify the time of the visit and 
the person with whom you spoke. 

4) If you have encountered diffi- 
culty in dealings with an agency, avoid 
writing to your Congressman or taking 
your complaint to other departments 
not concerned with your problem. 
Your Congressman can do little about 
your letter of complaint other than 
forward it to the agency with which 
you had been dealing and request them 
to reply to you for him. You will 
accomplish more if you exercise pa- 
tience and take the problem up with 
the agency yourself. 

On this matter of complaints, if an 
applicant has been turned down in his 
appeal to an executive agency, it is 
wiser for him to take it in good grace, 
for if the case has merit, the chances 
are that time will be in his favor. 
What he asked for and failed to get 
today may be available next week or 
next month. As in any other business, 
salesmanship, tact, diplomacy, and per- 
suasion will bring greater returns than 
active opposition. 

By way of illustration, a recent case 
is recalled in which a company asked 


‘ the OPA for a price ceiling on a new 


line of sweaters being shipped from 
England. The price which OPA es- 
tablished turned out to be lower than 
the ceiling for domestic sweaters of 
inferior quality. OPA had figured on 
the basis of cost plus markup, and the 
markup it had allowed was lower than 
that on domestic sweaters. However, 
when the price agency learned of this 
discrepancy from the company, it cor- 
rected the price so that the American 
manufacturers would not be placed 
at a disadvantage. OPA was actually 
grateful for the properly presented 
facts which led to alteration of its 
previous decision. 

This incident is an example in which 
a proper presentation of facts, plus a 
willingness to regard the Government 
as a business organization solved a 
problem to the benefit of all concerned 
and solved it without friction or ill 
will. Whether you are dealing with 
your Congressman or an executive 
agency, you will be rewarded in the 
end by giving your full co-operation. 
Every day business men are learning 
that such investments of good will and 
consideration of Government’s prob- 
lems are bringing them the richest 
returns from their Washington public. 
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TONS OF PAPER 
IN THE FORM OF PRINTED 
TRANSFERS ARE ISSUED DAILY IN 
THE HANDLING OF PASSENGERS BY THE 
STREET CAR SYSTEM OF THE CITY OF 
ILLINOIS. 


LAW BREAKERS IN MEDIZVAL ENGLAND 
WAS TO PIN ON THE cuLPpRiT'S BACK 

A LARGE SHEET OF PAPER ON WHICH WAS 
INSCRIBED THE NATURE OF HIS OFFENSE. 
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NS FIRST PAPER MILL WAS 
FOUNDED AT ST. ANDREWS, QUEBEC, IN (803. 
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sheet at the size press. Exceptionally stable, too. For details write the Sales Department at Detroit. 
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NEW CORPORATION FORMED 
BY HOOKER-DETREX COS. 


A new corporation, incorporated 
under the laws of New York State 
as the Hooker-Detrex Corporation, has 
been formed for the purpose of manu- 
facturing chlorinated solvents. 

The new corporation is owned 
jointly by Hooker Electrochemical 
Company (Niagara Falls, New York) 
and Detrex Corporation (Detroit, 
Michigan). 

The site for manufacturing opera- 
tions will be located in the Pacific 
Northwest—it is understood the loca- 
tion will be adjacent to the property 
now occupied by the Hooker Electro- 
chemical Company in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. The distribution and sales of 
the new company’s products will be 
handled by Detrex Corporation. CPA 
approval has already been granted for 
the necessary construction work and 
ground will be broken immediately 
looking toward production late in the 
year. 

Officers of the new corporation are: 
President, E. R. Bartlett; first vice 
president, A. O. Thalacker; second 
vice president, R. L. Murray, and 
treasurer, G. E. Powers. The board 
of directors is composed of the officers 
and R. A. Emmett and H. M. Hooker. 

* 


MIDWEST-FULTON WILL BE 

REPRESENTED IN 11 STATES 

BY CLARK & VICARIO CO. 

An announcement from Midwest- 
Fulton Machine Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, states that on May 1, Clark & 
Vicario Company was appointed as 
its representative for Midwest-Fulton 
Dryer Drainage Systems in the states 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida. 

The Clark & Vicario Company, who 
represent the Nash Engineering Com- 
pany in the pulp and paper industry 
are well qualified to take on this new 
activity. They have been working 
with the Midwest-Fulton Machine 
Company for many years in connec- 
tion with dryer drainage pumps as 
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made by the Nash Engineering Com- 
pany, which form a part of the stand- 
ard Midwest-Fulton Systems. 

In addition to J. A. Smith, who is 
associated with Clark & Vicario Com- 
pany, C. J. Lyons, formerly of the 
Nash Engineering Company, has be- 
come associated with them to work 
on sales and engineering in connection 
with the Midwest-Fulton account. 


NEW MEMBERS INDUCTED ON 
NOPCO 15-YR. CLUB ANNIV. 


The ninth anniversary of the Nepco 
15-year Club was observed recently 
by the induction of nineteen new mem- 
bers, termed the “Class of 1931.” This 
club admits employees of National Oil 
Products Company, Harrison, New 
Jersey, who have been with the firm 
for fifteen years or more. The club 
now boasts 103 members. 

The induction of new members is 
an annual ceremony—the members are 


inducted by Charles P. Gulick, presi- 


dent and chairman of the buard. High- 
lighting this year’s ceremony, was the 
presentation of solid gold watches 
emblematic of twenty-five years of 
continuous, loyal service, to Peter 
Slobodiuk, a chemical operator in the 
plant, and Ralph Wechsler, treasurer 
of the company, both of whom started 
to work at the Harrison plant in 1921. 


* 


PENNSALT WILL BUILD NEW 

MILLION-DOLLAR CHEMICAL 

PLANT IN PORTLAND, ORE. 

The Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Company of Washington has be- 
gun construction of a new $1,000,000 
chemical plant on the Willamette 
River near Portland, Oregon. The 
new unit, which is adjacent to the 
company’s present Portland facilities, 
is being built to serve the increasing 
industrial activities in that section of 
the Pacific Northwest. The new plant 
will produce liquid chlorine, liquid 
caustic soda, sodium chlorate, potas- 
sium chlorate, and sodium hypochlor- 
ite. It is expected to be in operation 
by June, 1947. 

+4 


>> INCORPORATION OF the 
firm of consulting management engi- 
neers formerly known as Fry Lawson 
& Company, Chicago and New York 
City, has been announced as of June 
1. The new name of the company is 
George Fry & Associates. George Fry 
is chairman of the board; Thomas A. 
Harwood is president; Wm. J. Biehl, 


New members of the Nopco 15-Year-Club, composed of employees of National Oil 
Products Company who have been with the firm for 15 or more years, are pictured 
during Induction Ceremonies at the home office and plant 
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E. D. JONES & SONS COMPANY-PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Builders of Quality Machinery for Paper Mills 
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Robt. F. Dick, and Geo. N. Saum are 
vice presidents; A. Werner Lawson is 
secretary-treasurer. The company’s 
headquarters in Chicago is located at 
135 South LaSalle Street. 


e 


>>> THE OPENING OF its own 
manufacturing plant has been an- 
nounced by the Johnstone Engineering 
& Machine Company. The offices, en- 
gineering, and sales departments of the 
company are now in the new plant at 
Parkesburg, Pennsylvania, just west 
of Philadelphia. The telephone num- 
ber in Parkesburg 300. 


* 
F-B HONORS OLD-TIMERS 


At the annual dinner given recently 
for the Ansonia-Derby “Old-Timers” 
of Farrel-Birmingham ‘Company, Inc. 
(Ansonia, Conn.), Franklin Farrel, 
Jr., chairman of the finance commit- 
tee, presented engraved gold wrist 
watches to seventy-six F-B employees 
with company service records of 
thirty-five through forty-nine years. 

. A. Austin Cheney, chairman of the 
board, acted as toastmaster at the din- 
ner which was attended by nearly all 
of the 226 members of the Ansonia- 
Derby Group. Among those in at- 
tendance was the dean of the com- 
pany-wide organization, Edwin Van 





Seventy-six Farrel-Birmingham employees with company service records of 35 through 
49 years are presented with engraved gold wrist watches at “Old-Timers” 
annual dinner 


Riper, who has been with the com- 
pany for the past sixty-seven years. 

The “Old-Timers” organization has 
three separate clubs within the com- 
pany at different plant locations. It 
takes its membership from employees 
with twenty-five or more years of con- 
tinuous service. 

@ 

>>> DEMOBILIZATION of the 
Armed Forces has returned thirty- 
nine per cent of the employees of B. F. 
Goodrich Company to prewar jobs. 
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The Indians knew it, the Spaniards knew 
it, the French knew it, and those of English 
decent of the Southeastern regions have 
known for 150 years the superior qualities 
of Tidewater Red Cypress and its resistance 
to decay. Along the Atlantic Coastal Plain 
where lie buried cypress trees that grew 
over 100,000 years ago in the Pleistocene 
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RED CYPRESS 


Age, many of which have since been dug 
up, give mute evidence of the lasting quali- 
ties of cypress never equalled for its decay 
resistance. In more recent years industry 
has also learned that it licks the difficulties 
of odor, taste and acid. Tidewater Red Cy- 
press has ALL the qualities you demand for 
many specific industrial demands. 
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CHEMIPULP PERSONNEL 
INCREASED—INDUSTRY 
CONSULTATION EXPANDED 


Two men well known in the paper 
industry have just become associated 
with Chemipulp Process Inc., Water- 
town, New York, and its Canadian 
counterpart, the Chemipulp Process 
Ltd., of Montreal, Quebec. 

John Inderdohnen, who has become 
vice president of the Watertown com- 
pany and secretary of the Canadian 
company, brings with him over twenty 
years of experience in pulp and paper 
mill controls and instrumentation 
with the Bristol Company, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 

Jack Grant, of Montreal, will be 
in charge of the Canadian company’s 
office there. He has been made vice 
president of that company and also 
secretary of the Chemipulp Process 
Inc., of Watertown. Mr. Grant has 
had broad experience in the manufac- 
ture of chemical pulps. For the past 
four years he has been general super- 
intendent of the Gaspesia Sulphite 
Company in Quebec; he was sulphite 
superintendent of the Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Mills Ltd., Quebec, for 
eleven years; and for five years he 
was associated with the Riordan Pulp 
& Paper Company, Temiskaming, Que- 
bec, where the first alpha-cellulose 
was made on a commercial scale. 

In making the announcement, Al- 
bert D. Merrill, president, and Thomas 
L. Dunbar, chairman of the boards 
(both of Watertown), stated that the 
company has plans for expanded con- 
sultation and other services to meet 
the need of postwar expansion in the 
papermaking industry. The appoint- 
ment of the two men to the boards 
follows the resignation of Roger C. 
Wright, of Watertown. This increas- 
es the boards of directors from three 
to four members. 








FOR MORE 
AND MORE 
PAPER 


modernize 
DRAINAGE DRYER 
SYSTEMS 


ArmstTRONG Steam Traps for paper machine drainage 
are specially designed for this service— not the same as 
traps used for other purposes. These traps automatically 
discharge both air and condensate as fast as it accumulates, 
assuring you of maximum dryer temperatures. Efficient 
drying is one of the most important considerations in the 
production of paper, and efficient dryer drainage is one of 
the most important considerations in efficient drying. To 
secure maximum production plus uniformity of drying, dryer 
temperatures must be maximum and uniform throughout the 
machine. Only if you have efficient drying can you realize 
full production and full return on the mill investment. 

You can get a modern, high efficiency drainage system by 
calling or writing Armstrong. Armstrong has the equipment 
and experience to give you a simple, economical solution 
for your particular problems. Write for information. 
ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS, 816 Hoffman Street, 
Three Rivers, Michigan. 


Inverted Bucket Steam Traps for 
Every Paper Mill Requirement 
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Condensate discharged as fast as it accumu- 
lates. 


Automatic air elimination. 


Long life parts—chrome steel valve and seat, 
hardened, ground and lapped. 18-8 stainless 


bucket assembly. 
Low maintenance. 


Choice of bOdy styles: with side-inlet and side- 
outlet pipe connections, or bottom-inlet top- 
outlet. 


Dryer Drainage System 
Trapping and Engineering 











Summer Meeting of Canadian 
Technical Section 


>>> THE TECHNICAL Section of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion held its annual summer meeting 
at the twin cities of Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ontario, June 6, 7 and 8. 

The members from the east traveled 
by boat from Port McNicoll to Port 
Arthur thus affording an excellent 
opportunity for council and committee 
meetings enroute. Arrangements were 
made for the boat to stop over at 
Sault Ste. Marie for sufficient time 
to permit the delegates to visit the 
Sault Ste. Marie mill of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company Limited. 

Registration headquarters was loca- 
ted in the Prince Arthur Hotel in 
Port Arthur. Over two hundred per- 
sons registered and the International 
scope of the meeting was indicated by 
the various areas represented, there be- 
ing members registered from the West 
coast of the United States and Canada, 
Newfoundland, England and Norway, 
as well as Eastern Canada and the 
United States. 

Following registration, the opening 
morning was devoted to group meet- 
ings under the sponsorship of four 
of the standing committees as fol- 
lows: 


Four Committees Hold Sessions 
On First Day 


The Fine Papers Committee under 
the chairmanship of Dr. R. deMon- 
tigny, Rolland Paper Company Limit- 
ed, Ste. Jerome, Quebec, discussed a 
report of the Fine Papers Sub-commit- 
tee on the various miscellaneous chemi- 
cals used by the fine paper mills in 
Canada. Such materials as foam killers, 
wetting agents, slime inhibiters, felt 
detergents, etc. were discussed. The 
latter half of this meeting was de- 
voted to the discussion of the refiners 
used in fine paper mills. This discus- 
sion was led by W. C. R. Jones, 
Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited, 
Beauharnois, P. Q., who presented a 
report on the replies to a questionnaire 
prepared by the Fine Papers Com- 
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mittee from the manufacturers of re- 
finers. 

The Engineering Committee devoted 
the Thursday morning session to the 
discussion of its main project for 
1946, “The Design of a Complete Four 
Hundred Ton Groundwood Mill.” 
Many of the foremost Canadian opera- 
tors, consulting engineers and manu- 
facturers of groundwood mill equip- 
ment were present and took a leading 
part in this discussion. The agenda of 
this meeting was as follows: 
PROCESS: 

(1) Trends and developments in 
mechanical pulping processes 

(2) Basic process for present pro- 
ject 

(3) Auxiliary processes for present 
project 

(4) Flow sheets 

(5) Influence of basic and auxil- 
lary process requirements on equipment 
and structures 


EQUIPMENT: 
(1) Grinder types 
(2) General design of grinders 
(3) Grinder components 
(4) Grinder drives 
(5) Grinder ventilation 
(6) General grinder room layout 
(7) New materials of construction 
(8) Trends in machine design 


STRUCTURES: 

(1) New materials of construction 

(2) Influence of northern climate 
on building design 

(3) General design of groundwood 
mill structures 

(4) Structure components and de- 
tails 

The greatest interest was shown 
in and the greatest amount of time 
devoted to the construction, design 
and operation of the various types of 
grinding equipment. George E. Ship- 
man, Donnacona Paper Company 
Limited, Donnacona, Quebec, one of 
Canada’s leading experts on the manu- 
facture of groundwood pulp, gave a 
short talk and led the discussion on 





grinders. This meeting was under the 
chairmanship of H. J. Barrett, Price 
Bros. and Company Limited, River- 
bend, Quebec. Mr. Barrett is vice 
chairman of the Engineering Commit- 
tee. 
The Alkaline Pulping Committee 
under its chairman F. B. Bjornlund, 
Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited, 
Cornwall, Ontario, devoted this period 
to consideration of the various phases 
of maintenance in alkaline pulp mills. 
The basis used for this discussion was 
the replies to a questionnaire on this 
subject which was sent to all kraft 
and soda mills in Canada. 

The Waste Committee meeting was 
presided over by its chairman D. H. 
Kincaid, Donnacona Paper Company 
Limited, Donnacona, Quebec, where 
the utilization of sawmill waste for 
the manufacture of chemical pulp 
was the main topic under considera- 
tion. This subject was considered un- 
der the following headings: 

(a) Type of material 

(b) Volume of solid wood 

(c) Loss in barking 

(d) Method of barking 

(e) Chipping methods 

(f) Comparative cost of chips com- 

pared with cost of chips from 
normal wood 

(g) Effect on pulp quality 


Luncheon at the Royal Edward 
Hotel 


At 1:00 p.m. transportation was 
provided by means of busses to take 
the delegates to the Royal Edward 
Hotel in Fort William where a lunch- 
eon was held. At this luncheon Mayor 
Garfield Anderson, of Fort William, 
welcomed the delegates and pointed 
out some special points in Fort Wil- 
liam which might be of interest to 
them and, in closing, briefly referred 
to the need for greater efforts for the 
conservation of the Canadian forests. 
Head table guests at this luncheon were 
the managers of the local mills and 
the executives of the Mid-West Branch 
of the Technical Section. 


Mill Visitations Planned for Delegates 


Following the luncheon, the Mid- 
West Branch of the Technical Sec- 
tion arranged for the delegates to visit 
the mills in the immediate area. Busses 
provided two alternate tours for the 
delegates. One to the Great Lakes Pa- 
per Company Limited in Fort Wil- 
liam and the Mission Mill of the Abi- 
tibi Power and Paper Company Limit- 
ed in Fort William. The second tour 
encompassed the mills of the Thunder 
Bay Paper Company Limited and the 
Provincial Paper Limited both of 
which mills are in Fort William. Mem- 
bers expressed particular interest in 
the 304 in. newsprint machine and 
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the Waterous friction log barker at 
the Great Lakes Paper Company and 
the pulping of hardwoods by the sul- 


phite process at Provincial Paper 

Limited. 

Group Meetings Continued Through 
Second Day 


The Sulphite Committee held a 
large meeting on Friday morning un- 
der the leadership of the committee 
chairman E. G. Kirby, Price and 
Pierce Limited, Montreal. The first 
item on the program was the showing 
of a motion picture of the Scanda- 
navian Astrom Log Barker in Opera- 
tion. Following this, three papers were 
presented: 

(1) “A Spray Sulphur Melters and 
Waste Heat Boilers,” by J. W. Mac- 
Kay, Welland Chemical Works Ltd. 

(2) “Thoughts on Acid Making”— 
prepared by A. H. Lundberg and read 
by F. J. Hoar, G. D. Jenssen Co. 

(3) “Instrumentation in Sulphite 
Mills’—A. J. Legault, Bristol Com- 
pany of Canada Limited. 

At the second meeting of the Alka- 
line Pulping Committee the following 
program was presented: 

(a) “Improved Heat and Chemical 
Recoverv in the Sulphate Process”— 
a paper by G. H. Tomlinson Il. J. N. 
Swartz, H. D. Orloff and J. H. Robin- 
son. , 
(b) “Progress report on the Alka- 
line Pulping Research Program at the 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
Canada”—J. S. Hart. 

On Friday morning the Mechanical 
Pulping Committee, under the chair- 
manship of G. F. Wittv. Canada Paper 
Company, Windsor Mills, held a ses- 
sion on theoretical subjects as follows: 

(a) “Conditioning the Stone Sur- 
face of a Miniature Grinder.”—by S. 
A. Collicutt, Powell River Company 
Limited. Powell River. B. C. 

(b) “The Effect of Reversing Stone 
Direction in a Miniature Grinder,” a 
report by W. H. deMontmorency. 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
Canada. Montreal. 

The Newsprint Committee meeting 
was presided over by its chairman, W. 
E. Soles. Anelo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills Limited. Limoilou, Que- 
bec. with the following program. 

(a) A discussion of the Double 
Suction Couch, D. B. Foss, Consolidat- 
ed Paper Corporation Limited. Grand 
"Mere, P.O. read a revort on this sub- 
ject as prenared by B. Malkin of the 
Dominion Engineering Works. 

(b) A veneral discussion was held 
on the subject of slime control in 
newsprint mills. 

(c) As the final item on the vro- 
gram of this committee the motion 
picture “Paper Pacemaker of Progress” 
was shown. 
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The Fine Papers Committee, with 
Dr. R. deMontigny in the chair, held 
a session on save-alls to which all the 
manufacturers of this equipment were 
invited. The basis for this discussion 
was a questionnaire previously prepared 
and distributed to the fine paper mills 
by this committee. With the replies 
of the mills and the manufacturers 
present it was possible to consider 
save-alls both from the point of view 
of operation and design. 

On Friday afternoon the group dis- 
cussions were continued. The Heat 
and Power Committee presented the 
following program under the direc- 
tion of its chairman John T. Mac- 
donald, Hinde and Dauch Paper Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario: 

(a) The “Insulation of Rotary Di- 
gesters” (Illustrated by Slides) J. T. 
MacDonald 

(b) Motion Picture “Heat and its 
Control,” Courtesy of Canadian Johns- 
Manville Co. Ltd. 

(c) “The Insulation of Paperma- 
chine Dryer Heads,” J. T. MacDonald 

The Printability Committee meet- 
ing was presided over by its chairman 
John H. Bardsley, St. Lawrence Paper 
Mills Co. Ltd., Three Rivers, P. Q. The 
subject under consideration was the 
use of proof presses for the evaluation 
of the printing qualities of paper and 
the program was led off with a paper 
on this subject by A. T. Gardner, Pa- 
per Mill Supt., Provincial Paper Limit- 
ed, Port Arthur. 

The Wood Chemistry Committee 
with Dr. A. J. Corey, Fraser Com- 
panies Limited, Campbellton, N. B. in 
the chair held a session devoted to the 
consideration of the various sulphite 
processes by which different bases 
(calcium, ammonium, sodium and 
magnesium) are used for the combined 
SO, in the cooking acid. The main 
item on the program was a paper on 
this subject by R. S. Hatch, technical 
director, Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
panv, Everett, Washington. 

The Mechanical Pulping Committee 
devoted its last session to the screen- 
ing of groundwood pulp. A new de- 
sign of rotary screen, known as the 
Cowan Screen, was discussed, and Dr. 
T. Edwards, Price Bros. and Company 
Limited, Kenogami, Quebec, reported 
on the very excellent operating results 
being obtained with this screen. Fol- 
lowing this there was a general discus- 
sion of a series of prepared questions 
covering all phases of coarse and fine 
screening of groundwood pulp. 


Hon. W. Earl Rowe Guest Speaker 
At Dinner 


On Friday evening the Technical 
Section Dinner was held in the Legion 
Hall, Port Arthur. W. H. Birchard, 





chairman of the Technical Section, 
presided at the dinner. Among the 
guests at the head table were: R. S. 
Hatch, Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, Everett, Washington, Robin 
Graham, Price and Pierce Limited, 
London, England, and R. G. Macdon- 
ald, secretary of TAPPI Mayor C. W. 
Cox, of Port Arthur, was present and 
extended greetings to the meeting from 
the City of Port Arthur. The guest 
speaker at the dinner was the Hon. W. 
Earl Rowe, president, The Great Lakes 
Paper Company and a prominent mem- 
ber of the Canadian Federal Parlia- 
ment. The theme of Mr. Rowe’s ad- 
dress was the need to provide greater 
scope for free enterprise and the early 
removal of restrictive wartime con- 
trols. 

Mr. Birchard made a few brief re- 
marks on the progress, present activ- 
ities and future p!ans of the Technical 
Section. At this dinner the Technical 
Section presented an Honorary Life 
Membership to John Stadler. Mr. 
Stadler is one of Canada’s best known 
consulting engineers, he is responsible 
for the complete design and construc- 
tion of a number of large Canadian 
newsprint mills and has served in a 
consulting capacity to almost every 
Canadian pulp and paper mill at one 
time or another. In his presentation 
speech, Mr. Birchard told not only of 
Mr. Stadler’s service to industry but 
also referred to his long years of as- 
sistance to the Technical Section. Mr. 
Stadler was chairman of the Technical 
Section in 1919 and has continued to 
aid the Section by serving on various 
committees and providing advice and 
assistance whenever requested. 

Mr. Stadler in his brief speech of 
acceptance mentioned a number of 
subjects but his main point was the 
need for greater efforts in the preser- 
vation of Canadian forests. 

Following the dinner, the Mid-West 
Branch of the Technical Section was 
host at a dance held in the ballroom 
of the Prince Arthur Hotel. 

On Saturday morning the annual 
golf tournament for the R. A. McInnis 
Trophy was held on the Thunder Bay 
Country Club Golf Links. The trophy 
winner was D. H. Kincaid of Donna- 
cona Paper Company Limited, Don- 
nacona, P. Q. 

The boat returning the delegates to 
the east sailed at 1:00 p.m. on Satur- 
day, however a number of members 
took advantage of their presence in this 
area to visit mills such as Dryden 
Paper Company, Dryden, Ontario, 
Brompton Pulp and Paper Company 
Limited at Red Rock, Ontario, and 
the new Marathon mill at Marathon, 
Ontario. These members returned by 


train or motor. 
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more). Entire floor area utilized. 
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ROLL HANDLING 
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KALAMAZOO SEC. TAPPI 
ELECTS OFFICERS AND 
HAS ANNUAL “FUN DAY” 

For its final meeting of the season 
the Kalamazoo Valley Section of 
TAPPI merged pleasure with business 
and enjoyed a real outing at the Elks 
Country Club in Kalamazoo on the 
afternoon of June 6. About seventy 
members and guests enjoyed the oc- 
casion. 

The business side of the day in- 
cluded the election of new officers for 
the coming year and consideration of 
plans for the fall meeting of national 
TAPPI which will be held in Detroit 
in September. 

New officers for the coming yeat 
are: 

Chairman—R. T. Mashburn, chief 
chemist of Paper Makers Chemical 
Division, Hercules Powder Company. 

Vice Chairman—Lee Mimms, super- 
intendent, Kalamazoo Paper Company. 

Secretary—P. W. Bartholomew, 
technical director, Hawthorne Paper 
Company. 

Treasurer—Myron Floto, superin- 
tendent, Allied Paper Mills. 

Arrangements for the dinner and 
entertainment at the Club, also the golf 
tournament were made by Carl Hoed- 
erle, representative of the affiliates, and 
his committee. Headlining the enter- 
tainment was Jack Ricketts, who calls 
himself the “hilarious Houdini.” Prizes 
were awarded in the golf and game 


tournaments. 
+ 


NW DIVISION SUPTS. HOLD 
MEETING IN GREEN BAY 


Approximately 300 paper mill su- 
perintendents and guests assembled at 
the Beaumont Hotel in Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, on May 17 and 18 for the 
Northwestern Division Convention of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill Su- 
perintendents Association. Represen- 
tatives of Fox valley and Wisconsin 
valley mills were in attendance. The 
‘convention registration opened on the 
,afternoon of May 17 and terminated 
with the business session held on the 
following morning. This was followed 
by lunch and golf at the Oneida Golf 
and Riding Club and a banquet held 
that evening at the Hotel Northland. 

Pulpwood plantations and wood 
cropping were suggested in a talk given 
by Fred Trenk, extension forester at 
the University of Wisconsin, as essen- 
tial parts of a program to insure an 
adequate supply of pulpwood in Wis- 
consin and other Great Lakes states. 
Mr. Trenk said that between 1937 and 
1944 there had been a steady rise in 
the percentage of native pine and aspen 
used in total paper manufacture, with 
a corresponding reduction in the per- 
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This group of new officers of the Kalamazoo Valley Division of TAPP! is shown with 

prizes offered for contests at the Associations annual fun day meeting. R. T. Mashburn, 

newly-elected chairman, was unable to be present. Left to right are: Carl Hoederle, 

chairman of the day; James A. Wise, member of the Executive Committee of the 

National TAPPI; Myron Floto, treasurer: Lee Mimms, vice chairman; and P. W 
Bartholomew, secretary 


centage of balsam and spruce. In the 
same period, Canadian spruce was 
shown to have increased greatly both 
in relative percentage and in tonnage 
in comparison with other sources of 
spruce. 

He advocated increased planting of 
Norway spruce on idle land in the 
heavy soil farming areas of the Great 
Lakes states, and research in methods 
to increase seedings of balsam fir; a 
network of publicly-owned demonstra- 
tion timber harvest forest in farming 
areas in which the frequent harvesting 
of new wood growth by the farmers 
themselves would be suggested as a 
source of stable income; and legisla- 
tion, such as the Forest Regulation Bill 
proposed in the 1945 Wisconsin Leg- 
islature, designed to outlaw cutting of 
immature forests. 

Another speaker was William Thiele, 
of the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin, who explained the George 
Mead river reservoir project planned 
for construction between Wausau and 
Wisconsin Rapids. 

The reservoir, when completed, will 
form a lake of 32,000 acres, Mr. 
Thiele told the assemblage. To be con- 
structed by the Wisconsin Valley Im- 
provement Company, which operates 
13 mills and 7 hydroelectric utility 
stations throughout the state, he said 
the reservoir will be used for storing 
water in times of flood to be released 
later in times of scarcity. 

Work on the two and one-half mil- 
lion dollar project is expected to start 


this summer, and it should be ready 
for the spring flood in Wisconsin in 
1948, according to Mr. Thiele. It will 
be larger than any of the 23 reservoirs 
the company owns, he said, with a 303 
foot fall rivaling that of Niagara Falls. 


. 


MAY MEETING OF PAPER 
GROUP FEATURED BY TALK 
ON PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


John C. Dean, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., New York City, was the speaker 
at the meeting of the Chicago Profes- 
sional Paper Group, held during the 
evening of May 20, 1946, at 29 South 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. His sub- 
ject was “Petroleum Products for the 
Paper Industry.” 

Early in his remarks, Mr. Dean 
said that waxes—paraffin and micro- 
crystalline made up the petroleum 
products most widely used for paper 
treating. He pointed out that these 
products are employed to impart re- 
sistance to water and moisture vapor. 
Commenting on their deficiencies, he 
added that paraffin waxes must and 
will be made less brittle and more 
resistant to blocking; that micro- 
crystalline waxes, used in coatings or 
as laminants must be more flexible, 
particularly at low temperatures, and 
for the laminating application they 
must also have greater adhesiveness. 

Mr. Dean also mentioned wax emul- 
sions which are employed as adjuncts 
to rosin size. When first introduced, 
he said, they were poorly formulated 
and were incorrectly used. He further 
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related that inevitable difficulties due 
to wax spots prejudiced the paper in- 
dustry against them, but the develop- 
ment of foolproof emulsions and the 
recent rosin shortage forced their use 
and demonstrated their wide utility. 

Mention likewise was made of the 
consumption in large quantities of pe- 
trolatums and refined oils, chiefly for 
use in wrapping and packaging food- 
stuffs. He called attention to their 
tendency to oxidize and become rancid 
after being impregnated into paper, 
and added, that now completely non- 
toxic inhibitors have been discovered 
which it is believed will greatly mini- 
mize and possibly eliminate rancidity 
troubles. 

Special pitch removers, wetting 
agents, detergents, and softening oils 
(recently developed products that 
have been adopted by the paper in- 
dustry) came in for consideration. Mr. 
Dean related that the pitch removers 
out-perform conventionally used kero- 
sene—first, because they preferentially 
wet the deposits, and secondly, because 
they possess great solvent power which 
permits rapid solution of the pitch. 
The wetting agents, detergents and 
softening oils, he said, are based upon 
sulphonated hydrocarbons and sup- 
plant more expensive fatty oil deriva- 
tives for a variety of applications. 

The development of vinyl resin plas- 
tisols were cited by Mr. Dean. In 
brief, he stated that the plastisols may 
have great future import to the paper 
converter; that they are two-phase 
systems of the resin which by grind- 
ing in a ball mill has been dispersed 
in a liquid plasticizer; that they per- 
mit the manufacture of resin-coated 
papers without the necessity of install- 
ing expensive milling and calendering 
equipment. 

In explaining the application of plas- 
tisols to paper and paperboard, Mr. 
Dean related that they can be spread 
easily with conventional equipment, 
that curing is accomplished by short- 
time exposure to a temperature of 
about 400 deg. Fahr.; and that at this 
point the resin softens and absorbs the 
plasticizer, and the dispersion is con- 
verted into a single-phase resin film. 

It also was brought out by the 
speaker that plastisols containing or- 
ganic esters are either too viscous to 
be spread easily, or if sufficiently fluid 
are too tacky after curing—that plas- 
tisols containing equal parts of resin 
and petroleum plasticizer are quite 
fluid, and become cured to a strong, 
elastic and non-tacky film. 

In addition to Mr. Dean’s paper, 
which was followed by a most in- 
teresting and active question and an- 
swer period, the meeting included a 
short business session before which the 
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officers for next year were announced. 
The election was conducted by mail 
ballot. 

The newly elected officers, and who 
will take office on the first of July fol- 
lowing, are: 

President—F. D. Long, Container 
Corporation of America 

Vice President—A. K. Roach, Wil- 
liam H. Welsh Co. 

Secretary—W. Price, Applied Re- 
search Service 

Treasurer—C. Swett, National Wax 


“Co. 


2 
NAT’L COUNCIL FOR STREAM 

IMPROVEMENT MEETS WITH 

STATE REGULATORY AGENCIES 

At a meeting held at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago on June 5, members 
of the National Council for Stream 
Improvement in the Lake and Central 
States Regions, discussed the pulp, 
paper and paperboard industries stream 
pollution problems with representa- 
tives of the state regulatory agencies 
in the region. 

John Traquair, of The Mead Cor- 
poration, presided at the meeting and 
stated that the purpose of the meeting 
was; to render a progress report on 
the Council’s research activities under- 
taken in the Central and Lake States 
regions at the suggestion of members, 
to report on the over-all Council re- 
search program, to acquaint the regu- 
latory agencies in the region with the 
details of the Council’s research activ- 
ities, and to further the co-operative 
relationships already existing between 
the industry and regulatory agencies. 

The speakers included Russell L. 
Winget, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council, who reviewed the ac- 
tivities of the Council since it began 
its active program in June 1944; Dr. 
Harry W. Gehm, the Council’s Tech- 
nical Advisor, who summarized the 
Council’s over-all research program; 
Professor W. W. Hodge, of The Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, who 
reported on the Institute’s activities on 
deinking mill wastes and acid bleach- 
ery wastes; Philip Morgan, Fellow of 
Mellon Institute, who reported on the 
Council’s activities in the Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, area; Professor Don E. 
Bloodgood, who summarized the re- 
search at Purdue University in connec- 
tion with strawboard mills’ waste prob- 
lems; and Dr. Willis Van Horn, of 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry, who 
reviewed the Council’s program at the 
Institute in connection with analyzing 
the toxic effects of pulp and paper mill 
wastes on aquatic flora and fauna. 

A feature of the program was the 
showing of the General Electric Com- 
pany’s sound and color film “Clean 
Waters” which deals largely with the 





problem of stream improvement in 
connection with the abatement of mu- 
nicipal or domestic sewage wastes. A 
number of state and other regulatory 
agency representatives were present. 


>>> THE THILCO FOREMEN’S 
Club of the Thilmany Pulp and Paper 
Company, Kaukauna, Wisconsin, has 
received its charter scroll and has been 
welcomed into the National Associa- 
tion of Foremen. The charter was re- 
ceived by F. X. Kreiling, president of 
the club. H. J. Post, who is managing 
director of the national association, 
made the presentation. Guests of the 
club at the presentation dinner were: 
I. W. Keistine, director of the Na- 
tional Association of Foremen; Clar- 
ence Bouressa of Kimberly-Clark; and 
Erwin Feldhahn and Tom Heiss of the 
Combined Locks Paper Company. 
2 


>>» ORGANIZATION of the 17th 
National Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering (The National 
Power Show) is nearing completion. 
For the first time since 1940, the Ex- 
position will run at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, the week of 
December 2 to 7. Reconversion and 
wartime emergency operations have 
made demands for the development of 
new power equipment. The showing 
will consist principally of equipment 
for the production of power from fuel, 
power transmission to machines, and 
phases of power utilization. 
+ 


>>> The Manufacturing Chemists 
Association of the United States elected 
officers and executive committee mem- 
bers at its annual meeting held at Sky- 
top, Pennsylvania, June 6. The of- 
ficers elected were: Charles E. Munson, 
president; Leonard T. Beale and H. O. 
C. Ingram, vice presidents; J. W. Mc- 
Laughlin, treasurer; and Warren N. 
Watson, secretary. 
* 


COMING EVENTS 

Sept. 10-14—National Chemical Expo- 
sition, The Coliseum, Chicago. 

Sept. 13-14—Fall meeting of the North- 
eastern Division of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion, at Mount Washington Hotel, Bret- 
ton Woods, New Hampshire. 

Sept. 16-20—First National Instru- 
mentation Conference and Exhibit, Wm. 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sept. 26-28—Fall meeting of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Oct. 2-4—TAPPI Engineering Con- 
ference, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 7—National Safety Congress, in 
Chicago. Headquarters and exhibits at 
Stevens Hotel. Meetings may be held in 
Stevens, Palmer House, and Congress 
Hotels. 
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TWO COMPANIES RECEIVE 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION FLAG 
FROM THE LIBERTY MUTUAL 


Honors for accident-reduction rec- 
ords were conferred recently upon 
Brown Company, Berlin, New Hamp- 
shire, and Certain-teed Products Cor- 
poration, Richmond, Virginia, by the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. 

The Brown Company award was 
made at the third annual safety con- 
ference sponsored by that company, 
in co-operation with the Berlin Safety 
Council. The purpose of the Confer- 
ence was to focus attention on the 
alarming increase of accidents, at 
work, at home, and on the highway. 
Under study at the present time are 
further ways and means of reducing 


the company’s already low accident 
rate by introduction of new safety 
devices and by taking active interest 
in plant safety programs. 

The award of the Liberty Mutual’s 
Accident Prevention Flag marked the 
third of the Certain-teed plants to be 
so honored. The Richmond plant re- 
duced its number of lost-time acci- 
dents 75 per cent during the past year. 

* 


>>> A REDUCTION IN lost-time 
accidents at the Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pennsylvania, is reported by 
the company in its “Stockholders 
News.” Up to June, of this year, as 
compared with the same period of 
1945, there has been a reduction equiv- 
alent to a saving of 194 man-days. 


The company further reports that a 
new record was made at the Chester 
plant this year of 86 days without a 


_ lost-time accident. The best previous 


record was a run of 65 days. 
a 


SAFETY SCORES 

>b>b> PERFECT SCORES are recorded 
for ten mills at the close of The Paper 
Industry Safety Contest for the tenth 
month, April, 1946. 

DIVISION I—PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
Group A (None) 
Group B 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Niagara, Wis. 

The Flintkote Co., Meridian, Miss. 
Group C 

Price Bros. & Co., Ltd, Jonquiere Mill, 
Quebec, Can. 
Group D 

Marathon Corp., Ashland, Wis. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
(Russell Plant). 

Strathmore Paper Co. (Woronoco Mill 
No. 1), West Springfield, Mass. 

DIVISION II—PAPER & BOARD 
REMANUFACTURING 

Group A (None) 
Group B 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., 
Chicago. 

Bird & Son, Inc. 
Shreveport, La. 

The Flintkote Co. (Hollywood Paper 
Box Div.), Los Angeles, Cal. 

Bay West Paper Co, Green Bay, Wis. 


(Roofing Plant), 








Now! 


a visual aid allowing group participation! 


irs THE SAFETYGRAPH 








a eee en 


te 


What nows ! A visual aid that’s ready for action all 


the time. No special costly equipment, nothing to do but set up 
the easel, turn the pages, and give the convincing, fast-moving 
safety talk printed on the back of each page. 


What a Aubjoct ! Safetygraph No. 1} is devoted 


entirely to “HOW TO LIFT.” Every phase of lifting and han- 
dling objects is thoroughly covered. 


What AIL idea! The 18 x 24-inch Safetygraph has 


16 instructive pages of attention-getting photographs and cartoons 
emphasizing lifting do’s and don’t. 


What i7 B feature ! Permits group participation in 


on-the-spot discussions. Workers can ask questions, offer sug- 
gestions, and tell their accident experiences without fear of dis- 
rupting the meeting. Next time you hold a safety meeting, make it 


a Safetygraph Meeting! 
For complete details and prices 


Write today ;: Ss Dept. DW.1. 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, Inc. 


20 North Wacker Drive — Chicago 6, Illinois 








Spiral Bound Pages 
Turn Easily—Lay Flat 
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They are solid and close-grained immediately under the surface. You 
will get more usable metal per pound of rough casting and save 
machining time with only a little “skin” to cut through. —f . 
This is the result of uniformity which N-B-M Bronze Parts owe to Paik P i ; 
our mechanically controlled alloying and casting methods. par 


SAVE WASTE AND TIME...SPECIFY 


N-B-M BRONZE PARTS 


IN THE ROUGH AND MACHINED 


Ne 
NATIONAL BEARING 


DiVewe i OR 






ST.LOUIS > NEW YORK 











PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. © PITTSBURGH, PA. * MEADVILLE, PA. * JERSEY CITY, N. J. © PORTSMOUTH, VA. * ST. PAUL, MINN. * CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DR. BAKER RESIGNS FROM 
MASS. STATE COLLEGE 


Dr. Hugh P. Baker has resigned 
from the presidency of Massachusetts 
State College, Amberst, because of 
health reasons. 

Dr. Baker has long been recognized 
as an authority in the field of forestry 
and as a specialist in the activities of 
trade associations. He has been assist- 
ant professor of forestry at lowa State 
University, professor of forestry at 
Penn State, and Dean of the New York 
Forestry School at Syracuse. 

In the paper industry Dr. Baker 
has served as executive secretary of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. 
In 1928 he became manager of the 
trade association department of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. He was 
appointed president of Massachusetts 
State College in 1933. 








FRED SEYBOLD TO HEAD 
LAWSON RESEARCH DEPT. 


Chief engineer of E. P. Lawson 
Company, Incorporated, New York, 
Fred Seybold will head a research de- 
partment which will direct its activi- 
ties toward the solution of problems 
connected with the use of paper cut- 
ting machinery. 

Mr. Seybold is the designer of the 
new Lawson cutter unveiled in New 
York City, April 15 (Cf. P.I. and 
P.W. May, 1946). Assisting him in 
the management of the new depart- 





Fred Seybold who will head new research department for E. P. Lawson Company 
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ment and in direct charge of the op- 
erations of the department will be 
Frank Cade, service manager of the 
company. 
pany e 

>> The board of directors of Cen- 
tral Paper Company, Inc., Muskegon, 
Michigan, has elected J. Ward Hartke 
vice president and treasurer. For the 
past eight years Mr. Hartke has served 
as a director of the company. He was 
associated with the Detroit Paper Prod- 
ucts Corporation as president of that 
organization before it was acquired by 
the Inland Container Corporation in 
1944. Since that time Mr. Hartke has 
been manager of the latter company’s 
Detroit operations. 


ad 


>>P Gold embossed invitations were 
sent out by Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Dunn, Port Huron, Michigan, for a 
reception given by them in observance 
of their Golden Wedding Anniversary. 
They received friends in their home, 
Pine Shores, on Edison Beach in Port 
Huron the evening of June 1. The 
golden accent was carried throughout 
the decorations—there was even a 
golden-wedding cake. Mr. Dunn is 
president of the Dunn Sulphite Paper 
Company, Port Huron. 


+ 
>P>P The Office of Price Adminis- 


tration has announced the appoint- 
ment of Robert F. Nelson as price 
executive of the Paper and Paper 
Products Price Branch. Mr. Nelson 
has long been identified with the 
paper industry. He was president and 
general manager of the Glassine Pa- 
per Company, West Conshohocken, 
Pennsylvania, having been associated 
with this company for more than 
twenty years. Mr. Nelson succeeds 
Maurice E. Cody who has returned to 
private industry. 


>>> The Brown Company of Berlin, 
New Hampshire, has announced the 
appointment of Theodore L. Fish and 
Andrew Newcomb as maintenance 
engineers. 
« 
>>» The Mathieson Alkali Works, 
New York City, has announced the 
retirement of Edwin M. Allen from his 
post as chairman of the board. Mr. 
Allen will continue as a director of the 
company. 
oe 

>> Donald M. Rochester who has 
been affiliated with the American 
Paper and Pulp Association’s office in 
New York and with the Forest Indus- 
tries Council has resigned. On June 1, 
he goes to the American Forest Prod- 
ucts industries as field director. 
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As “Individual Stars 
‘ They're GOOD. 


As a Team 
They te. TREMENDOUS 
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NSTALL a Hydrapulper. Add a Hydrafiner. 
Also add a Hydracycle Tank. Then you'll have 
a truly modern stock preparation system. 
You'll have balance, speed, versatility and the 
ruggedness to “stay right in there and pitch.” 


__JO_MAGHIN 
Bae 






* 


= 


Many operators already realize the revolu- 
tionary advantages of a Hydracycle system, 
and you owe it to your mill to learn all you 
can about it. Full particulars and preliminary 
estimates upon request. 





Stock Preparation Systems 
Hydrapulpers 

Hydrafiners 

Hydracycle Tanks 

Miami Jordans 

Flex Couplings 

X-66 Plugs 





Bulldog Fillings 
Selectifier Screens 
Hi-Speed Beaters 
Breaker Beaters 
Propeller Agitators 


Waste Paper Systems 
Chests—all kinds 
Waxing Machines 

Water Finish Attachments 
Valves—many types 
Steamfits 

Syphons 








SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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DILTS MACHINE WORKS, Fulton, New York 
Divisions of THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO., Hamilton, O. 
Associate: Alexander Fleck Limited, Ottawa, Canada 








FROTHINGHAM APPOINTED 
NEW SALES MANAGER OF 
BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


The appointment of Frank F. Fro- 
thingham to the position of sales man- 
ager with the Bird Machine Company, 
Walpole, Massachusetts, was an- 
nounced recently. Mr. Frothingham 
was for many years manager of the 
western office of Bird Machine Com- 
pany, Evanston, Illinois. During the 
twenty years he has been associated 
with the Bird Machine Company, he 
has become widely known in the pa- 
per industry, and has presented many 
papers before TAPPI and the Super- 
intendents Association. 

Mr. Frothingham in his new posi- 
tion will be responsible for the sales 
and servicing of all Bird pulp and pa- 
per machinery. To this work he brings 
a thorough knowledge, broad experi- 
ence, and keen understanding of all 
phases of the pulp and papermaking 
industry. In addition to his new duties 
Mr. Frothingham will direct the activ- 
ities of the western office of the com- 
pany. 

e 


FRANCIS ELDRIDGE MADE 
PRES. F. C. HUYCK & SONS 

The board of directors of F. C. 
Huyck & Sons, Albany, New York, 
announced the election of Francis H. 
Eldridge as president of the company. 
Mr. Eldridge succeeds Woolsey W. 
Weed, who passed away May 12. 

In 1928 Mr. Eldridge joined the 
company. He has served as credit 
manager, assistant treasurer, and vice 
president and general manager, the 
later office since 1938. 

James L. Braman continues in the 
capacity of first vice president and 
treasurer. Holden M. Asliby con- 
tinues as chairman of the board. 
Harry Eldridge becomes second vice 
president, and Charles V. Spencer be- 
comes controller and assistant to the 
president. The vacancy on the board 
has been filled by the election of W. 
H. A. Short, managing director of 
Kenwood Mills Limited, Arnprior, 
Canada. 

. 


JAMES P. STEWART TO BE 
DE LAVAL’S SPECIAL REP. 
The De Laval Steam Turbine Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey, has an- 
nounced the appointment of James P. 
Stewart as special representative for 
centrifugal blowers and compressors. 
His headquarters will be in Trenton. 
Mr. Stewart, who for many years 
has been with the Elliot Company, 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania, most recently 
held the position of assistant general 
manager for the B-W Superchargers, 
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Frank F. Frothingham 





Francis H. Eldridge 





James P. Stewart 


Incorporated, Milwaukee, a division of 
the Borg-Warner Corporation. 


5 


>> Recently discharged from the 
army, ex-B29 pilot, Matthew Healy 
has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Rising Paper Company, 
Housatonic, Massachusetts. Mr. Healy 
is a graduate of the Syracuse School of 
Forestry, and before the war was en- 
gaged in papermaking at Asheville, 
North Carolina. 
¢ 


>> The Link-Belt Company of Chi- 
cago has announced the opening of 
three new sales offices. The activities 
of the new branches will be directed 
by the company’s sales engineers and 
will function to render more complete 
services in the respective localities. At 
Moline, Illinois, the new office will be 
under the direction of M. J. Payrkaza. 
At Cincinnati, Ohio, L. R. Clark will 
be in charge. The new branch at Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, will be directed 
by C. C. Wiley. 
5 


>> The International Nickel Com- 
pany, Incorporated, has announced the 
appointment of Walter C. Kerrigan as 
manager of the Nickel Sales Depart- 
ment. Mr. Kerrigan has been with the 
company since 1930 and since 1933 
has been assistant manager of the de- 
partment which he now heads. 


SJ 


>>P On May 15, the Lockport Felt 
Company, Newfane, New York, an- 
nounced that Lincoln Hanke had ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent 
in the plant. Mr. Hanke has spent 
a career in the manufacture of paper- 
maker’s felts. He has been associated 
with The Orr Felt and Blanket Com- 
pany, and recently he held the post 
of felt division superintendent with 
the Kieckhefer Container Company, 
Delair, New Jersey. Howard F. 
Brown, former superintendent of the 
Lockport plant, has been promoted to 
assistant to the mill manager, Harold 
]. Smith. 
+4 
>>> A former member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Appleton Post-Cres- 
cent, Don G. Anderson, has ~been 
named advertising manager of the Fox 
River Paper Corporation, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 
a 

>> Well known as a consultant in 
the paper industry, Harold R. Mur- 
dock has been retained by the Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Mr. Murdock will assist in 
the technical promotion of Pyridyl 
Mercuric Acetate, a compound for the 
control of slime in paper mills. He 
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Draper Felts for Efficiency 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


Canton, Massachusetts 


BRADFORD WEST WILLIAM N. CONNOR Jr, 
CANTON, MASS. 


PITTSPELD, MASS. ° 


RALPH'E. BRIGGS Sales Manager 


L. H. BREYFOGLE 
KALAMAL! 


OO, MICH. 


HIGH LIGHTS: 


Papermaking began in Ohio as a 
handcraft in the year 1807. The first 
mill belonging to a man named 
Bever, was in Fawcette Town (now 
East Liverpool), near the Pennsyl- 
vania border. From this small be- 
ginning Ohio’s paper industry has 
grown until the State ranks fifth in 
the amount of paper made annually 
in the United States. 


Papermaking is practised in 34 dif- 
ferent locations all over the State 
and the variety of product is amaz- 
ing — everything from tissue to 
wallboard; unusual specialties as 
well as staple lines. There you will 
find the largest manufacturer of 
coated book paper in the world and 
two of the oldest companies which 
have been in continuous existence — 
in this country, The Mead Paper 
Company and the Beckett Paper 
Company, both approaching their 
centenary. Tradition and progress 
go hand in hand in Ohio’s paper in- 
dustry. 


Equipment includes 54 Fourdrin- 
iers, 57 cylinder machines and 6 wet 
machines. 


W.L. CAMPBELL BALFOUR GUTHRIE & CO. Lid. 


CHAS. E. BERTSCHY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. ®© SAVANNAH, GA. ° PACIFIC COAST 
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pioneered the control of paper mill 
slime with organic mercury com- 
pounds and their application in ac- 
curately weighed doses dropped into 
the beater in readily destructible 
envelopes. 
@ 

DDD The assistant director of techni- 
cal service for the International Nickel 
Company, William A. Mudge has been 
elected Chairman of the New York 
chapter of the American Society for 
Metals. Mr. Mudge has been associated 
with INCO since 1920, and he has 
held his present position with the com- 
pany’s Development and Research 
Division at New York City since 1940. 


* 
>PP The Roots-Connersville Blower 
Corporation, Connersville, Indiana, one 


of the Dresser Industries, has an- 
nounced the election of Robert H. 





Robert H. Owens 


Owens as vice president in charge of 
engineering and manufacturing. Mr. 
Owens has been with the engineering 
staff since 1925 and has been responsi- 
ble for many new centrifugal blower 
and compressor developments. 


* 


>PD Personnel Director of the E. C. 
Atkins Company, Indianapolis, Cyrus 
E. Wood, has been awarded a Certifi- 
cate of Merit by Congress. Mr. Wood 
has been cited for his outstanding work 
as a member of The Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Indiana Selective Service 


System. 
* 


>>> Fred W. Fraley, formerly vice 
president-director of sales of Diamond 
Alkali Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent-sales and will assume additional 
management responsibilities. 
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>> The Calco Chemical Division 
of the American Cyanamid Company, 
Bound Brook, New Jersey, has an- 
nounced the oppointment of Robert 





Dr. Robert P. Parker 


P. Parker as assistant to the research 
director. Dr. Parker has been with Cal- 
co since 1933 and for the past two 
years he has been assistant director of 





Dr. Dale R. Eberhart 


the Organic Section of the Research 
Department. The appointment of Dr. 
Dale R. Eberhart as Research Fellow 
has also been announced. 


* 


>> Business and industry of Wis- 
consin will send John R. Kimberly as 
representative to the United States As- 
sociates, International Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Kimberly is vice 
president of the Kimberly-Clark Cor- 


poration, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


>>> The Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, has an- 
nounced that T. P. Sands, formerly 
lubrications engineer for the Gulf 
Research and Development Company, 
will take over the duties of automo- 
tive engineer in the research depart- 
ment of the Organic Chemical Divi- 
sion of Monsanto. 


* 


>> Head of the Chicago Technical 
Section of the Development and Re- 
search Division of the International 
Nickel Company, Incorporated, Har- 
old L. Geiger has been elected Chair- 
man of the Chicago Chapter of the 
American society for Metals. 
+4 

>> The Taber Instrument Corpo- 
ration, North Tonawanda, New York, 


has enlarged its public relations de- 
partment, and Arthur P. Schulze has 





Arthur P. Schulze 


been appointed public relations direc- 
tor. He will direct and co-ordinate 
the company’s advertising and sales 
promotion activities. 

e 


>P>D Major John J. McDonald has 
been awarded the Army Service Forces 
Citation for the Army Commendation 
Ribbon. During thirty-five months of 
active duty Major McDonald has 
served meritoriously at the Chemical 
Warfare Center, Edgewood Arsenal, 
Maryland. He is assistant manager of 
the Pulp Sales Division of Brown Com- 
pany, New York City. 


>DP Plastics Supervisor of the Her- 
cules Powder Company’s Parlin, New 
Jersey plant, Walter E. Gloor will head 
a new products development section 
of the company’s Cellulose Products 
Department in Wilmington, Delaware. 
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A lot of mills know how and are profiting by it. 
They know the time and trouble saved on every job 
by having Crane supply all materials: valves, fit- 
tings, pipe, fabricated piping, and accessories. 


On a beater installation, for example, look what it 
means to standardize on Crane piping. Size of the 
job makes no difference. From plan to erection to 
operation, you get this 3-way advantage: 






























— Specifying and buying are simplified. You 
choose from the world’s most complete line 
of brass, iron, and steel piping materials 
for all applications. One order to Crane 
covers everything. 





—Undivided responsibility for all parts 
guards against delays... helps get the best 
installation. 


—Uniform Crane Quality in all materials 
assures uniform operating efficiency and 
dependability throughout piping systems. 


On new construction or replace- 
ment work—the more you use Crane 
service, the bigger the advantages. 
CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 
Branches and W holesalers Serving All 
Industrial Areas. 















(Right) DESIGNED TO DO A JOB— 
Crane patented Pulp Stock Valve 
with shearing-action disc. Elimi- 
nates the common cause of clog- 
ging in pulp transfer lines. Always 
tight-seating . . . self-cleaning . . . 
easy to operate ... non-resistant to 
flow. In outside screw and quick- 
opening patterns. See your Crane 
Catalog, page 375. 













VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE « PLUMBING 
HEATING e PUMPS 
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>>P Robins Conveyors Incorporated, 
has announced the retirement of C. C. 
Brooks who was western manager of 
the Hoisting Machinery Division. Mr. 
Brooks joined Robins in 1934 when 
the materials handling section of the 
Mead-Morrison Company was acquired 
by them. He began his career early 
in the 1890’s with Mead-Morrison. 
* 

>>> William Balderson, vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations of the 
Philco Corporation, has been elected 
executive vice president. The an- 
nouncement followed the organization 


meeting of the board of directors. All 
other officers of the corporation have 
been re-elected to serve for the com- 
ing year. 

6 


>PDP Secretary of Commerce, Henry 
A. Wallace, has invited Professor Em- 
eritus, Walter Rautenstrauch of the 
Industrial Engineering Department of 
Columbia University to serve as con- 
sultant for the Department of Com- 
merce. As consultant, it is felt that 
Dr. Rautenstrauch can help the devel- 
opment of the Department’s work pro- 
viding scientific and technological 





ACID PUMPS 


For acid tower, strong and weak acid 
transfer, and acid filling. 


The superintendent expects the 
pumps in his plant to deliver acid 
where and when he wants it. Inger- 
soll-Rand acid pumps are built to do 
just that. They are compact units of 
simple design with features that meet 
the exacting needs of paper-mill 
service. 


Let the I-R engineer tell you about 
these pumps; also about the special 
I-R unit for digester circulating serv- 
ice. Ask him for a copy of Bulletin 
7022, describing the complete I-R line 
of pulp and paper mill pumps. Inger- 
soll-Rand Company, Cameron Pump 
Division, 11 Broadway, New York 4. 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Ingersoll-Ran 
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%& Stainless steel construction — all 
contact parts of IRCAMET, a 
chrome -nickel-moly-steel which 
has excellent resistance to corro- 
sion caused by paper mill acids. 


* Center discharge—simplifies pip- 
ing — eliminates air pockets pro- 
duced by some other discharge 
positions. 


_ Large oil-lubricated ball bearings 
—assure perfect shaft alignment 
and long life. 


Easy to dismantie—no need te 
move driver or disconnect dis- 
charge piping. 


Kr Patented Leakollector stuffing-box 
gland — prevents messy stuffing- 
box leakage. 








10-680 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS « CONDENSERS 
COMPRESSORS « AIR TOOLS ¢ ROCK DRILLS « TURBO BLOWERS ¢ Of & GAS ENGINES 
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services so necessary during the recon- 
version period. 


>>D An artist of wide experience in 
the field of packaging design, Joe 
Gould has joined the art department 
of the Ever Ready Label Corporation, 
New York City. Mr. Gould’s work has 
won nationwide recognition for origi- 
nality and uniqueness. 
, * 

>P>D The recent reorganization of the 
manufacturing department of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, brought the 
appointment of Walker Penfield as 
manager of manufacturing. Mr. Pen- 
field was the company’s former works 
manager. He will now assist the vice 
president in charge of manufacturing 
operations, and aid in fixing policies for 
operations improvements. 

+4 
>PP On his 70th birthday, Edward 
G. Seubert, chairman of the executive 
committee and former president of the 
Standard Oil Company (Ind.), retired 
from active duty. Mr. Seubert started 
with the company in 1891 as a me- 
chanic’s helper. He became president 
in 1927, and held that office longer 
than any predecessor. He became a 
director in 1919, a record second only 
to that of W. P. Cowan, builder of 
the Whiting refinery. 

5 
>>D E.G. Amos, in charge of labor 
relations for the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, has been named sec- 
retary of the Salesmen’s Association 
of the Paper Industry, succeeding Dr. 
E. O. Merchant who has retired. 

¢ 
>>> Fredrick H. Weismuller has 
been appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the Pigments Division of the 
Du Pont Company. Mr. Weismuller 
succeeds Crawford H. Greenewalt 
who has been made vice president and 
member of the executive committee. 


+ 


>>D Ac the annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Chemists, Fos- 
ter D. Snell was elected president of 
the Institute. Dr. Snell succeeds Dr. 
Gustav Egloff to the post. Joseph 
Mattiello was elected vice president 
succeeding Donald Price. 


* 


>>> The American Car and Foundry 
Export Company, New York City, 
has announced the appointment of W. 
H. Waters as vice president of the Ex- 
port Company. Mr. Waters has been 
with ACF since 1940 acting in the 
capacity of liaison man between the 
purchasing department and the U.S. 
Ordnance Department. 
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c- of In the paper industry, peak bearing performance is 
demanded by an ever-growing market for paper prod- In addition to the many 
ucts. The Torrington Self-Aligning Spherical Roller advantages provided by 
| Bearing, specifically adaptable to heavy-duty service, Torrington’s proficient 
as is a natural selection for use in such paper machines engineering and preci- 
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>> Commander Fredrick G. Crane 
(USNR) has been awarded the Legion 
of Merit medal for meritorious service 
as commander of a minesweeping task 
unit in the Far East. Returning to 
civilian life Mr. Crane has resumed his 
position as vice president of Crane and 
Company. 
* 

>>D A former associate of the Pulp 
and Paper Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, Frank L. Connard has 
joined the Riegel Paper Corporation, 
New York City. Before serving with 
the WPB Mr. Connard worked with 
the Brown Company and The Mead 
Corporation. 


>>> The Michigan Alkali Division 
of the Wyandotte Chemicals Corpora- 
tion, has added John Bahlburg Jr. to 
its New York sales force. Mr. Bahl- 
burg’s new duties will include the 
development of sales contacts for the 





John Bahiburg, Jr. 


organic chemical program of the com- 
pany in the eastern section of the 
country. After a training period at 
the Wyandotte office Mr. Bahlburg 
will work under the direction of 
George Dunning who is director of 
eastern sales for the Michigan Alkali 
Division of Wyandotte Chemicals. 


4 
>> The Engineers Club of Kimber- 
ly-Clark, Neenah, Wisconsin, has 
elected W. L. Lundy as president of 
that organization. Robert Eiss was 
elected vice president, Phillip Herrold, 
secretary, and Ira Chappell, treasurer. 


° 


>> The Westinghouse Electric In- 
ternational Company, foreign distribu- 
tor for the parent Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, plans to further the 
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expanding export trade to Australia, 
the Orient, and western South Amer- 
ica. R. H. MacGillivary has been 
appointed regional supervisor for the 
Pacific Coast area with headquarters 
at San Francisco, and he will supervise 
the company’s foreign trade. 


>>DP All divisions of the American 
Brake Shoe Company, New York City, 
will be represented by J. F. Weller in 
his new activities as sales assistant to 
the president of the company. 

* 


>> Announcement has been made 
by the American Car and Foundry 
Company, New York City, that R. W. 
Stueve will act as general supervisor 
of labor relations. He will report di- 
rectly to the president of the company, 
Frederick A. Stevenson. 
@ 


>> Kimberly - Clark Corporation 
has announced the appointment of 
Scott B. Fithian as assistant sales man- 
ager of paper sales in the central dis- 
trict, with headquarters in Chicago. 
Fred R. Haggren has been named as 
Mr. Fithian’s successor as eastern dis- 
trict sales manager. 





WILLIAM A. WHITCOMB 

The passing of William A. Whit- 
comb, president of the Great Northern 
Paper Company, on June 10 was sud- 
den and tragic. Across the nation 
there was profound sorrow that an 
industrial leader should be so removed 
from the busy activities of a recon- 
version period. 

Mr. Whitcomb was 73 years of age 
but at the time he was apprehended 
and slain he was at work in his office 
in Boston. The assailant was later 
identified as one George E. Hardy who 
lived in Westfield, New Jersey, and 
who, following the attack upon Mr. 
Whitcomb took his own life. 

About thirty-six years ago, Mr. 
Whitcomb became associated with 
Great Northern and in 1928 he became 
its president. Before going with Great 
Northern, he had been with Interna- 
tional Paper Company and Glens Falls 
Paper Mill Company. 

Surviving are the widow, a daughter 
and two sons. 


* 


>>> Prominent in engineering for 
many years, Raymond W. Simeral, 
vice president and general manager of 


the Fir-Tex Insulating Board Com- 
pany, St. Helens, Oregon, passed away 
June 2. Mr. Simeral formerly was 
chief engineer for Crown-Willamette 
Paper Company, Camas, Washington. 
He had served as Oregon state engineer 
in 1903, and at the time of his passing, 
was mayor of St. Helens. 
* 


>> Purchasing agent for the Haw- 
ley Pulp and Paper Company, Oregon 
City, Oregon, for the past ten years, 
Kenneth G. Urfer passed away June 
4 at the age of 45. Mr. Urfer became 
associated with Hawley in 1930 as 
efficiency expert. 
5 


A. STANLEY CHRISTIE 


Founder and president of National 
Business Publications Limited, Gar- 
denvale, Quebec, A. Stanley Christie 
passed away on June 1 at Vaudreuil, 


Quebec. 


He was 57 years of age. 





A. Stanley Christie 


Mr. Christie had a long and colorful 
career in publishing. As a young man 
he held positions with several publish- 
ers prior to March, 1929, when he 
organized National Business Publica- 
tions Limited. He became president 
of that company on its formation and 
remained so until his passing. The 
Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada 
is one of the periodicals published by 
that company. 


>>D The passing of Eugene R. Whit- 
ten, general field manager and super- 
intendent of the wide band saw divi- 
sion, has been announced by E. C. 
Atkins and Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Mr. Whitten formerly was 
superintendent of the mill saw division. 
He was a member of the Atkins Pio- 
neer 20-Year Service Club. 
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The Most Simple Method 
of Handling Your Mill Loads 
is always the Best Method 


~ 








and Fedubteial LOGISTICS 


points out your ‘Best Method”’ 


* The science of assembling and handling materials to in- 
sure maximum economies at every stage of (a) Procurement, 
(b) Production and (c) Distributi using Elwell-Parker Electric 
Trucks, Tractors and Cranes; 

Employing the correct containers (Boxes, Barrels, Bags or Bales) 
in Master Unit Loads, on Pallets or Skids; 

To insure Greater Speed—Faster Production—Greater Turnover 
—Increased Safety—New Profits. 





Dial The {4} Materials-Handling 
Consultant Today! 


Albany........- 2-4095 Milwaukee. ...MA 7817 
Birmingham. .... 3-3323 Minneapolis... .GE 3247 
Boston...... COM 5522 Montreal. ..... HA 7191 
Buffale........ GR 7664 New York..COR 7-0797 
Charlotie......... 5026 New Orleans MA 6316-C 
Chicago...... SUP 7420 Philadelphia. . .RIT 7246 


Denver........ KE 5500 San Antonio... .TR 3653 
Detroit........ MA 2233 San Francisco. .GA 1827 
Ft. Worth........ 4-6184 Seattle......... EL 5722 
Greenville. ........ 534 Stratford, Conn. BR7-1554 
Jacksonville. .... 5-1384 Syracuse........ 2-9596 
Kansas City...VA 7021 Toronto....... WA 1478 
Los Angeles... .PR 5911 Vancouver. ...MA 2571 
Memphis. ...... 8-1648 York, Pa......... 
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“Simplest and best” means most economical, too! 
For example, Management at one large Paper 
Mill asked the Elwell-Parker Materials-Handling 
Consultant to recommend an effective method for 
handling flax straw in 150-pound bales—slippery 
stuff, awkward to manage. 


The answer is an Elwell-Parker Electric Truck 
that speeds 13-bale Master Units with safety— 
eliminating waste motion—holding costs down— 
keeping materials moving to support 24-hour 
Mill operations. 


Industrial Logistics finds ways to simplify the 
transporting of every load. The E-P Man will help 
effect keen, modern materials-handling ideas at your 
Plant, through Systems of Elwell-Parker Electric 
Trucks and Cranes engineered and designed espe- 
cially to lower your costs. Better send for him today. 


The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 4241 St. 
Clair Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


Established 1893 
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Fig. 2125 
Bronze Gate 





_ See Your LUNKENHEIMER 
DISTRIBUTOR for Needed 
a 
_¢ Parts... Better Valve Service! 
Lunkenheimer Distributors are located in principal 
industrial centers. They are important links in the 
Lunkenheimer chain of better, more efficient valve 
‘tt caiian se if service—service that can save you time, trouble, and 


roger money. Our Distributor nearest you can supply you 
n LUNKENHEIMER 
| ih é 


and will gladly help you solve problems of valve 


with Lunkenheimer precision-made, perfect-fitting parts, 
maintenance or operations. 
_, 





} 


, Waves... 


CLIT) ~ 





” He's interested in... 
TEN THOUSANDTHS OF AN INCH 









Fig. 1430 . . 
Iron Body Gate If parts do not measure up to the stringent require- 
, ments for accuracy, they never enter a Lunkenheimer 
Fig. 16-P Valve and never become part of a Lunkenheimer Dis- 





“Renewo" Globe tributor's stock. 


... require fewer replacements 
. . . Cost less per year of service 


In every respect—quality of materials, advanced design, finest precision 
workmanship—Lunkenheimer Valves are built to provide longer as 

well as more efficient and reliable service. 

One or two new parts at long intervals make a correctly engineered, ruggedly 
constructed Lunkenheimer Valve as good as new. All Lunkenheimer parts 
are precision-made .. . perfectly matched . . . requiring no special 

fitting on the job. 

Thus, when you install Lunkenheimer Valves you can look forward to 
purchasing fewer replacement valves . . . and to easier, lower-cost replace- 
ment of present valves with parts quickly obtainable from your 

nearest Lunkenheimer Distributor. 


Remember—in utmost economy plus superior efficiency, Lunkenheimer 
products offer you greater value per valve dollar. 





c o M P a N Y 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO, Ue. $e Me 


NEW YORK 13, CHICAGO 6, BOSTON 10, PHILADELPHIA 7, 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 319-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL, AND CORROSION-RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S.P. 
BOILER MOUNTINGS AIR CONTROL DEVICES LUBRICATING DEVICES AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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Readers are invited to submit short, practical articles for this department. 
The items should be original and should relate to ways and means of handling 
production and maintenance jobs. Where possible, articles should be illus- 
trated. Rough sketches only are required. Payment will be made for 
acceptable items upon publication. 








Reinoving Babbitted-in 
Flybars From Beater Roll 


The removal of broken or damaged fly- 
bars from beater rolls in which the flybars 
are babbitted in can be facilitated consid- 
erably by the use of the oxyacetylene 
flame. 

One mill, equipped with such rolls, the 
rolls having four cast iron spiders, has 
developed the following technique for do- 
ing such a job: 

Cut each damaged bar in four parts 
with oxyacetylene cutting blowpipe—the 
two end cuts in each bar extending across 
bar at angle of approximately 45 deg.; 
the third cut being located square across 
the center—all cuts being midway between 
adjacent spiders. 


Bar sections are removed in the order 
shown in sketch. When all sections have 
been removed from the one spider, go to 
the opposite end of the roll for the sec- 
ond stage of the work The two center 
sections are then removed, progressively 
working one spider at a time.—THE 
LinpE Air Propucts Co. 


+ 


Preventing Dermatitis 


Treatment of dermatitis is the province 
of the industrial physician. Preventive 
measures, however, may well be put into 
effect by plant management. Hypersensi- 
tive workers should be assigned to work 
that does not involve the use of solvents. 





When all cutting 
work is completed, 
apply flame of weld- 
ing blowpipe to the 
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( I" diem) 
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dig it out with a steel 
bar. (A number of 


‘Cut damaged blodes and remove sections in order shown 
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dig-out bars are used. 
As one bar becomes 
too hot to handle, 
set it in pail of water 
for cooling and take 
up another.) 


Front View 


Steps in Kemovol of Blade Section - End Spider 


hug. 
“ > Blode q 


Side View 








After melted bab- 
bitt is scraped out of 
slot, pry bar section 
off the lug*and then 
withdraw from slot. 
Heat, which remains 
in rim of the spider, 
facilitates these oper- 
ations. 
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until all cut sections 
on it are removed. 
This procedure per- 
mits more even dis- 
tribution of heat 
than would be pos- 
sible if an entire bar 
were removed before 
proceeding to the 
next. If the latter 
procedure were fol- 
lowed, it would 
necessitate heating all 
four spiders, and, un- 
less extreme care were 
taken, might result in 
cracking of the cast 
iron. 








L Blade ~ 


@) Bobbitt Removed and Blade Pried off lug 





‘ @ Blede Removed 
Note: Slots extend completely across taces of 
intermediate spiders but blades are 
removed in same monner. 
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All workers should be instructed to avoid 
skin contact with these liquids as much 
as possible. Where feasible, a totally- or 
partially-enclosed process is the most effec- 
tive means of preventing direct body 
contact. 

Though specific protective measures de- 
pend for their effectiveness on the type of 
solvent and conditions of use, those out- 
lined below are rather generally ap- 
plicable: 


1. Personal Cleanliness: The worker's 
first line of defense is thorough, regular 
washing with a good cleanser—containing 
no harsh abrasives, alkalies or strong sol- 
vents—and warm water. Washing of ex- 
posed areas, in suitably arranged wash 
basins or shower stalls, should be the rule 
after each work period. 


2. Protective Clothing: If prolonged 
or frequent direct contact with a. solvent 
cannot be avoided, the worker should 
wear suitable protective clothing. This 
clothing, which should always be properly 
cleaned, serviced, and disinfected, is avail- 
able as gloves, aprons, suits, hoods, sleeves, 
coveralls, etc. 


3. Protective Ointments: So-called 
barrier creams and lotions, said to be im- 
pervious to particular chemicals, may also 
be used to advantage. They are especially 
desirable for areas not protected by spe- 
cial clothing. Protective ointments should 
be rubbed weli into the exposed surface of 
the skin before work. Most of them may 
be removed by simply washing with soap 
and water. After work, a bland, vanishing- 
type cold cream should be applied to re- 
place the lost natural oils and to prevent 
cracking of the skin. 

Manufacturers of both protective cloth- 
ing and ointments can advise on the types 
most suitable for the particular solvents in 
use.—SAFETY RESEARCH INstituTE, INC. 


* 


How To Inspect a Used 
Anti-Friction Bearing 

After a bearing is washed clean, it must 
be inspected to determine its serviceability. 

A little tarnish, stain or corrosion on 
the outside surfaces of the rings is not 
detrimental to the operation of the bear- 
ing and need not be removed. 

Unless better equipment is available, 
cleaned bearings that are not separable 
are inspected by holding the inner race 
so its axis is vertical, as shown at the left, 
and turning the outer race slowly. Pos- 
sible causes of roughness or sudden stop- 
ping of the bearings are enumerated 
herewith. ‘ 

Bearings should not be rejected because 
they feel slightly rough or have a tendency 
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to stick at certain points when rotated by 
hand until the bearings have been re- 
cleaned. Then, if the bearings still feel 
rough and have a catch, inspect them in 
greater detail for the cause of the catch 
or roughness. 

The following types of defects are such 
as to cause the bearings to be rejected: 


a) Broken or cracked rings. 

b) Dented seals or shields. 

c) Cracked or broken separators. 

d) Broken or cracked balls or rollers. 

e) Flaked areas on balls, rollers or race- 
ways. 

f) Bearings which have been overheated. 
These bearings are generally darkened to 
brownish-blue or blue-black color. 

g) Bearings whose raceways are indent- 
ed or “brinelled” by impressing balls or 
roilers into the races. 

An anti-friction bearing should not wear 
unless dirt or abrasive foreign matter gets 
into it. If allowed to get into a bearing, 
it will mix with the grease or oil and 
form a lapping compound which will 
quickly lap down the balls or rollers. 

Various ball and roller bearings are 
normally quite loose when unmounted. 
Where excessive wear has taken place, the 
appearance of the balls or rollers and race- 
ways is nearly always clearly indicative of 
the condition. 

Bearings which are suspected of being 
too loose should be sent to organizations 
having’ proper equipment to determine 
their serviceability. 

Remember, the load-carrying surfaces of 
anti-friction bearings are finished with 
extreme care and will sustain very heavy 
loads unless the surfaces are damaged by 
abuse in handling or by foreign matter 
which may be abrasive or corrosive. 

Inspected bearings which are considered 
good enough to use again, but can't be 
reassembled in the equipment on the same 
day, should be dipped in rust preventive 
and stored overnight in a tightly-covered 
pan. 

If inspected bearings are to be stored 
for more than a few days, dip them in a 
protective lubricant or coat all surfaces 
with a light grease, rotating them to work 
the grease thoroughly around the rolling 
members and on the raceways. Wrap the 
bearings in greaseproof paper and place 
in a clean box or carton. Where cartons 
are not obtainable, wrap them in a water- 
proof paper and mark the outside of the 
package to identify the bearing —ANTI- 
FricTION BEARING MANUFACTURERS As- 
SOCIATION, INC. 


e 


Precautions in the Use of 
Lead or Lead-Lined Valves 

1) The replacement of valve stems, 
plugs, discs, valve seats——in fact any re- 
pairs to the working parts or lead linings 
of valves—should be entrusted only to 
competent mechanics, so that the valves, 
when reassembled and put back in serv- 
ice, will function effectively. 

2) Where vacuum is present, it is al- 
ways preferable to employ lead lined steel 
valves, or solid lead valves, rather than 
lead lined cast iron valves. 

3) Operators should be instructed that 
over-tightening of valves will shorten valve 
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life. Also, they should always be informed 
as to the composition of the interior work- 
ing parts of the valves, so that they will 
realize the limitations of all parts. 

4) Bars or wrenches never should be 
used as levers to close valves. 

5) Do not install a lead valve or a lead 
lined valve without making sure that the 
valve is set in its correct position in rela- 
tion to the direction of the flow of the 
liquor under control. 

6) When valves are used in lead pipe 
lines, if installations permit, always place 
suitable supports under the valves, so that 
their weight will not be a strain on the 
lead pipe line. 

7) Liquors under control which contain 
gritty or abrasive substances tend to score 
lead plugs, discs, and seats, and thus cause 
valves to leak. Therefore, unless special 
reasons prevent, do not use lead plugs for 


such conditions; specify rubber plugs in- . 


stead, as preferable. Also, whenever pos- 
sible, avoid the use of gate valves to con- 
trol such abrasive liquors. 

8) When a valve leaks, remember that 
the difficulty may be caused by an ob- 
struction lodged on the seat. Do not 
tighten the valve without first having 
opened it in the attempt to flush out the 
obstruction. 

9) Be sure to remove all construction 
debris from pipe lines prior to operation 
of the valves. 

10) Plug type valves are not regulat- 
ing valves, but should always be operated 
in a fully opened or closed position. 

11) It is always desirable to operate 
valves as frequently as is practical. This 
minimizes sticking. Always assemble or 
disassemble a valve in an open position. 
Always install a valve in the closed posi- 
tion. 

12) After a valve has been in service 
for a short time, and has been worked in, 
it is good practice to insert additional 
packing as required. Failure to do so may 
cause operators to over-tighten the pack- 
ing gland, which is undesirable. 

13) Be sure to remember that lead 
valves and lead lined valves are susceptible 
to damage by excessive heat. Therefore, 
the use of torches to free a stuck valve, 
or for other purposes, as well as the use 
of high pressure steam to clear caked-up 
lines, should be avoided —AMERICAN 
SMELTING AND REFINING Company, Lead 
Products Division, Lead Lined Products 
Section. 


aa 


Storage Battery Cleanliness 
Batteries should be kept clean. Main- 
tenance of batteries may be reduced to a 
minimum by keeping the batteries clean on 
top. The frequency of cleaning batteries 
will depend on the conditions under which 
they operate and the surrounding local 
atmosphere. The care exercised when 
adding water to the battery also will be 
a contributing factor. When batteries are 
filled too high, they may overflow during 
charge, thus increasing the frequency of 
cleaning required. The object of clean- 
ing is to prevent stray current leaking 
across the top of the battery which tends 
to cause loss of charge and possibly re- 
sulting in a fire hazard or burning the 


covers and jars. Air from a hose, water 
from a hose or pail, manual use of rags 
are all mediums that may be used to clean 
the top of a battery. Make sure all vents 
are securely in place before washing a 
battery. 

In general, the frequency of cleaning 
will vary from once in several weeks to 
once in many months, depending upon 
local conditions. If top of battery is wet, 
it may be neutralized with common wash- 
ing soda. 

A routine should be established whereby 
the top of a battery will be periodically 
cleaned. 

Corroded terminals and connectors may 
be cleaned by applying a concentrated 
solution of washing soda or sodium car- 
bonate (soda ash) and water. Don't 
scrape corroded terminals and connectors 
as this may remove more of the lead plat- 
ing. The soda in the solution is con- 
sumed in this neutralizing process, there- 
fore, washing should be continued as long 
as there is evidence of the presence of 
acid (bubbling at point of neutralization). 
After the surfaces are thoroughly neutral- 
ized, they may be dried :nd a thin film 
coating of battery grease or vaseline may 
be applied to prevent the acid coming in 
contact with the copper.—Philco Storage 
Batteries, PH1Lco CorPorRATION. 


Sd 


Storage and Handling of 
Gas-Filled Cylinders 


Since any cylinder containing gas at 
high pressure is dangerous if not stored 
and handled correctly, the following rules 
shall be followed: 

Storage 

1. Buildings for storage of cylinders 
should be of noncombustible construction, 
and well ventilated. 

2. When not in use, cylinders shall be 
stored with caps in place in a safe place 
where they cannot be knocked over by 
passing or falling objects. Use of racks 
with chains is recommended. 

3. Where cylinders are stored out-of- 
doors they should be protected from ac- 
cumulations of ice or snow, direct rays 
of the sun, or corrosion. 

4. Cylinders shall be kept away from 
radiators, furnaces, or other sources of 
heat. Cylinder temperatures shall not ex- 
ceed 125 Fahr. 

5. Oxygen, Acetylene, and Hydrogen 
cylinders should be segregated. 

6. Cylinders containing gas should be 
segregated from empty ones. 

7. Oxygen cylinders should not be 
stored in the same room with fuel gas 
cylinders. 

Handling 

1. Cylinders should be handled as care- 
fully as possible at all times. Rough han- 
dling may result in damage to the cylin- 
der or valve which may in turn cause 
leakage of gas. 

2. Suitable, trucks should be provided 
and used for conveying cylinders. 

3. Do not drag cylinders on floor or 
pavement. 

4. Cylinders should be chained in the 
truck while being transported. 

5. When it is absolutely necessary to 
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transport cylinders by crane or derrick, a 
suitable cradle, boat, or platform shall 
be used. 

6. Slings or electromagnets shall not be 
permitted in handling of compressed gas 
cylinders. 

7. Unless cylinders are being conveyed 
in a welding truck, the regulators should 
be detached and the cylinder cap should 
be in place while the outfit is being moved. 


Care of Leaking Cylinders 

1. When a cylinder is found to be leak- 
ing it should immediately be moved out- 
of-doors. 

2. If it is found that the leak is 
through the valve, a regulator may be at- 
tached which will serve to stop the cyl- 
inder from leaking until further assist- 
ance can be obtained. 

3. If the above suggestions do not stop 
the leak or if the cylinder is found to be 
leaking around a safety plug or in the 
cylinder wall, a warning should be placed 
near the cylinder not to approach it with 
lighted cigarettes or other means of ig- 
nition. It should be tagged and the gas 
vendor should be notified, giving such 
details as location, cylinder number, etc.— 
Safety for Gas Welding, Cutting and 
Brazing Operators, GENERAL ELECTRIC 


_ 
Don’ts in the Use of Chains 


1. Don't overload. 

2. Don’t take chances if a chain does 
not look safe or does not pass inspection, 
repair or discard it. 

3. Don’t force a chain or hook into 
position by hammering. 

4. Don’t carry a load on the point or 
tip of a hook. 

5. Don't insert the tip of a hook into 
a chain link. 

6. Don’t let a load rest on a chain. 

7. Don’t drag a chain from beneath a 
load. 

8. Don’t roll objects over with chain— 
use ropes. 

9. Don’t assume a chain is safe because 
it is new; a new chain can be ruined by 
a single overload. 

10. Don’t trust a chain with stiff or 
stretched links. 

11. Don’t allow weights to fall on a 
chain. 

12. Don’t carry an unbalanced load. 

13. Don't under any circumstances use 
chains that are excessively pitted or 
corroded. 


14. Don’t expose chain to extremely 
cold weather for any length of time. 

15. Don't apply sudden loads to ex- 
tremely cold chain. This applies specifical- 
ly to iron and mild steel chain. 

16. Don't anneal or normalize alloy 
steel chain. 

17. Don't forget careful periodic in- 
spection—O. A. Bamberger, NATIONAL 
SAFETY News 52, No. 6: 35 (December, 
1945). 

+ 


Function of Check Valves 

Check valves, as the name implies, are 
designed to prevent reversal of the direc- 
tion of flow through a line. Therefore, 
they may be regarded as safety, or pre- 
cautionary equipment to protect pumps, 
etc., or to prevent syphoning off stored up 
liquids. They are opened by the pressure 
of the media entering the valve and closed 
by gravity supplemented by the pressure 
becoming greater on the outlet side of 
the valve. They are generally used in con- 
nection with globe or gate valves. There 
are four basic types, as follows: 

Lift Check Valves (horizontal, vertical 
and angle). In this type a thoroughly 
guided disc moves up and down as indi- 
cated in the illustration. The flow through 
the valve, as shown here, is from left to 
right, the same as in a regular globe valve. 
The advantages of the lift check type are 
long life due to rugged construction; more 
positive action, providing tighter closure, 
and ease with which it can be taken apart 
for inspeceion, regrinding or renewal of 
parts, if necessary. There is, howerer, a 
certain amount of pressure drop through 
a lift check valve, similar to that in a globe 
valve. 

Vertical lift check valves should only 
be used in vertical lines, with the flow 


upward through the valve. Angle lift check 
valves are designed for use at right angle 
turns in the line, as they are more eco- 
nomical than using an elbow and horizontal 
lift check valve. There is considerably less 
pressure drop through an angle lift check 
valve than there is through the horizontal 
type. 

Screw-Down Stop and Check Valves. 
This type combines the functions of a 
regular screw-down stop valve and a lift 
check valve. The disc slides up and down 
on the lower end of the stem. When the 
stem is raised to full open position, the 
valve operates as a lift check valve. By 
screwing the stem down, the flow through 
the valve can be reduced to any desired 
degree and finally stopped altogether, re- 
gardless of pressure. 

Swing Check Valves. In this type, the 
disc is suspended on a hinge, thus pro- 
viding extremely flexible and easy opera- 
tion. The outstanding advantage of the 
swing check valve is that, when wide 
open, it provides a fullway, unobstructed 
flow area through the valve. These valves, 
however, do not generally afford as tight a 
closure as the lift check valve. 

Ball Check Valves. The operation of 
this type is practically the same as in a 
lift check valve, the only difference being 
in the disc. Here it is a spherical ball 
adequately guided to the seating surface. 
Since the ball must be perfectly round 
to effect an absolute closure, this valve is 
less likely to make a tight seal. But be- 
cause it is simple in construction and easy 
to maintain, it is widely used in certain 
services for which it is well suited. It 
should be noted that whenever the seat 
is reground, a new ball—as perfectly 
round as possible—should be provided. 
Ball check valves are available in horizon- 
tal, vertical and angle patterns —THE 
Wa. Powe tt Co. 
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Production and Fuel 
Rates of Rotary Kilns 
Burning Lime Sludge 


RALPH GIBBS 
Consulting Chemical Engineer 

Controlled combustion consists essen- 
tially of firing just sufficient fuel to per- 
form the required duty without great 
excess either of air or fuel. 

Suitable instruments are available for 
analyzing the kiln gases, and thereby the 
combustion process itself can be controlled 
very closely. 

The establishment of the proper time 
rate of firing the fuel can be fixed only by 
experience and close attention to details. 

In the following discussion, controlled 


combustion is presumed. 
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As a basis for developing optimum pro- 
duction rates for rotary kilns burning lime 
sludges, it appears advisable to use the 
wide experience and knowledge that have 
accumulated during the more extended use 
of the dry-feed rotary lime kiln. 


Dry Feed Kilns 


In previous articles (Gibbs, Ralph, Rock 
Products, p. 58, Nov., 1942) (Gibbs, 
Ralph, Chem. Met. Eng., April, 1944), 
the writer presented an empirical relation 
for the optimum production rates of dry 
feed rotary kilns that gives results con- 
forming very closely to those found in 


practice. This empirical relation is: 
kKD?L 
= ——_—. (1) 
100 
Where: k=a coefficient of value de- 


pending upon the kind of 
material processed and 
the kiln practice followed. 
T= tons of material produced 


per day. 
D= ater of the kiln shell, 


eet. 
L = overall length of the kiln 
shell, feet. 
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It is common practice with kiln de- 
signers to proportion their kilns such that 
the ratio of length to diameter is between 
15 and 20 to 1. Using a ratio of 15/1, 
which has been very common practice, 
equation 1 then becomes: 


15 k D® 
7? = = 0.15 k D* (2) 
100 


Good kiln operating practice in burning 
dry feed limestone to good quality lime 
frequently results in the value of k being 
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as high as 1.5. A safe, practical figure 
will be 1.3, so that: 
T = 0.195 D*® (3) 

Figure 4 shows the relations of equatidn 
3 for various sizes of rotary kilns. 

The conditions generally attending such 
an operation are: 
Exit kiln gas temperature........... 

o0Oe owns $eetcnwan 1500 to 1800 Fahr. 
Temperature of lime from kiln........ 

pe nnacamee = aes 2100 to 2300 Fahr. 

The kiln shell heat loss (Gibbs, Ralph, 
Tech. Assoc Papers 28; 134, June, 1945) 
is approximated by: 





4240 4340 3330 
s= = = 
kD 1.3D D 
= B.t.u. of lime produced (4) 
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These relations are shown in Figure 5. 

The total heat requirement for burning 
lime in a dry-feed rotary kiln can now 
best be examined by assuming a specific 
size of kiln. To this end, assume the kiln 
to be 8 feet in diameter by 120 feet long, 
fired with bunker C (No. 6) oil. The 
exit gas temperature is 1800 Fahr. and the 
lime is discharged from the kiln at 2200 
Fahr. 

From Figure 6, it is seen that the heat 
required to calcine the limestone and dis- 
charge the lime at 2200 Fahr., is approxi- 
mately 2200 B.t.u./lb. of lime produced. 

From Figure 5, it will be observed that 
the kiln shell heat loss is close to 420 
B.t.u/lb. of lime produced. 

With the help of Figure 7, and by the 
method of trial and error, the heat lost in 
the kiln gases at 1800 Fahr. is found to 
be about 1450 B.t.u./lb. of lime. 

The total heat utilization, therefore, is 
as shown below: 


B.t.u./Ib. 
Heat to calcine and discharge lime 
i De I> asetkeneessnbstanenexee 2200 
ee See DRE BO. cnacccsudcncvazes 420 
Exit kiln gas heat loss (1800° F.— 
_% .4 Cer eae 1450 


ER ee ee eee 4070 

Equivalent to 8,140,000 B.t.u./ton of 
lime or 54 gallons of bunker C oil (150,000 
B.t.u./gal.) per ton of lime. 


BUNKER C QlL PER TON OF LIME, Gol. 
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From Figure 4, it is seen that the pro- 
duction rate of this kiln so operating will 
be about 100 tons of lime per day, or 4.17 
tons per hour. Thus the time-rate of heat 
input into the kiln is: 

4.17 X 8,140,000 = 33,900,000 B.t.u./hour 

It is now possible to determine how this 
same kiin would operate with wet instead 
of dry feed. 

Wet-Feed Kilns 

Now, turning to a wet or sludge feed 
instead of dry feed in the kiln as described 
above, and with the same time-rate of 
firing fuel, some approximations can be 
derived as to the possible production and 
fuel rates that can result. 

Table 1 conveniently shows the assumed 
conditions attending. 

A specimen computation will illustrate 
the derivation of the data used in develop- 
ing Figure 8. 

From Figure 6, it is seen that with 60% 
water in the kiln feed, the heat required 
to dry and calcine the sludge is about 
5300 B.t.u./lb. of product. It is not 
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known, what the production rate will be 
nor is it known what to expect for the 
fuel-lime ratio. However, it is possible 
to assume or choose some reasonable values 
for the production coefficient k, and the 
fuel-lime ratio. To this end, assume k equal 
to 1.0 and the fuel requirement as 80 
gallons per ton. 

The trial computation will result as 


follows: 

B.t.u. _. 
Heat to dry and ages. RPT PERAK 
Kiln shell heat loss == 1.6) 340 
Exit gas loss (80 gal. yt 1100 Fahr.) 2200 

OEE | hics vice decccctccetcs tases cence 3040 

Equivalent to 16,080,000 B.t.u./ton or 
107 gal./ton of oil. 

Since the heat requirement will be 
16,080,000 B.t.u./ton, and there is al- 
lowed only 33,900,000 B.t.u./hour (dry- 
feed kiln) then the production rate will 


be: 
33,900,000 
—__—_—_-=2.1 tons per hour, and k will 
16,080,000 
be 0.66 


It will be noted that the original choice 
of k value and fuel requirement were 
quite far from satisfactory. The k value 
was too high and the fuel too low. A 
second trial computation is made using a k 
of 0.59 and fuel at 120 gal./ton. There 
now is: 

B.t.u./lb. 
t to dry and calcine ............ ry 


Hea 
Kiln shell heat loss (k = 0.59)..... 
Exit gas loss (120 gal. fron 1100" F.) 3760 


SE Ai Dek Loli ie on edge cewededed 3970 

Equivalent to 17,940,000 B.t.u./ton of 
lime or 120 gal./ton oil. 

The production rate will be: 


33,900,000 
——_——— = 1.89 tons lime per hour, or 45 
17,940,000 

tons/day. 


At this production rate, the coefficient 
k is 0.59. Thus, a heat balance is ob- 
tained that checks rather well. 
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Performing the same operation for the 
other conditions set down in Table 1, the 
data are derived for plotting the curves in 

Figure 8. 
From Figure 8, the production rate for 
an 8 feet in diameter by 120 feet long 
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kiln, operating under various conditions of 
moisture in the feed, and with heat ex- 
change devices or without, can be closely 
approximated. The benefits of heat ex- 
change equipment in upping the produc- 
tion rates is readily seen. The cost, in loss 
of production, of superfluous water in the 
feed is apparent. 

In making the computations for the 
production rate, the fuel rate also is in- 
volved. 

The effects of excessive moisture on the 
fuel costs are well known while the benefits 
that can be anticipated from the use of 
heat exchange equipment are readily 
apparent. 

It will be an arduous task to develop a 
chart covering all the sizes of kilns in 
operation today. Until this has been done, 
it is hoped the material here presented will 
enable those interested to analyze their 
individual problem. 

TABLE 1 
Discharge 
Pxit Gas ' ime 
Moisture in Feed and Tempera- Tempera- 


Kiln Arrangement ture, °F. ture, °F. 
60% water 
No heat exchangers in 

feed end 
No lime coolers ...... 1100 2200 
50% water 
No heat exchangers in 

feed end 
No lime coolers ...... 1200 2200 
40% water 
No heat exchangers in 

feed end 
No lime coolers ...... 1300 2200 
60% water 
Heat exchangers in 

feed en 
No — a weands 600 2200 
50% wa 
Heat ~ in 

feed en 
No lime coolers ...... 600 2200 
40% water 
Heat exchangers in 

feed end 
No lime coolers ...... 600 2200 
€¢% water 
Heat exchangers in 

feed end 
Lime coolers ......... 600 300 
50% water 
Heat exchangers in 

feed en 
Lime coolers ......... 600 300 
40% water 
Heat exchangers in 

feed end 
Lime coolers ......... 600 300 


The Reaction Between Thio 
Compounds and Lignin 


F. E. BRAUNS and M. A. BUCHANAN 
Research Associates 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry 


Hydrochloric acid spruce lignin, fully 
methylated glycol spruce lignin, maple 
lignin, and beech lignin react with thio- 
glycolic acid with the formation of tri- 
thioglycolic acid derivatives. Spruce lignin 
reacts with butyl and benzyl mercaptans 
with the formation of tetramercapto lignin 
condensation products. Hydrochloric acid 
spruce lignin, when heated with a 10% 
sodium sulphide solution at 170 C., is com- 
pletely dissolved with the formation of 
thiolignin. Some of the lignin derivatives 
prepared in this work have been methy- 
lated with diazomethane. 

According to Holmberg (Ing. Veten- 
skaps Akad., Handlinger no. 131, 1934. 
85 p.), lignin in lignified tissues can be 
rendered soluble by treating the material 
with a solution of thioglycolic acid in di- 
lute hydrochloric acid on a water bath, 
followed by extraction with dilute sodium 


hydroxide solution. As shown by Holm- 
berg and confirmed by Ahlm and Brauns 
(J Am. Chem. Soc. 61:277, 1939), four 
thioglycolic acid groups enter a lignin 
building unit of a molecular weight of 
about 840 (Brauns, F. E., J. Am. Chem. 
Soc. 61:2120, 1939). The mechanism 
governing this reaction is still in doubt. 
Because the carboxyl groups of the thio- 
glycolic acid in the lignin condensation 
product are still free, the thio group must 
have reacted with the lignin molecule. Ac- 
cording to Holmberg (Svensk Papper- 
stidn. 39, Special No.:113, 1936), thio- 
glycolic acid reacts with lignin by splitting 
off water between a hydroxyl group of the 
lignin and a hydrogen atom of the mer- 
capto group of the thioglycolic acid form- 
ing a thio ether-like compound. If this is 
correct, one hydroxyl group of the lignin 
would disappear for each thioglycolic acid 
group entering the lignin molecule. On 
the other hand, Freudenberg (Tannin, 
Cellulose, Lignin. Berlin, Springer, 1933) 
believes that, in the reaction of alcohols 
and phenols with lignin, a heterocyclic 
oxygen ring, such as a furan or pyran 
ring, is opened with the formation of an 
ether and simultaneously of a new hy- 
droxyl group. Since mercapto compounds 
are thio alcohols, they should react with 
lignin in a way very similar to ordinary 
alcohols. In order to obtain more infor- 
mation about this reaction, several experi- 
ments were carried out using butyl mer- 
captan, benzyl mercaptan, and thioglycolic 
acid with various lignin derivatives. 

The fact that lignin as it occurs in wood 
reacts with thioglycolic acid does not mean 
that isolated lignins, such as hydrochloric 
acid spruce lignin or lignin derivatives, re- 
acts with thioglycolic acid in the same way. 
Therefore, it was- of interest to examine 
the behavior of Willstatter spruce lignin 
towards thioglycolic acid under the con- 
ditions used by Holmberg (Svensk Papper- 
stidn. 39, Special No.:113, 1936) and to 
determine if such a condensation product 
is soluble in dilute sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion. When hydrochloric acid spruce lignin 
is treated with thioglycolic acid in dilute 
hydrochloric acid, a thioglycolic acid Will- 
statter spruce lignin with a methoxyl con- 
tent of 12.5% and a sulphur content of 
8.7% is obtained. From the sulphur con- 
tent it is calculated that three thioglycolic 
acid molecules have reacted with the lignin 
building unit. On this basis, a theoretical 
sulphur content of 8.6% is calculated. The 
theoretical methoxyl, content, on the basis 
of 14.8% for native spruce lignin, is calcu- 
lated to be 11.2%, whereas actually 12.5% 
is found. This higher value is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that the hydrochloric acid 
spruce lignin has a higher methoxyl con- 
tent (15.5-16%) than isolated native 
lignin. Thioglycolic acid Willstatter spruce 
lignin give a typical purple lignin color 
with phloroglucinol-hydrochloric acid as 
does the thioglycolic acid spruce lignin but, 
unlike the latter, it is still insoluble in 
dilute sodium hydroxide solution and in 
organic solvents. 

Thioglycolic acid Willstatter spruce 
lignin differs from the thioglycolic acid 
spruce lignin obtained by treatment of 
sprucewood with thioglycolic acid and 
hydrochloric acid in that the latter contains 
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one more thioglycolic acid group. In thio- 
glycolic acid Willstatter lignin, at least a 
part of the carboxyl groups of the thio- 
glycolic acid groups are still free, as is 
indicated by methylation with diazometh- 
ane. When a suspension of thioglycolic 
acid Willstatter lignin in dry ether is 
treated with diazomethane, the methoxyl 
content increases from 12.6 to 18.5%. For 
the entrance of three new methoxyl 
groups, a methoxyl content of 18.3% is 
calculated. Because hydrochloric acid 
lignin possesses one phenolic hydroxyl 
group which is methylated by diazometh- 
ane in cyclohexanol suspension, it is 
doubtful whether all three new methoxyl 
groups are attached to carboxyl groups. 
The diazo-methane-methylated thioglycolic 
acid Willstatter lignin still gives the color 
reaction with phloroglucinol-hydrochloric 
acid, indicating that the group in the lig- 
nin which is responsible for this reaction 
is still present or is at least easily liberated 
by the hydrochloric acid of the Wiesner 
reagent. The fact that thioglycolic acid 
Willstatter lignin is still insoluble in dilute 
sodium hydroxide furnishes another proof 
that it is not sufficient to have phenolic or 
carboxylic groups present in the lignin 
molecule in order to render it soluble in 
caustic soda but that further repolymeriza- 
tion is necessary. 

If it is correct that a hydrogen atom of 
the mercapto group in the thioglycolic acid 
reacts with a hydroxyl group in the lignin 
by splitting off water, a fully methylated 
lignin derivative with no free hydroxyl 
groups present should not be capable of 
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forming a thioglycolic acid condensation 
product unless a methoxyl group is split 
off. Such a loss should be easily detectable 
in the methoxyl determination. When a 
fully methylated glycol lignin (methoxyl 
content 32%), prepared according to 
Gray, et al. (Can. J. Research 138:35, 
1935) is heated with a solution of thio- 
glycolic acid in a mixture of methyl alco- 
hol and 4 N hydrochloric acid, a lignin- 
theoglycolic acid condensation product is 
obtained containing 25.5% methoxyl and 
8.5% sulphur. The sulphur content and 
the decrease in the methoxyl content cor- 
respond to the entrance of three thio- 
glycolic acid groups. No methoxyl groups 
are split off. The presence of acid hydroxyl 
groups in the new compound is indicated 
by the fact that the product, unlike the 
original fully methylated glycol lignin, is 
now soluble in dilute sodium hydroxide 
solution from which it is precipitated again 
by dilute mineral acids but not by carbon 
dioxide. The entrance of three thioglycolic 
acid groups into an isolated soluble lignin 
ether is in agreement with an experiment 
carried out by Berg and Holmberg (Svensk 
Kem. Tid. 47:257, 1935), who found that 
ethanol lignin reacts with thioglycolic acid 
with the formation of a trithioglycolic acid 
lignin ethyl ether. The fact that thio- 
glycolic acid reacts with fully methylated 
glycol lignin without loss of methoxyl 
groups supports an earlier statement that, 
in the reaction of thioglycolic acid with 
native lignin, no hydroxyl groups are in- 
volved. It was indicated in this work, how- 
ever, that one of the four thioglycolic 
acid groups which enters the original 
lignin may react through its mercapto 
group with an enolized or hydrated car- 
boxyl group. Since in glycol (and in 
ethanol) lignin this group is already oc- 
cupied, it is evident that no thioglycolic 
acid group can react further with this 
group. This explains the fact that only 
three thioglycolic acid groups react with 
fully methylated glycol lignin. 

It is interesting to note that the thio- 
glycolic acid lignins after isolation are very 
soluble in dioxane, whereas they are not 
extracted by dioxane from the thioglycolic 
acid-treated wood. From this it is con- 
cluded that, on extraction with alkali, 
either a hydrolysis or a depolymerization 
of what may be called “solid” thioglycolic 
acid lignin takes place. 

In order to check the methoxyl content, 
beech and maple hydrochloric acid lignins 
were prepared according to Kalb and 
Lieser (Ber. 61:1007, 1928). The lignin 
from beech, obtained in 20.3% yield, has 
a methoxyl content of 19.9%. The ex- 
tractive-free wood has a methoxyl content 
of 5.66%. If all the methoxyl in the wood 
were combined to the lignin, its methoxy] 
content would be 27.9%. For maplewood, 
the methoxyl content of the lignin, calcu- 
lated in this manner, is 29.8%, whereas 
only 21.25% is found. It is obvious that, 
when methoxyl-containing carbohydrates 
are present in the filtrate from the lignin 
determination and separate as precipitates 
on warming, the composition of the lignins 
may be affected by the experimental con- 
ditions used in their preparation. It was 
reported earlier (Brauns, F. E., Paper 
Trade J. 111, no. 14:33, October 3, 1940) 


and recently confirmed by Freudenberg 
(Ber. 73:754, 1940) that the standard 
lignin determination methods are not suit- 
able for deciduous woods. 

That a considerable amount of meth- 
oxyl-containing material is dissolved in the 
filtrate from the lignin is shown by the 
fact that, when the filtrates are diluted to 
8-10% hydrochloric acid content and 
heated on a water bath, they soon become 
cloudy and dark brown precipitates are 
formed, that from beech lignin having a 
methoxyl content of 9.45% and that from 
maple, 16.65%. From spruce, only a very 
small quantity of precipitate (with a meth- 
oxyl content of 0.45%) is obtained. These 
precipitates are completely soluble in 5% 
sodium hydroxide and are quantitatively 
precipitated with mineral acids but not by 
carbon dioxide. They have, therefore, the 
character of true humic acids but differ 
from those prepared from fructose and 
other ordinary carbohydrates in their 
methoxyl contents. These humic acid-like 
products can originate only from partially 
methoxylated carbohydrates or uronic acids 
which might be removed, at least in part, 
by a mild hydrolysis. 

Methylation of the thioglycolic acid 
lignins from beech and maple with diazo- 
methane results in the introduction of four 
new methoxyl groups, of which three may 
be combined with the three thioglycolic 
acid groups, and the fourth may have re- 
acted with a slightly acid hydroxyl group 
in the lignin. This view is supported by 
the fact that diazomethane - methylated 
beech and maple thioglycolic acid lignin 
give only a faint coloration with phloro- 
gluinol-hydrochloric acid, whereas the un- 
methylated products give a strong color. 
In this respect these lignin derivatives re- 
semble that from spruce but, unlike the 
latter, beech and maple lignins react with 
only three thioglycolic acid molecules in- 
stead of four as in the case of spruce. 
These results are in agreement with those 
found by Holmberg (Ing. Vetenskaps 
Akad., Handlinger no. 131, 1934. 85 p.). 

It was found by Holmberg and Runius 
(Svensk Kem. Tid., 37:189, 1925) that 
benzyl mercaptan is capable of converting 
lignin in sprucewood into condensation 
products soluble in organic solvents. In 
order to study the reaction taking place 
between mercaptans and lignin, two ex- 
periments were carried out using butyl 
mercaptan and benzyl mercaptan. The 
benzyl mercaptan spruce lignin obtained in 
39% yield has a methoxyl content of 
9.2% and a sulphur content of 9.8%, 
indicating a methoxyl to sulphur ratio of 
es ® 

When the theoretical values for the 
methoxyl and sulphur contents are calcu- 
lated, they are found to be 9.4% and 
9.7%, respectively, whereas 9.2% and 
9.8% are found. This result agrees with 
that obtained in the condensation of thio- 
glycolic acid with spruce lignin, in which 
four thioglycolic acid groups are found to: 
combine with the lignin. 

The greater reactivity of the thio com- 
pounds as compared with the correspond- 
ing oxygen derivatives is shown by the 
difference in “the reaction of benzyl mer- 
captan and of benzyl alcohol (Brauns, 
F. E., and Fowler, F., Unpublished work, 
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Sheets of Precious Paper — One by One 














For nearly eighteen centuries after the dis- of woolen cloth. These felts served a triple 
covery of the paper-making process, paper purpose: They couched the sheet from the 
was laboriously made by hand. The craft re- mould, they lapped up the water, they im- 
quired inordinate skill to keep the sheets _ parted a finish to the surface of the paper. 
uniform. As the vatman dipped his mould Today, on the modern paper-making ma- 
into the pulp, then lifted it to let the excess chine, those squares of cloth have become 
water drain between the wires, he gave the __ giant, specially designed, swiftly running belts 
mould a two-way shake to make the fibres of woven wool. Through all the long history 
intertwine. Then the layer of wet pulp was _ of paper-making, nothing else has been found 
shifted to a papermaker’s felt, a thick square _ which serves this essential purpose. 


The dramatic story of paper is told in the sound-and-color film, “Paper— Pacemaker 
of Progress,” and in a book under the same title. Both are presented by F.C. Huyck 
& Sons as a tribute to the Paper Industry. The book will be sent free upon request. 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS  Kenuved Mills ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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1933. See also Friedman, L., and Mc- 
Cully, C. R., Paper Trade J. 107, no. 
26:28, December 29, 1938) with lignin. 
Whereas four benzyl mercaptan molecules 
react with spruce lignin, only two benzyl 
alcohol molecules enter the lignin building 
unit with formation of a benzyl alcohol 
spruce lignin having a methoxyl content of 
11.6% in which two benzyl alcohol groups 
are very probably combined in an acetal- 
like manner. When methylated with 
diazomethane, the methoxyl content of the 
benzyl mercaptan lignin increases to 
12.85% and the sulphur content decreases 
to 9.4%. 

With butyl mercaptan, four of these 
groups react with the lignin building unit 
as can be seen from the sulphur content 
(10.5%), whereas 10.8% is calculated. 
The methoxyl content (12.1%) is 1.6% 
higher than the calculated (10.6%), prob- 
ably because the butyl mercaptan group 
interferes in the methoxyl determination 
by the formation of butyl iodide, as has 
been observed in the analysis of butanol 
lignin (Charbonnier, H. Y., Paper Trade 
J. 114, no. 11:31, March 12, 1942). 

When hydrochloric acid spruce lignin 
is heated with a 10% solution of sodium 
sulphide for one hour at 170 degrees, it 
is completely dissolved, giving a thio 
lignin with a methoxyl content of 14.4% 
and a sulphur content of 3.8% or a ratio 
of methoxyl to sulphur of 4.65:1.2 or 4:1, 
indicating that one hydrogen sulphide 
molecule has entered the lignin building 
unit. Calculated on this basis, the theo- 
retical methoxyl content is found to be 
14.2% and the sulphur content 3.7%. 
For thio lignin directly extracted from 
sprucewood and purified through the 
mercury compound, Ahlm (Paper Trade J. 
113, no. 13:115, September 25, 1941) 
found 14.4 and 3.7%, respectively. 


Speed of Penetration of 
Printing Ink into Paper 


ANDRIES VOET and JOHN S. BRAND 
J. M. Huber, Inc. (Research Department) 

Penetration of printing inks into paper 
plays an important part in the drying of 
printing inks. 

A conventional method to determine 
the speed of penetration of an ink into a 
paper is the flotation method whereby the 
paper is deposited on the ink surface or on 
an ink drop and the time is marked 
needed for a complete vehicle penetration 
causing uniform wetting of the reverse 
side. This method is rather unreliable 
because of the difficulties involved in ac- 
curately estimating the moment of com- 
pleted penetration. 

Paper manufacturers have replaced 
inks with a test vehicle, for which castor 
oil generally is used. A caster oil test is 
adopted on a standard (TAPPI, Tenta- 
tive, Standard T 462 n 4.3 of June, 1943, 
revised December, 1943). 

In actual printing, a thin film of ink is 
deposited on paper and part of the vehicle 
penetrates into the paper stock. This 
vehicle portion moves quickly through the 
entire paper depth, even with heavier pa- 
pers. This can be seen easily with ultra- 
violet light which causes fluorescence of 
the vehicle. Even with fairly heavy stock 
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printing becomes visible on the reverse 
side. 

Consequently, it is necessary to study 
the penetration of a vehicle through the 
entire paper thickness and the - surface 
penetration alone is insufficient to obtain 
a satisfactory picture of the penetration 
phenomenon. 

When a drop of ink is deposited on ab- 
sorptive paper, capillary forces will sep- 
erate the vehicle from the pigment and 
force the vehicle into capillary interstices 
between the paper fibers. After a rela- 
tively short time interval vehicle parts 
have reached the reverse side which fact 
becomes visible by the appearance of a 
dark spot on the paper surface caused 
by a change in the light reflection of the 
paper. This is a result of the replacement 
of air by ink vehicle in the paper capil- 
laries, causing the vehicle-wet spot to be- 
come more or less transparent, allowing 
light to pass through the paper instead of 
reflecting it. 

More and more vehicle is then being 
transported through the paper capillaries, 
which becomes apparent by the gradual 


increase of the vehicle-wetted surface. 
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Figure 1 


Finally the vehicle transport stops at the 
complete saturation point. If outside 
pressure is exerted, actual ink filtration 
may occur. 

Since the saturation of the paper sur- 
face with vehicle causes a very consider- 
able and definite decrease in paper reflec- 
tion, it is obvious that the change in re- 
flection in a small time interval must be 
proportional to the penetration speed. 
Consequently it is very important to estab- 
lish the reflection-time curve since the 
tangent at each point, representing the 
differential quotient of the reflection-time 
function, is thus proportional to the pen- 
etration speed. Where no absolute speeds 
are measured but only comparative values, 
the units may be chosen in such a way 
that the tangent of the reflection-time 
curve becomes equal to the speed of pene- 
tration at each point. 

A very accurate way of measuring the 
reflection of a surface is by means of a 
photoelectric reflectometer. In the photo- 
volt reflectometer, in part indicated in 
Figure 1, light passes through an optical 


system and is cast as a parallel beam upon 
the surface to be measured. While the di- 
rectly reflected light is thrown back 
through the system and dissipated, the 
diffusely reflected light falls upon photo- 
cell P and its intensity is measured with 
the aid of a very sensitive galvanometer. 

At the start of the operation the gal- 
vanometer deflection is set, by means of 
a resistance in a shunt, to its maximum 
deflection as caused by reflection from the 
paper surface A, held in place by ring B. 

Care is taken to prevent the influence 
of outside light sources by covering the 
paper with an opaque cover C, dull 
black inside. A definite volume of ink, 
sufficient to fill up the space between ring 
and paper, is now deposited on the paper 
surface and the change in photo current 
with time is marked. The result obtained 
is a reflection-time curve. 

By using an automatic recorder with 
inking device, together with an amplifying 
system, the measurements could be made 
“fully automatic” and without the error 
of observation. 

From a series of experiments it became 
evident that commercial paper stocks do 
not exhibit a uniformity of structure over 
larger areas. While it is possible to obtain 
consistent results with the same ink or 
vehicle on a single sheet of paper only in 
spots located quite near to each other, it 
was found that paper characteristics some- 
times may change considerably at spots 
eveh as little as 5 inches away from the 
reference spot and great variations were 
found both with inks and vehicles. 

While for one desirous to study various 
papers it is rather easy to use a standard 
ink or vehicle, it appeared to be more 
difficult to find a paper stock which can 
be considered of consistent properties in 
its various parts. A series of tests with 
commercial printing paper stocks made it 
quite clear that no reproducible penetra- 
tion speed is to be obtained with any of 
these papers by means of the described 
method even with humidity and tempera- 
ture control. Since a suitable standardized 
paper would be helpful, other types of 
paper were studied. 

It was found that a hardened fiber 
paper, Whatman No. 50, showed excellent 
reproducibility and with several hundred 
circles tested from various shipments, con- 
sistent results were obtained. This is not 
quite so surprising as it seems since in the 
manufacture of filter paper all efforts are 
directed towards the reproducibility of its 
“filtering” characteristics, which are, of 
course, identical to penetration character- 
istics. 

Figure 6 shows the reflection time date 
of four inks A, B, C, and D on What- 
man No. 50 filter paper, and it is pecu- 
liar to notice that here in the initial period 
the reflection-time relation is not linear, 
but after a short period of time linearity 
is obtained until saturation occurs. This 
result, consistently observed with What- 
man filter paper, though not with print- 
ing papers, might indicate that although 
the structure of the filter paper over wide 
areas may be uniform, this uniformity ap- 
parently is not reached with respect to the 
microscopic structure and a few wider 
capillary interstices might be present which 
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could account for the initial rapid change 
in penetration speed. 

Ink vehicles are usually made up of 
various oils and resins. It has often been 
suggested that a vehicle comprising vari- 
ous constituents does not penetrate as a 
single liquid but that capillary flow 
through the paper stock might tend to 
separate low-viscous parts from the ve- 
hicle allowing these materials to penetrate 
first causing high-viscious oils and resins to 
remain on the top of the paper surface, a 
process which resembles chromatographic 
separations. This question can be an- 
swered definitely by means of penetration 
speed measurements. To study this, a ve- 
hicle had to be chosen the penetration 
speed of which was slow enough to be 
measured accurately and which prefer- 
ably also consisted of a mixture of not 
more than two kinds of molecules. 

A purified sample of bis (alfa phenyle- 
thyl) phenol, boiling at 378 C. was frac- 
tioned carefully as to contain only mate- 
rials distilling sharply at one temperature 
(224 C.) at 6 mm. pressure. The result- 
ing product was a colorless very viscous 
oil. 

A purified sample of ortho alpha 
phenylethyl phenol boiling at 312 C. was 
also carefully fractionated and contained 
only materials distilling sharply at one tem- 
perature (158 C.) at 6 mm. pressure. A 
nearly colorless, free-flowing liquid was 
obtained. 

It was found that the ortho alpha 
phenlyethyl phenol penetrated extremely 
rapidly in the Whatman No. 50 standard 
paper while the bis (alpha phenylethyl) 
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phenol penetrated only very slowly. A 
mixture was now made up containing 
20% by weight of the ortho compound 
and 80% by weight of the di-substitute. 
This mixture was spread in a very thin 
layer on absorbent paper. After allowing 
penetration to take place, the remaining 
liquid was scraped off the paper while 
the penetrated liquid was extracted with 
petroleum ether, after which the solvent 
was removed by evaporation. Penetra- 
tion speed tests with standard paper were 
now carried out with the original mixture, 
the scraped-off liquid and the extract. 

The penetration speeds measured were 
found to be exactly the same, showing that 
the mixture penetrated as a single com- 
pound, without any separation whatso- 
ever of the constituents. Similar results 
were found with inks and vehicles com- 
prising bodied linseed oil mixtures. 

Consequently it is apparent that in ink 
compositions the vehicle penetrates as a 
uniform liquid without separation into 
components. It appears, therefore, neces- 
sary to study the vehicle in its entity with- 
out regard to the component parts to de- 
termine its penetration qualities. 

Since the surface reflection changes are 
taken as a measurement of the penetra- 
tion speed, it might be thought that a 
dark-colored vehicle would appear to pene- 
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trate more quickly than a light-colored ve- 
hicle of the same penetration characteris- 
tics because of differences in reflection of 
lighter and darker surfaces. 

Actually, however, this is not the case. 
The presence of vehicle in the paper capil- 
laries causes the paper to be transparent 
and to lose its reflection qualities. With 
light-colored vehicles the light passes 
through the paper and becomes finally 
absorbed either in the pigment film or, 
with pure vehicles, is absorbed by the dull- 
black cover. With darker vehicles light 
absorption occurs already partly in the ve- 
hicle. 

It was found experimentally that with 
vehicles colored artificially with a dye to a 
high degree of coloration, only slight dif- 
ferences were found in penetration speed 
as compared with the uncolored vehicles. 
Thus it is evident that vehicle coloration 
does not interfere in a marked way with 
penetration measurements. 

No direct connection seems to exist be- 
tween ink penetration speed and vehicle 
surface tension. 

A series of inks were made using -a 
mineral oil vehicle and pigments in vary- 
ing concentrations, the penetration speeds 
of which were determined. For carbon 
black and lithol red, the penetration speed 
decreased rapidly on pigment incorpora- 





tion, until a pigment concentration of 
about 6% was reached after which the 
penetration speed showed only a slight 
decrease (lithol red) or remained practi- 
cally unchanged (carbon black) notwith- 
standing the fact that the dispersions ex- 
amined varied from extremely fluid to 
very viscous plastics. 

Penetration speeds were measured for 
ink A on standard Whatman filter paper 
at various temperatures—the results in- 
dicating that the penetration speed of an 
ink is proportional to the vehicle fluidity 
at each temperature. 


Experience at an English 
Paperboard Mill Throughout 
the War 
STANLEY FREDERICK SMITH 
Chief, Research Department 
St. Annes Board Mill Co., Ltd. 
Bristol, England 

The English company whose war ex- 
periences form the subject of this paper 
greatly appreciates the opportunity to 
present to American papermakers a pic- 
ture of its part of the industry over the 
last few years. An apology for offering 
to a technical meeting this very small 
portion of paper-making history is that 
perhaps, it may sometimes have occurred 
to American and Canadian papermakers 
to speculate upon the probable effects of 
war near at hand upon a typical paper mill. 

Turning briefly to the period imme- 
diately before the war, this mill presented 
the picture of a prosperous and rapidly 
expanding concern. It ran six paperboard 
machines of the cylinder mold and com- 
bined cylinder mold and fourdrinier type, 
the three newest and largest of which 
(largely of its own design) were started 
up in 1931, 1936, and 1938. The mill 
produced 1,500 tons per week of high 
grade carton board and some 70% of the 
output was coated enamel. Great clean- 
liness of the mill and product were a spe- 
cial feature. Chemical and groundwood 
pulps were the only fibrous raw materials 
used, and the company had built up large 
stocks of these and other raw materials. 

It had been clear that a complete re- 
grouping of the national industrial effort 
would be necessary in the event of war, 
and immediately on its outbreak and as a 
part of the general measures, the British 
paper industry came under the paper Con- 
trol Section of the Ministry of Supply. All 
stocks of wood pulp were at once ac- 
quired by the Control and from that date 
all orders for paper and paperboard passed 
through it; the raw materials being allotted 
at the same time. The very large stocks 
of wood pulp accumulated by the com- 
pany became national property, and in 
fact a considerable proportion was used 
elsewhere. Call up of the voluntary part- 
time members of the armed forces and 
also of reservists took place at once. 

When the excitement of the declaration 
of war had subsided, an unexpected quiet 
period followed during which pulp ship- 
ments continued to arrive from Scan- 
dinavia, the call-up of young men pro- 
ceeded a little faster, and things went 
on much as before. 

The war suddenly became alive when 
the Continent was overrun in 1940 and 
the position began to change rapidly. The 
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Home Guard Civilian Army was formed 
as soon as the possibility of invasion be- 
came apparent and many volunteered from 
the mill personnel and gave up a great 
deal of their spare time in the next few 
years to train as soldiers. 

During the early phases of raiding, on 
Government instructions the machines 
were shut down and the personnel evacu- 
ated to the shelters at every warning of 
enemy planes in the vicinity. So much 
practice was had at this that in the end 
everyone except key personnel was in- 
side the shelters within five minutes of the 
warning, and this without giving away the 
position of the mill by the boilers blowing 
off steam. 

The warnings soon became so frequent 
that production was seriously reduced and 
at a time when the demand for container 
boards for war packings was_ increasing 
rapidly. The system had to be changed 
and the organization soon settled down to 
running through all minor raids and warn- 
ings, shutting down only when the raid 
was local and heavy. During warnings, 
continuous watch was kept from an ob- 
servation point on the highest roof of the 
buildings, which was linked by micro- 
phone and loudspeakers with all parts of 
the mill. Through them an account of 
what was happening outside was broadcast 
by the observers to the men working in the 
mill. This worked very well and con- 
fidence in the scheme was soon established. 
It was usually not difficult to tell when a 
raid was about to start, aircraft circling 
round and flares falling close being the 
usual indications, and then it would be 
time to shut the machines and get the 
men and women away to the shelters. 

The manager of the coating department 
when walking around after a raid was once 
greeted by the sight of a 200-pound bomb 
with its tail hidden in the wind-up portion 
of a coating machine and the nose pro- 
jecting on to the floor below. 

As time progressed, the arrangements 
to deal with air raids became very well 
organized and effective, andthe mill or- 
ganization became the unit for the neigh- 
borhood under the national plan. It was 
made up of a number of mobile fire pumps 
and other appliances, a motor launch on 
the river equipped with fire pumps and 
hoses, a patrol and observation system, 
and a central underground headquarters 
linked by telephones and runners with the 
units of the organization, and the city 
fire service. 

Many men were required for fire guard 
duties and for a long period had to be 
on duty every night. On account of the 
shortage of men, the need could only be 
met by the mill personnel working over- 
time, and rotas of duty were worked out 
which unavoidably made considerable 
calls on everyone's time. To add to this, 
warnings and raids interrupted sleep al- 
most every night; also few. did not have 
extra labors and duties as a result of the 
raids. Consequently, the recollections that 
most have of those times are those of 
great tiredness arising from long periods 
of activity and lack of sleep. 

With the German attack on Russia, the 
night raids became far less serious, whilst 
at the same time the active measures 
against them were growing more effective. 
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In 1943-1944, air raids were not a se- 
rious matter and the few planes that came 
over did no harm. Flying Bombs and 
rockets did not reach this area. 

There was a temporary shortage of 
labor at the beginning of the war owing to 
the call-up of militia and reservists. This 
mostly concerned the younger and less 
skilled workers and was made up without 
difficulty from men displaced from under- 
takings which were shut down when war 
commenced. Other factors soon began to 
operate. As pulp supplies were reduced 
and replaced by wastepaper, large addi- 
tional numbers were required for handling 
and sorting, and a department grew up 
for this purpose which at one time em- 
ployed about 900 men and women on a 
shift-basis. Then as the call-up proceeded 
and began to include older men, the num- 
ber of skilled men left in the machine 
crews dropped dangerously low, and fur- 
ther dilution by unskilled labor was not 
possible. A change to two shift working 
(12-hour shifts instead of 8-hour) was 
the only solution and was carried out. 

Later, the same problem came up again, 
owing to further call-up, natural wastage, 
and the high sickness rate that developed 
after a long period of 12-hour working 
under war conditions. The shortage was 
more serious on the second occasion and 
was only met with difficulty by withdraw- 
ing from other departments all who had 
any experience on making machines, and 
by training rapidly the few suitable men 
it was possible to get from other sources. 
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A number of men who had reached re- 
tiring age helped the company by staying 
on. 

The general labor position deteri- 
orated and for some time the mill op- 
erated with barely sufficient numbers to 
keep things going. It became necessary 
to employ women on shift work in, the 
mill where they have done very good 
work. Later a number of Italian prison- 
ers of war of the group classed as co- 
operators became available for laboring 
duties and eased the position somewhat. 
With the end of the war and general de- 
mobilization, the position is improving 
rapidly and it has just been possible to 
change back to 8-hour shift working. 

As the food supply became shorter and 
working hours longer, the average house- 
hold found difficulty in keeping its shift 
workers properly fed, and it was decided 
to expand the mill canteen services so that 
every man could be supplied with a hot 
meal during his day or night work. This 
has been a considerable factor in keeping 
the personnel properly fed and in good 
heart. 

Wood pulp supplies from Scandinavia 
ceased when Norway was overrun in 
1940. There were considerable stocks of 
groundwood and chemical pulps at that 
time at this mill and elsewhere. As these 
dwindled, limited supplies of Lend-Lease 
kraft and bleached pulps came in from 
the United States and Canada and kept 
the company going for top liner until the 
end of the war, on the better boards at 
least, and without these it would not have 
been possible to have carried on. 
Groundwood supplies ceased entirely and 
were replaced by wastepaper. 

A certain amount of wastepaper had 
been collected in this area before the war 
and the collection was rapidly expanded. 
Wastepaper collections formed part of 
the National Salvage Drive, and this com- 
pany took a considerable part in its or- 
ganization, particularly in furthering the 
inclusion of large new collecting areas and 
population centers in the scheme. At the 
peak a very large area was supplying the 
mill and the expenditure of continuous 
effort resulted in the mill having at the 
leanest time enough wastepaper to run all 
machines at a reasonably high production. 

Nevertheless, the supply became very 
short at times, and at one period each 
weekend saw the premises completely 
cleared, with the delivery over the week- 
end as the only fiber to start up with on 
the Monday morning. During the heavy 
bombing period several large paper 
stores were burned out and the partly 
burnt salvaged reels of paper formed an 
acceptable, if lamentable, windfall to help 
keep up operations. 

The company was also helped out con- 
siderably by using six large digesters to 
prepare a quick cook straw pulp under a 
process developed here which gave a very 
high rate of output, and in this way, up 
to 300 tons of straw pulp were produced 
per week. The supply of kraft and 
bleached pulps decreased to a minimum 
in 1942 and then increased slowly as the 
war and shipping took a better turn. 

Separation of the dirt from wastepaper 
presented a serious problem to the mill 


which, as has been mentioned, is laid out 


to use wood-pulp. Sorting of wastepaper, 
conversion of batch breakers to continuous 
type, and beater and jordan upkeep all 
became matters of major importance. Gum 
rosin also became scarce and in company 
with other British mills, it was found pos- 
sible to replace a fair proportion by pe- 
troleum rosin. Coal supplies have been 
restricted throughout the war and more so 
as it proceeded, and this has led to the 
most careful watch on all uses of power 
and heat to ensure the utmost economy. 
Most of the fuel supplied is low grade, 
having a high ash content and calorific 
value about half that of good coal. 

The prewar product was almost entirely 
carton board 0.013 to 0.020 inch in thick- 
ness, most of the output being coated 
enamel used in the main for cigarette 
packings. Container boards formed only a 
small proportion of the output. The sup- 
ply of fiber available for carton boards 
was much reduced as the war proceeded 
and the boards supplied for this purpose 
were reduced in thickness, quality and 
quantity, and at one time were little bet- 
ter than thin chipboard. 


On the other hand, container board re- 
quirements for war packings increased 
enormously until most of the output was 
used for this purpose. Various new types 
of board were developed for the special 
requirements of the services. 


Fortunately, the company had stocked 
up heavily hefore war broke out with 
stores such as beater and refiner bars, 
timber, iron and steel tubes, etc. 


It happened that the most active con- 
version period came while the plant was 
being bombed and the changeover of the 
batch breakers to continuous, and the 
construction of the large wastepaper sort- 
ing plant were carried out at this time, 
the latter being built entirely from scrap 
and second-hand materials. 

At the period following Dunkirk the 
engineering shop had all available mex 
and machine tools turning out parts for 
the Air Ministry and Admiralty. 

The bombing period had its special 
worries on the maintenance side and also 
its lighter moments. One bomb landed in 
the heart of the water filtration plant and 
did not explode, very fortunately, as it 
would certainly have shut the mill for a 
time. The hole in the roof needed atten- 
tion, but as extra ventilation was needed 
anyway a cowl over the hole put every- 
thing right. Another bomb pitched in the 
supercalender room, blew the roof off 
and severely damaged the building, but 
by some chance it did not as much as 
scratch the supercalenders. Half of these 
were running next day and the remain- 
der two days later after the debris had 
been cleared and a tarpaulin roof put up. 
We came to notice that the worst raids 
seemed to occur on Friday niglits, often 
giving us the week-end to get things 
straight again. 

Ventliation was a problem all through 
the blackout period. The mill had to be 
blacked out in a hurry at the beginning 
of the war and provision of sufficient 
light-tight air passages was not easy. This 
resulted in very hot humid air in the mill 
at night which only gave way to better 
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conditions as the problem was slowly 
mastered. 

The introduction of much dirt and 
grit into the mill along with the waste- 
paper caused an extraordinary increase in 
the wear on beater and jordan bars, cyl- 
inder mold coverings, fourdrinier wires, 
etc., and called for a big stepping up of 
maintenance. Even the problem of keep- 
ing drains clear became a sizable item. 

Machine _ maintenance necessarily 
dropped back somewhat and it may be 
some time before the extra wear and 
tear is fully accounted. 

The company’s active development pro- 
gram was brought almost to a halt when 
war commenced and the normal process 
of expansion and replacement of obso- 
lescent plant has been, of necessity, al:nost 
entirely suspended, all efforts being ap- 
plied to overcoming war problems and 
developing war products. Nevertheless, 
it has been found possible to continue 
research and investigation into plant de- 
sign at intervals during the war with the 
object of getting our ideas straight for the 
considerable development which is due to 
take place, and to this end the technical 
organization has recently been enlarged 
and regrouped. 


The Present Status of the Pulp, 
Paper and Paperboard 
Industry’s Stream Improvement 
Program 


RUSSELL L. WINGET, Exec. Sec’y 
Nat'l Council for Stream Improvement 


On April 22, 1943, a committee known 
as the Organizing Committee of the Na- 
tional Stream Improvement Plan and com- 
posed of seventeen of the industry's out- 
standing and forward-looking executives, 
met in New York and drafted the certifi- 
cate of organization and bylaws of an or- 
ganization to be known as the National 
Council for Stream Improvement (of the 
Pulp, Paper and Paperboard Industries) 
Inc. A board of governors was appointed 
which met on May 14, 1943, and ap- 
pointed appropriate committees, fixed the 
assessment rates, and prepared a plan for 
the solicitation of members on a national 
basis. Prior financial support of the cor- 
poration’s activities was pledged by some 
twenty-one pulp and paper companies, and 
necessary officers were elected. Thus the 
pulp, paper and paperboard industry or- 
ganized as the first United States industry 
to approach the waste disposal and utiliza- 
tion problems in a realistic manner on a 
national co-operative basis. The first off- 
cers elected included: George H. Mead, 
chairman of the board of governors; U. M. 
Dickey, George E. Dyke, and Reuben 
Robertson, Sr., vice chairman of the board 
of governors; J. D. Zink, treasurer, and 
Russell L. Winget, executive secretary. 

The present officers elected at the an- 
nual meeting of members in 1944 are: 
George E. Dyke, chairman of the board of 
governors; U. M. Dickey, and George W. 
Mabee, vice chairmen; J. D. Zink, treas- 
urer, and Russell L. Winget, executive 
secretary. 

The National Council, incorporated in 
the State of Delaware, is a nonprofit cor- 
poration and is autonomous and entirely 


independent of any other association or 
organization. Under the bylaws, executive 
control is vested in a board of governors 
elected annually by the membership, with 
representation proportional to the dollar 
value of dues paid by groups of members 
manufacturing various products. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to conduct re- 
search directed toward the treatment, 
abatement, recovery and utilization of 
wastes resulting from the manufactures of 
pulp, paper and paperboard, and to assist 
its members in the application of the tech- 
niques developed through its research ac- 
tivities to mill operations. The above 
briefly summarizes the organization, func- 
tioning and earlier activities of the Coun- 
cil which began active operations in June, 
1944. 


At the present time, the Council's mem- 
bership represents roughly 80% of the 
total pulp, paper and paperboard produc- 
tion of the United States. The Council 
will operate during 1946 on a budget of 
approximately $140,000, all of which, with 
the exception of minimum overhead and 
executive office personnel expense, will be 
spent for research. At this point, it may 
b of interest to point out that. the pulp, 
paper, and paperboard industry is current- 
ly spending over a quarter of a million 
dollars on co-operative research devoted 
to developing a solution to the industry's 
waste disposal and utilization problems. In 
addition to the funds being spent on co- 
operative research, individual companies 
are probably spending an equal or greater 
amount. Expenditures of these proportions 
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in activities which are very’ unlikely to 
result in a profit to the industry, certain- 
ly indicate that the pulp, paper and paper- 
board industry is very much aware of the 
pollution problems incident to industry op- 
erations and is taking adequate steps to 
meet them. 

Before reviewing the Council's various 
research activities, it would be of interest 
to outline some of the policies. adopted 
by the Board of Governors so far during 

‘the organization's existence. 

First among such policies is the deci- 
sion relating to the direction and emphasis 
of the research program. While the re- 
search program is twofold—abatement and 
utilization—the board of governors has 
ruled that the primary efforts at this time 
should be devoted to abatement activities 
as it is felt that abatement cannot wait on 
the development of utilizable materials to 
pay the cost of treatment. This policy de- 
rives from the necessity of remedying the 
pollution situation in so far as it is af- 
fected by the industry, and in view of the 
public consciousness of stream pollution 
problems as evidenced by the demands for 
national and state legislation the policy is 
obviously sound. This does not mean that 
the recovery of usable material is being 
overlooked but rather that the emphasis 
at this time must be on stream improve- 
ment. 

Second is the policy of nonintervention 
in political matters, particularly legisla- 
tion. The Council subscribes to several 
legislative reporting services to the end 
that its members may be advised as to 
pending legislation and also to insure that 
the various research activities may be prop- 
erly oriented to the probable demands of 
enacted legislation. The Council will not, 
however, attempt to direct the support or 
opposition of the industry in legislative 
matters. 

Third is the matter of co-operation with 
regulatory agencies. The Council is mak- 
ing every effort to co-operate with na- 
tional, state and other regulatory agencies 
having jurisdiction in stream pollution. 
Such agencies are regularly invited to at- 
tend regional committee meetings; they re- 
ceive Council releases and their represen- 
tatives are welcomed at the various re- 
search laboratories to examine results 
achieved and to consult with and advise 
the research staffs. The Council has been 
very successful in securing the helpful 
co-operation of these regulatory agencies 
and the co-operative relationship thus 
established has resulted in benefit not only 
to the industry, but to the agencies them- 
selves. 

After approximately a year and a half 
of active functioning, the Council has or- 
ganized what is believed to be a sound 
research program. A definite procedure has 
been established for referring problems to 
the attention of the research groups. 
Standing regional committees have been 
organized in each of the seven regions of 
the United States. As a result of the rec- 
ommendations of the regional committees, 
seven separate research investigations are 
now under way. These include the follow- 
ing projects which are now fully organized 
and on which the laboratory and field 
work is progressing rapidly. 
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The Council has established a multiple 
fellowship at the Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research at Pittsburgh, to investi- 
gate all phases of the industry's waste 
abatement and utilization problems that are 
suitable for laboratory investigation. Pro- 
fessor W. W. Hodge, formerly head of 
the Chemical Engineering Department of 
the University of West Virginia, is in 
charge of the work. The staff consists of a 
sanitary engineer, a chemical engineer, 
three laboratory assistants, and a non- 
resident sanitary engineer in charge of cer- 
tain field activities. Mellon Institute is 
currently investigating deinking mill 
wastes, bleaching wastes, and flax pulping 
wastes, and will undertake other research 
activities as the need arises. 

At Manhattan College, Professor Clar- 
ence Velz, head of the civil engineering 
department, is making a sanitary analysis 
of all the watersheds of the United States, 
in which the pulp and paper industry is 
situated. The purpose of the survey is to 
determine the industry's responsibility for 
existing stream conditions in relation to 
other industries and municipalities and also 
to determine the degree of treatment the 
pulp and paper industry's wastes must re- 
ceive to be rendered acceptable for dis- 
charge into the stream. Professor Velz is 
a national authority in the field of stream 
analysis calculations and has a staff of four 
part-time civil and student engineers. 

At The Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Dr. Willis Van Horn is directing a Na- 
tional Council project known as the 
Aquatic Biology Project. The purpose of 
this investigation is to investigate the effect 
of pulp and paper mill wastes on aquatic 
life. This project has a background of 
several years’ work on the effect of kraft 
mill waste on aquatic life. 

The Council has undertaken two proj- 
ects in connection with waste sulphite 
liquor disposal. These are the trickling 
filter and river aeration projects. Both of 
these activities are centered at Wisconsin 
mills and at the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry. 

In the trickling filter process, waste sul- 
phite liquor is treated and the biochemical 
oxygen demand is satisfied before the 
waste liquor passes into the receiving 
waters. This project has passed from the 
laboratory stage to a 15-foot diameter filter 
pilot plant at the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company's mill at Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin. 

In the river aeration process, the 
stream’s deficiency in dissolved oxygen is 
satisfied by diffusing large amounts of air 
into the river below the point where the 
waste sulphite liquor is discharged. Results 
to date show that this system can, under 
certain conditions, accelerate stream re- 
covery to a marked degree since the dif- 
fused air appears to reduce rapidly the 
B.O.D. of the stream water as well as add 
a considerable quantity of dissolved oxy- 
gen. Both these projects are under the di- 
rection of Dr. Averill Wiley who has car- 
ried on similar activities for a group of 
Wisconsin mills for several years. 

At Purdue Unversity, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Don E. Bloodgood of the 
School of Sanitary Engineering, the Coun- 
cil has established a fellowship to deter- 
mine the best method of disposing of straw 


mill waste liquor with due regard to re- 
coverable materials. 

The Council has just concluded an 
agreement with Rutgers University in New 
Jersey under the terms of which the Col- 
lege will make basic plant and laboratory 
studies of fundamental factors involved in 
white water treatment at board and fine 
paper mills. The work is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Willem Rudolfs, who, in addi- 
tion to being Chief of the Division of 
Sanitation of Rutgers University, is a na- 
tional authority in the field of stream sani- 
tation. This project will, as will all other 
projects, be closely integrated with actual 
mill operations so that the research find- 
ings can be made applicable to full-scale 
plant operations. 

The School of Engineering Research of 
the University of Michigan is co-operating 
with the Council in its study of deinking 
mill wastes to determine the best way of 
treating and utilizing such wastes, under 
the terms of an agreement signed in 1945. 
Professor McCready and Dr. Ridenour of 
the Chemical Engineering and Sanitary 
Engineering Departments, respectively, are 
directing this activity. Kalamazoo College 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, is also co-operat- 
ing in this project by leasing to the Coun- 
cil its laboratory facilities and making stu- 
dents in its Chemical Engineering Depart- 
ment available for part-time work. Mr. 
Phillip Morgan, a sanitary engineer em- 
ployed by Mellon Institute, is resident 
engineer in charge of the deinking investi- 
gation. 

Other research activities will be insti- 
tuted as the recommendations of the vari- 
ous regional committees become available 
from time to time. 

In a co-operative effort of this nature, 
the paid staff's activities can only be effec- 
tive if they are directed and indicated by 
the experience, business judgment and 
technical knowledge of those in the indus- 
try who live with the problems involved. 
Such advice and direction has been avail- 
able to the staff in a generous measure and 
whatever success has been achieved in the 
program is due to a large degree to this 
contribution. 


Kraft Digester Circulating and 
Indirect Heating Systems 


J. M. WILCOX, Engineering Dept. 
Electric Steel Foundry Co. 


Digester circulating systems can be di- 
vided into two main classes. The first of 
these is one which was used mainly in past 
years, and which consisted of some means 
of agitating the contents of the digester 
without external equipment. This could 
be done by the introduction of steam into 
internal pipes and is today accomplished 
most effectively by tumbling or rotating 
digesters. The second principal method 
which is in wide use today for circulating 
and distributing the cooking reaction with 
in a digester is accomplished by means of 
a pump and external piping. Common 
practice is to withdraw the liquor from 
some point in the digester through suitable 
strainers and return it to a point remote 
from the strainers, causing a flow of liquor 
through the digester contents which dis- 
tributes the heat. 
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Highly resistent to 
the corrosive action of 
black liquor, Trentweld 
stainless tubes pay for 
themselves in the extra 
years of trouble-free ser- 
vice they provide. You can 
depend on these rugged, 
thin-walled heat exchanger 
tubes with a clear-cut record 
of success behind them, to 
deliver a more efficient trans- 
fer of heat, with less care or 
attention, for a longer time, at 
a lower net cost per tube. For full 
Afe information, write 
wae ™ Department 18. 


Mill at 
East Troy, Wisconsin 
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An indirect heating system is different 
from a direct heating system in that the 
condensed steam does not dilute the con- 
tents of the digester This is easily accom- 
plished by use of an external circulating 
system and a tubular heater which supplies 
all or most of the heat requirements of the 
cook. The principal benefit from an indi- 
rect heating system in a kraft mill em- 
ploying a recovery system is the savings 
in evaporation of the black liquor owing 
to the elimination of the condensed steam 
from the digester contents. 

A circulating and indirect heating sys- 
tem is, in reality, a simple hydraulic and 
thermodynamic balance, which is compli- 
cated to a great extent by unknown condi- 
tions which exist in various pulp mills. 
The starting point in a design is the selec- 
tion of strainer location and the point at 
which the circulated liquor is returned to 
the digester. This is » controversial sub- 
ject, and no great amount of exact experi- 
mental data is available to prove or dis- 
prove various methods employed. Strain- 
ers in the past, and even at present, are 
located at various points in the digester 
from the bottom to the top, including in- 
termediate points. Location of strainers 
bears a definite relation to the amount of 
liquor that can be circulated and the total 
volume of liquor used in the digester. 
These factors should be taken into con- 
sideration in the preliminary design, so 
that proper hydraulic function will result. 

In. addition to the strainer location, 
there are other factors that should be 
ttaken into account in this connection. The 
tstrainers should have sufficient area for 
diquor removal. The size of the holes in 

strainer and the strainer area are im- 
portant factors in being able to maintain 
a sufficient rate of circulation throughout 
the cook. Many systems in the past have 
been improperly ‘designed with a resulting 
decrease in circulation toward the latter 
part of the cook which seriously affects the 
results obtained. In some mills, the strain- 
ers both corrode and erode rapidly causing 
high maintenance and poor operation. 
There are also many mills experiencing 
trouble from rapid lime scale formation 
on the strainer area. These last two diffi- 
culties can both be eliminated or retarded 
for practical operation by the use of alloy 
steels, such as 18-8 stainless. 

The outlet nozzles through the digester 
shell are subject to severe abrasion and 
sometimes corrosion, since the velocity at 
this point is usually high. This has been 
corrected in many instances by the instal- 
lation of a light gage stainless steel lining, 
which is relatively inexpensive and easy 
to install. 

Pipe and valves in the external piping 
are both subject to lime scale formation 
and corrosion. These are usually not too 


severe, and the high relative cost of alloy 
steels does not make their use practical. 
Scale formation can sometimes be retarded 
by maintaining comparatively high veloci- 
ties in the piping. 

The circulating system pump plays an 
extremely important part in the system as 
a whole. Regardless of design, all circu- 
lating systems evidence a tendency for the 
circulating rate to drop toward the latter 
part of the cook because of the softening 
of the chips in the digester. This phe- 
nomenon increases the friction head on 
the pump suction and promotes a poor 
pumping condition. Because of this, the 
circulating pump should be slow speed and 
have a large impeller eye diameter. Pumps 
of this type usually have better operating 
characteristics for this service. It is also 
important that the pump have a suitable 
characteristic curve since pressure condi- 
tions within the system are constantly 
changing and the pump must be able to 
adjust itself to these conditions without 
too great a decrease in capacity. The 
efficiency of the pump is important where 
power costs are high. The liquor in some 
mills is more corrosive to mild steel than 
in others, and in many cases it is most eco- 
nomical to use alloy steel construction in 
the pump to decrease maintenance costs. 
The pump packing is often a source of 
serious trouble because of the high tem- 
peratures and pressures encountered. Deep 
stufing boxes are usually required with 
water lubrication; and there is always the 
danger of worn packing allowing exces- 
sive water to mix with the liquor and 
thereby cause unnecessary dilution. The 
pump capacity should be sufficient to cir- 
culate the liquor through the digester a 
sufficient number of times during the cook- 
ing cycle to provide a good heat distribu- 
tion. It must also pump a sufficient volume 
of liquor through the heater to maintain 
a reasonably low temperature rise through 
the heater. If the liquor temperature rises 
too rapidly in passing through the heater, 
the liquor might flash upon leaving the 
tubes which would wear them out rapidly. 

The selection of a heater for an indi- 
rect cooking system involves several fac- 
tors which are all important. In the first 
place, the heater must have sufficient heat- 
ing area which, at a given steam pressure, 
will transfer sufficient heat to bring the 
digester up to temperature in the required 
time. The heater should be constructed of 
materials which will not wear out rapidly 
under conditions prevailing in the mill. 
Mild steel tubes have shown an excellent 
life in some localities, but it has been 
found very advantageous to use alloy steel 
tubes in others. 

The majority of the tubular heaters in 
use today are either single-pass or two- 
pass. There are definite reasons for the 


preference for either one of these. The 
single-pass ‘heater has the advantage that 
the friction loss, and, hence the power 
requirements are less. Frequently, a sin- 
gle-pass heater will more easily fit into the 
piping arrangement. A single-pass heater 
has the disadvantage that the tubes are 
usually comparatively long and, hence, 
difficult to clean if scale formation occurs. 
Where alloy steel tubes are used, the 
length of the tubes makes it difficult to 
compensate for expansion strains caused 
by temperature differences between the 
tubes and other parts of the heater. The 
two-pass heater has the advantages of 
shorter tubes and a simpler means of com- 
pensating for expansion strains. In the 
selection of either type heater, it is ex- 
tremely important to maintain suitable 
liquor velocities through the heater tubes, 
since lime scaling tendencies are present 
in all mills. 

Returning the circulated liquor to the 
digester is sometimes a problem. If the 
liquor is put into the top of the digester, 
it is sometimes felt necessary to employ 
some means of distribution over the top 
area of the digester. Spray rings and dis- 
tribution cones for this purpose have been 
a source of trouble, due to corrosion and 
the difficulty of holding them in place. 
They have the added disadvantages of 
sometimes interfering with chip filling. In 
some cases, the liquor is put into the bot- 
tom of the digester through a tee. Here, 
the high velocity and resulting turbulence 
often cause severe erosion or corrosion. 

In general, assuming the fundamental 
design is correct from the mechanical and 
thermodynamic standpoint, operating dif- 
ficulties can be divided into the following 
classifications: 

First-—Corrosion, which can be cor- 
rected by the use of suitable materials of 
construction. 

Second—Lime scale formation, which is 
aggravated by the following conditions: 
(1) Poor white liquor clarification, (2) 
low liquor velocity, (3) extremely high 
liquor temperature rise in passing through 
heater, (4) extreme high temperature dif- 
ference between steam and liquor passing 
through heater, (5) superheat in steam, 
and (6) mill supply water being extremely 
hard. 

With indirect heating, there is always a 
savings in evaporation which, in itself, will 
usually justify the equipment. The appli- 
cation of circulation itself without indi- 
rect heating is dependent upon the size of 
the digester, the grade of pulp desired, 
and the cooking cycle used. If the system 
is carefully designed, it will allow consid- 
erable latitude in grade of pulp produced 
and cooking cycle used, so that the mill 
is not limited in operation. A careful an- 
alysis of these in comparison with success- 
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ful systems in operation today will give 
some indication of what results might be 
expected. These are classified as increased 
production, increased quality, increased 
yield, or decreased chemical usage. These 
benefits have to be balanced against the 
disadvantages of the equipment such as 
amount of maintenance which might be 
expected and the power requirements. 

From a study of the industry through- 
out the country today, it seems that future 
trends are toward wider use of both cir- 
culation and indirect cooking. 


A Place for Physicists in the 
Pulp and Paper Industry 


R. N. GRIESHEIMER’ and R. H. SAVAGE 


The pulp and paper industry is fortu- 
nate in having a small number of well- 
qualified physicists within its ranks, but 
by and large the number is small in com- 
parison to the needs and opportunities 
inherent in the industry. To approach the 
objective, we must strike at the two basic 
issues: (1) the problem of awakening the 
industry to its needs for physicists, and to 
an understanding of how best to make 
use of those men whom it may acquire, 
and (2) the problem of interesting quali- 
fied physicists in the opportunities with 
the industry. 

Fortunately, considerable progress has 
already been made in the matter of lead- 
ing the industry to an appreciation of the 
potentialities of physics. This has been ac- 
complished in a number of ways. The In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry has led the 
way by including in its faculty several 
very capable physicists whose published 
research on a wide variety of the indus- 
try’s problems is well known. Further, In- 
stitute graduates have been taught enough 
physics to recognize many physical prob- 
lems and some of the methods for their 
solution, and consequently are in a posi- 
tion to recommend to management many 
problems wherein a physicist can be of 
value. In recent years, during which the 
word physics has become a more popular, 
better understood term in the industry, 
management has become better able to 
analyze its own operations and to recog- 
nize for itself the foundation of physics 
on which so many of ‘its processes are 
based. An experienced executive need 
know little more about physics than that 
it is concerned with such subjects as 
mechanics, heat, light, sound, electricity, 
etc., to understand that it must be in- 
volved in such operations as refining, sheet 
formation, finishing, coating, etc. How- 
ever. perhaps the most important stimulus 
of all stems from the satisfactory work,— 
the constructive accomplishments of those 
physicists who have worked within the 
industry during recent years. The long- 
term rate of growth of physics within 
the industry will continue to depend large- 
ly on the quality (not quantity) of the 
men whom the industry will attract. 

Granting that the industry is at least 
mildly interested in the physicist, there 
remain the problems of attracting qualified 
men to the industry, and of making the 
proper use of those who are hired. There 


(1) Physicist, (2) Technical Director, 
Mead Corporation. 


is one hurdle, common to both of these 
problems, that makes them rather difficult. 
Whereas the industry can be expected to 
show an ever-increasing interest in the 
physicist, the fact remains that relatively 
few companies within the industry have a 
definite, detailed understanding of specific 
problems which they might legitimately 
assign to the physicist. That is, their in- 
terest amounts to an admission that the 
science should be useful in furthering 
their endeavors, but just how it is to be 
used is less certain. This situation is en- 
tirely normal and understandable, and is 
simply a way of saying that the industry 
is almost virgin territory for the physicist. 
Any industry that investigates any new 
field of science must face this same hurdle. 


Both physicist and employer should 
keep one thought uppermost in mind—it 
is the key to the success of the physicist 
in this and most industries. The place of 
physics is in process development, improve- 
ment, and control. It is not in instrumen- 
tation or “gadgeteering;” such efforts may 
represent vital contributions to process 
control, for example, but they must be sub- 
ordinated to the primary effort. They 
represent a means to an end, but can sel- 
dom be considered the end itself.“Gadge- 
teering” is more obvious and often more 
fun for the physicist. Unless properly 
counseled, and personally given to self- 
restraint, he may unwillingly give it his 
undivided attention, and thereby sacrifice 
the more difficult but more desirable goal 
of process development, improvement, and 
control. 


The pulp and paper industry is hardly 
one for specialists in the field of physics. 
After some years, when the applications 
of physics within the industry have been 
better developed and understood, there 
will be room for specialists. Meanwhile, 
the physicist should be equipped with a 
well-rounded, workable knowledge of the 
principles of statics, dynamics (particular- 
ly fluid dynamics), geometrical optics, 
heat, thermodynamics, rheology, and at 
least the rudiments of electronics. Although 
one can postulate far-fetched applications 
of nuclear physics in the industry (e. g., 
the study of flow currents from headbox 
onto the wire through the use of radio- 
active “tracers”), it is not apt to be an 
industry for the man interested primarily 
in nuclear research. However, the prob- 
lems may easily involve as much theoreti- 
cal as experimental work, so that the physi- 
cist in the industry cannot have too much 
background and interest in applied mathe- 
matics. Some knowledge of chemistry, 
particularly physical and/or colloid chemis- 
try, is advisable but not essential if the 
physicist is willing to learn these subjects 
as necessity demands. 

Above all else, the industry is interested 
in “practical” men. A practical man from 
the industry's point of view is not only 
one who can apply abstract physical prin- 
ciples to the solution of practical prob- 
lems, but is also a man who can go to the 
roots of industry and uncover the problems 
which he subsequently will attempt to 
solve. The latter requisite involves a fer- 
tile imagination and an ability to critically 
analyze mill operations and the physical 
problems involved in them. The newness 
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In and near Mexico City, you will find many 
fine, time proven Layne Well Water System 
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ber Companies and extensive Irrigation Proj- 
ects in the Valley of Mexico adjacent to Mexi- 
co City. As in the States— and elsewhere 
throughout the world — these Mexico instal- 
lations are giving highly efficient and excep- 
tionally dependable service. 


‘Layne Well Water Systems are designed 
and built to exceed the usual passable quality 
mark, Company policy has never been to al- 
low corner cutting in quality or skillful manu- 
facture. Such a policy has made Layne Well 
Water Systems world famous and given own- 
ers immeasurable satisfaction. 


If you are in need of a new water system, 
late literature should be read very carefully. 
Address Layne & Bowler, Inc., General Of- 
fices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


Layne Vertical Turbine pumps are available in 
sizes to produce from 40 to 16,000 gallons of 
water minute. High efficiency saves hundreds 
of dollars on power cost per year. 
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of the science to the industry places the 
burden of proof on the shoulders of the 
physicist. For some time, until management 
becomes as familiar with the tools of the 
physicist as it has with those of the chemist 
and the engineer, the physicist must face 
the responsibility of finding, as well as 
solving, a majority of his problems. Con- 
sequently, he can expect to spend roughly 
a third of his time studying operations 
and‘ following trials in the mill, a third of 
his time critically analyzing at his desk 
the physics involved in these operations, 
and the remaining third of his time in a 
laboratory, attempting to do something 
about the problems uncovered. 

Experience and inherent ability in analy- 
sis count for as much as scholastic train- 
ing in this sort of work. For some men 
it will be fun—stimulating and challeng- 
ing; for others who prefer their problems 
handed to them on a silver platter, it will 
be tedious drudgery. Management has an 
obligation to itself and to the physicist to 
thoroughly acquaint him with this picture, 
and to determine if he is suited for this 
sort of work. Industrial companies using 
relatively large numbers of physicists have 
such a wide variety of technical jobs that 
they are better able to place a particular 
man in a position which can utilize his 
special but perhaps limited abilities. The 
pulp and paper industry is not as ideally 
situated in this respect. 

It will not be necessary to spend any 
time discussing the non-technical qualifi- 
cations of the physicist in the pulp and 
paper industry as they are more or less 
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the same as for any other responsible 
technical job; for example, good personal- 
ity, dependability, ability to get along with 
fellow workers and with operation, etc. 
However, it might be pcinted out that 
because the physicist in the paper indus- 
try will have to “paddle his own canoe” 
for some time, until he has proven his 
worth and has sold this “new tool” to 
management, he will have to have the 
unusual qualifications of courage, confi- 
dence in himself and determination to 
carry on under very discouraging condi- 
tions at times. 

Having accepted a new physicist into 
its ranks, the company should give him 
its full and complete confidence until such 
time as he may prove unworthy of it. The 
less supervision the company can offer, 
the more confidence it must offer the new 
man. He should be given a clear under- 
standing as to how much of each he may 
expect. Confidence in his ability should be 
backed by a willingness to invest heavily 
in tools for his use. The equipment he de- 
mands may be expensive, and he should 
justify this expense in terms of the signifi- 
cance of the problem he is tackling. He 
also understands that the oscilloscopes, op- 
tical instruments, etc., that he requires in 
his work are in general mote expensive 
than the retorts, balances, and chemicals 
of the chemist. 

A physicist in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry badly needs two assistants. He will 
not necessarily need them full time, but 
he should have first priority on their serv- 
ices. The more essential of these is a semi- 
technical man who has had years of well- 
rounded mill experience, at least some of 
which has been in the control laboratory. 
Much of the young physicist’s early success 
will be directly traceable to the co-opera- 
tion of such a mill-experienced man. The 
second man is a mechanical designer whom 
the physicist will need particularly when 
doing instrumentation work. The back- 
ground of a physicist does not usually in- 
clude mechanical design, and the clever- 
ness of his designer can easily mean the 
difference between a successful quality con- 
trol instrument and a gadget that will not 
work. 

The physicist carries the burden of 
proof on his own shoulders. The accomp- 
lishments of the first few dozen men in 
the industry will dictate the rate of prog- 
ress toward the objective outlined at the 
start of this paper. The industry offers 
very worthwhile opportunities for the 
physicists who are willing and able to 
accept the challenge. 


Mechanism of the Ink 
Penetration Tests 


WILLIAM S. WILSON 
Director of Research 
Monsanto Chemical Company 


Most of the sizing tests used in the 
paper industry can be divided into two 
classes First, those which determine the 
average rate at which a liquid penetrates 
the sheet, and second, those which deter- 
mine the average rate at which a dye, sus- 
pended in the liquid, penetrates the 
sheet. The behavior of one liquid or dye 
cannot be predicted from the behavior of 


another. Therefore, this discussion will be 
confined to water and ink. 

Suppose the art of papermaking was 
brand new and one was given the job of 
preventing spreading. It is presumed that 
one would have two ideas on which to 
start. First make the sheet so water re- 
sistant that the ink would dry before it 
had sufficient time to spread. Second, 
coagulate the ink dye so quickly and com- 
pletely that even if the clear ink liquid 
spread all over the sheet no harm would 
be done. Actually neither method is suf- 
ficient, but the process of engine sizing 
imparts both properties to the sheet and 
together they give acceptable results. 

No coagulation is instantaneous and in 
this case it is necessary to wait until the 
coagulant is dissolved off the capillary 
walls in the sheet. The water resistance 
of the sheet slows down the rate of pene- 
tration of the liquid so that coagulation 
may take place. It also decreases the ease 
with which the ink is transferred from 
the pen to the sheet. 

The sheet is apparently full of water 
long before the color of the dye par- 
ticles is visible on the surface. A capillary 
ceases to have any lifting power as soon 
as it is full. It can lift more water only 
as fast as it is evaporated from the open 
end of the capillary. In other words a 
large part of the time used in the ink 
penetration test depends solely upon the 
rate of evaporation, rather than the capil- 
larity of the sheet itself. 

A qualitative demonstration of this is 
quite simple. Put two drops of ink on a 
glass plate. Lay a sheet of paper so that 
it rests on both drops. Place a watch glass 
on the sheet over one drop and an open 
ring over the other drop. The ring is used 
merely to hold the sheet down on the 
drop the way the watch glass does. Be- 
cause of evaporation the ink dye will come 
through the sheet at the ring faster than 
at the watch glass. After a few minutes, 
the ink in the ring will be dried up while 
the ink under the watch glass will still 
be wet. Take off the watch glass and 
the stain on the paper will soon exceed 
that inside the ring. This shows’ fairly 
definitely that, once the liquid has reached 
the surface, evaporation draws the liquid 
through the sheet, thereby dragging the 
dye with it. 

The amount of ink drawn in must equal 
the amount evaporated. If the dye moves 
more slowly than the liquid then to bring 
the dye to the surface considerably more 
liquid must be evaporated than will fill 
the sheet. 

The following experiment was run to 
prove that the ink liquid travels at a faster 
rate than the ink dye. Handsheets were 
made from the same beater but of dif- 
ferent thicknesses. Water penetrations 
were run with water, ink, and ink juice 
with no dye in it. The three water pene- 
trations were very close. 

Some ink was evaporated to four times 
its original concentration and some ink 
diluted to one-fourth its concentration. It 
was found that the concentrated ink went 
through the sheet 40 per cent faster than 
regular ink which in turn was 150 per 
cent faster than the dilute ink. 

However diluting the ink raised its pH 
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while evaporating it lowered the pH. Most 
coagulations are extremely sensitive to pH, 
so the pH of the dilute ink was low- 
ered and the pH of the concentrated 
ink was raised to the pH of the original 
ink. Now the dilute ink was 110 per cent 
slower and the strong ink 60 per cent 
slower than the regular ink. Regular ink 
with ten times the normal amount of dye 
in it was the same as regular ink. A sam- 
ple of commercial ink went through a sheet 
fourteen times as fast as the regular ink 
and three times as fast as water. 

Whether the ink speeds up or slows 
down on concentration apparently de- 
pends on what happens to the constituents 
of the particular ink during concen- 
tration. 

Pulps vary widely in exchange capacity 
and therefore, presumably in coagulating 
power. They also vary widely in wetta- 
bility. 

Wetting agents generally do two things. 
They decrease the surface tension of the 
liquid and also reduce the contact angle 
of the liquid against the solid. 

On fourteen out of fifteen filter papers 
tried (rag pulp) Santomerse and soap so- 
lution actually materially reduced the rate 
of climb on vertical strips. No commer- 
cial pulp showed this effect but the varia- 
tions were such as to give at least an 
approximation of the relative wettability 
of pulps and the order seemed to line up 
with the ease with which water resistance 
could be imparted to them. 

Rag, sulphite and groundwood make a 
fairly good series of increasing coagu- 


lating power and decreasing wettability. 
The coagulating power in this case is in 
the ratio of 1.5 to 5 and 6. It has not 
been possible to place the wettability on a 
numerical basis. 

A series of sheets were made of each 
pulp. Alum was held constant at 5 per 
cent on all sheets. Rosin was varied on 
each series. Samples of each series were 
lined up and a line drawn across each 
sample using writing ink in a drawing 
pen. The pen was set with an opening 
of 1/32 of an inch. 

The lines were satisfactory. The few 
isolated and very small signs of feather- 
ing seemed to indicate that feathering was 
more a matter of imperfections or dis- 
continuities than of sizing. ‘It is possible 
that on machine-made paper, and espe- 
cially on mixed pulps where adjacent 
fibers may vary greatly in their ability 
to take sizing that feathering may be much 
more closely tied into sizing. 

Water penetration on the three pulps 
are in the order predicted. The less wet- 
table the pulp itself the easier it is to 
obtain high water resistance. These data, 
as in all previous work, indicate that the 
first small increments of rosin increase 
water resistance quite rapidly. After that 
the addition of large amounts of rosin 
appears to be a waste of material. 

Ink penetration tests on the same series 
show a time increase in line with the coag- 
ulating power of the pulps. This increase 
is complicated by the fact that increased 
water resistance slows down the liquid and 
thereby probably increases the efficiency 
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of the coagulation. All these sheets were 
made with alcohol dispersed rosin. This 
cuts out a variable which makes different 
parts of the series much more comparable. 
It also gives higher sizing than could be 
obtained in practice with the same amount 
of size 

Several phenomena were observed in 
drawing the ink lines. The time it took 
for the shine to disappear from the lines 
increased rapidly with water resistance on 
any given kind of pulp. Presumably less 
ink liquid went into the sheet so more had 
to be evaporated. Time comparisons be- 
tween different types of pulp were mean- 
ingless because the more water resistant 
pulps took less ink off the pen. There 
was a decided difference in blackness or 
contrast between the different pulps. 

On the groundwood pulp there were 
many instances of an ink line already 
formed, which would withdraw to a bet- 
ter wetted part of the sheet leaving a 
perfectly white space of paper. In some 
cases this snapback was as much as 4 
of an inch. 

When this ink film snapped back two 
thin parallel lines were left on the sheet. 
These lines were made by the two points 
of the drawing pen. It is believed that 
the pen points scratched the sizing off the 
surface fibers thereby permitting the ink 
to get a permanent hold on the sheet. If 
this is true then the pen line width is 
the pen opening plus the width of the 
scoring done by the pen points. As would 
be expected the snap-back was greater 
on wider lines and less on narrower lines. 

From this data, it would appear that 
some surface sizing is done to increase 
rather than decrease wettability, thereby 
making the sheet easier to write upon. 
Perhaps the pulpmaker can turn out a 
more wettable and therefore, a more 
writable sulphite or groundwood pulp. 


Flax Straw Procurement 
L. F. DIXON* 


At the present time the price of flax 
straw delivered to the fiber mill is divided 
about as follows: 17% net to the grower, 
63% to balers and truckers, and 20% 
freight. There is no doubt that too much 
of the flax straw dollar is consumed in 
baling, trucking, and freight, and too little 
is going to the grower of the straw. It is 
equally obvious that if the farmer would 
do his own baling and hauling, he would 
obtain 80% of the delivered price rather 
than the present 17% where he does 
nothing to preserve or put his straw in 
marketable condition. The great problem 
of the flax straw industry is to devise ma- 
chinery and handling methods which will 
collect the crop more rapidly, more 
cheaply, and in better condition, and thus 
provide more return to the grower of the 
straw. 

At the present time perhaps twelve port- 
able straw cleaners are in operation. These 
machines are pulled from farm stack to 
farm stack as long as weather permits 
(usually until November in the Midwest). 
This reduces the weight cofsiderably, pro- 

*Vice President Central Fibre Corpora- 


tion and California Central Fibre Cor- 
poration, Pisgah Forest, N. C. 
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duces well cleaned straw in compact bales, 
and given good weather, is an econom- 
ical operation. Loss of machine time in 
bad weather and when handling wet 
straw often results in an expensive prod- 
uct. At times, it is more economical to 
haul the straw to the machine rather than 
experience excessive inoperative time in 
making successive setups of the cleaner 
over long distances. It is also necessary 
to accumulate stack yards of loose straw 
to enable continued operation when 
weather prevents machine operations on 
the farm. Acute judgment must be exer- 
cised to make portable cleaner operations 
economical. 

Straw baling is accomplished by many 
methods. 

1. Contract stationary baling from sta- 
tionary thresher stacks. Efforts are made 
to procure thorough shaking prior to 
baling. 

2. Company operated stationary baling 
from stationary thresher stacks. Straw is 
shaken in this case. 

3. Contract pick-up baling (large 5- 
man baler). This combine straw is free of 
chaff, but extra raking required makes 
baling cost considerably higher. 

4. Company owned pick-up balers. Re- 
cently these operations have been with the 
automatic twine and wire machines. Actual 
baling is much cheaper but the bales are 
so poor that stacking is impossible and the 
great number of broken bales involved 
brings the total handling cost up to that 
of the standard pick-up baler. It is neces- 
sary to send such bales directly to the mill 
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We also manufacture cutting eylin- 
ders, anvil rolls, and squeeze rolls. ( 
We make a specially constructed 
steam jacketed 2" and 3" pump for 
handling viscous materials such as 
filled asphalt, heavy lubricating oils, 
and kindred products. 
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and process them directly from the cars 
to avoid heavy loss in broken bale han- 
dling. 

5. Pick-up baling in which a side deliv- 
ery rake is attached to the towing tractor 
and raking and baling done in one opera- 
tion. This shows promise of economy, 
but there yet remain many kinds to be 
ironed out before it can be considered 
successful. 

6. Baling loose straw with stationary 
balers from loose straw stack yards. This 
is done at times, but it is very expensive 
because of the high cost of collecting and 
handling loose straw. This procedure is 
used only in an emergency and is not rec- 
ommended. 

Chaff is an abomination and should be 
eliminated from straw both because of the 
greatly reduced yields produced and be- 
cause a bale of high chaff content will 
deteriorate quickly and badly. Despite 
this fact, present stationary threshers com- 
bine chaff and straw and throw it out on 
the same pile. It is thought that there are 
distinct possibilities of stationary thresh- 
ers employing chaffers and baling good 
straw simultaneously with threshing, and 
thus eliminating straw handling and 
markedly reducing baling costs. It is 
planned to investigate the above next 
season. 

The automatic balers now manufactured 
are not the answer to the large commer- 
cial buyers’ baling problem. The bales are 
not sufficiently good to stand stacking and 
hauling, and truckers as a rule refuse to 
handle the light, fragile bales. There is a 
distinct place for an automatic baler which 
will produce a good bale of good weight, 
but at present such equipment is not avail- 
able. 

Combines are growing in popularity, 
and each new combine adds to straw pro- 
curement difficulties. First, raking is in- 
volved in recovering combine straw, and 
because of the comparatively large area 
required to be covered by the pick-up 
baler, resultant costs are high. Raking and 
baling in one operation reduces this cost 
but it remains high. Furthermore, it is 
necessary to collect combined straw very 
rapidly to prevent deterioration. It is 
estimated that three times as much com- 
bine flax straw was purchased in 1945 as 
in any previous year, despite the added 
trouble and expense. 

In the last few years, it has been neces- 
sary to handle large tonnages of loose flax 
straw because baling could not be accom- 
plished. By utilizing Booster Buck Rakes 
in loading trucks and making stacks, the 
cost has been reduced and greater and 
greater tonnages handled. These loose 
stacks are handled through portable clean- 
ers and balers during the winter season, 
and the method has proven itself in reduc- 
ing straw shrinkage and giving a reason- 
able cost. 

These loose stacks are covered with sisal 
kraft paper held in place by weighted 
strips of hog wire. It is necessary to in- 
spect this covering regularly and keep it in 
good repair. 

There is no doubt that the proper way 
to have good straw is to bale it dry and 
store it in warehouses or covered sheds. 
However, the tonnages have become so 


great that investment in sufficient sheds 
or storages is not practical. Furthermore, 
from a fire hazard viewpoint, it is desir- 
able to scatter the stock. 

Because of these factors, the bulk of 
flax straw is stored in outside stacks. Se- 
lection of well-drained sites combined with 
good stacking and good covering with sisal 
kraft paper has worked out well. The 
covering of stacks with a layer of flax 
shives has given varying results and is 
not in general practice. 

As a rule, stacks are spaced 75 to 100 
feet apart as a safety factor in case of 
fire. Tonnages are held down to 350 to 
450 tons per stack for the same reason. 

Flax straw is purchased direct from the 
farmer in the stack. Payment is made on 
the scale weight of the material direct to 
the grower. Dockage is generally taken 
on exceptionally wet material or material 
carrying a high weed content. In mailing 
out straw-checks to the farmer, pamphlets 
are enclosed which suggest the best agro- 
nomic practices in growing flax or controll- 
ing weeds. 

Economical field costs depend largely 
on the ability, energy, and good planning 
of the field organization. As a rule, the 
organization handling the largest tonnage 
experiences the lowest operating cost per 
ton. It is entirely possible that an efficient 
central buying agency for handling the 
total cereal straw requirements would pro- 
vide better straw in quantity, quality, and 
price than is now obtained by independent 
buying of the individual mills. 


Collector for Sulphate Soap 


W. P. THIELENS’ and ROBERT R. FULLER’ 
Gulf States Paper Corp. 


To produce tall oil, the mill must first 
separate the sulphate soap (mixed sodium 
salts of the resin and fatty acids of the 
wood) from the black liquor to obtain the 
raw material for making tall oil. Indica- 
tions are that the black liquor of a mill 
operating on loblolly pine contains from 
180 to 200 pounds of sulphate soap per 
ton of finished paper. Apparently, opera- 
tions using longleaf have more soap per 
ton of paper. The soap as collected con- 
tains approximately 50% resins and fatty 
acids with the balance being made up of 
water and sodium. 

Probably all mills now producing soap 
have tried points all through the evapora- 
tors and after the evaporators. The most 
satisfactory point generally agreed upon 
seems to be between 20 and 30% total 
solids (first expressed by West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper) which in a quintuple, 
long tube evaporator is between effect 
two and three. A number of systems are 
in use for collecting soap at this point, but 
all of them are essentially a storage system 
to allow the soap time enough to collect to 
the top of the liquor and a means of skim- 
ming the soap off. They vary in the elabo- 
rateness of control, and the complexity of 
storage. Some are mounted at the evapo- 
rator base, and others at a considerable 
distance from the evaporators. Liquor out- 
put and input to the separator is carefully 
metered in some instances, and in others 
is left to hand control by the operators. 


1Mechanical Engineer; *Chief Chemist. 
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Get your copy of Bulletin 178-11 PWF today! 








Shown at left is a 
Hanchett heavy-duty 
AK Knife Grinder 
which has given ac- 
curate, dependable 
service for many 
years, grinding cut- 
ter a trimmer 
knives in a large 
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THIS MODERN - 
KNIFE GRINDER 


built for long, efficient serv- 
ice, is completely auto- 
matic in operation. Simpli- 
fied controls plus versatile 
performance enable users 
to handle a wide range of 
knife grinding easily—ac- 
curately. 


shear blades quickly and with depend- 
able accuracy. 
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eastern pulp and 
paper mill. If you're looking for ways to cut costs 
in your plant, investigate the new Han- 
ay chett AK—a precision, time-saving ma- 
FY chine that will grind all your knives and 
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Collectors at this point recover from 100 
to 180 pounds of soap per ton of paper 
depending somewhat on the type of wood 
used. Perhaps the best system proposed to 
date is the one outlined in the paper by 
Pollack and others in the 1943 Technical 
Association Papers. 

The separator developed at the Gulf 
States plant operates between the third 
and second effect of a quintuple, long 
tube evaporator on liquor containing be- 
tween 20 to 25% total solids. It consists 
of a standard 9 foot diameter by 20 feet 
long, flat end tank of ¥%-inch thick plate. 
A bulk head is installed of Y-inch plate 
one foot from the end of the tank. This 
bulk head at the top is stopped short of 
the complete diameter by one foot, there- 
by forming a weir over which the soap can 
flow. This is also a collection compart- 
ment for soap. A liquor compartment is 
formed in this manner back of the bulk 
head 19 feet long and 8 feet deep along 
the vertical centerline of the tank. Liquor 
from No. 3 effect is brought in the rear 
of the tank at the bottom. A narrow dis- 
tributing baffle covers this inlet about a 
foot from the back of the tank. Liquor 
flows from the tank through an outlet on 
the front in the bottom extending through 
the bulk head, into a two compartment 
level control box with an adjustable baffle 
between compartments. From this box it 
flows through a float operated butterfly 
valve into the intake of the No. 2 effect 
feed pump. As long as the distance from 
the top of the tank to the bottom of No. 3 
vapor head exceeds the equivalent vacuum 


on No. 3, the liquor from No. 3 will flow 
into and through the collector, through 
the flow box to the No. 2 pump. There 
is no need for meters, extra pumps, or 
other controls. The baffle between com- 
partments in the flow box must be ad- 
justed so that soap just flows over the 
bulk head of the separator into the soap 
compartment. For a decrease in feed of 
5000 gallons per hour to the evaporators, 
the baffle in the level control must be 
lowered about 2 inches. A bypass is in- 
stalled between the inlet to the collector 
and the outlet of the flow box so the 
whole soap collecting system can be by- 
passed by closing two valves, and opening 
one. These valves are all placed quite 
close together so they can be operated 
rapidly. Otherwise, level is lost in the col- 
lector and the No. 2 effect is flooded. 
Soap is pumped continuously from the 
soap compartment by a 2-inch common 
gear pump driven by a 3 hp. 1750 rpm 
motor with a 33 to 1 gear reducer, 
through 400 feet of 3-inch line containing 
five right angle changes of direction to 
storage. A 114 inch pump failed to move 
the soap satisfactorily. A V4-inch steam 
line is tapped in just after the pump to 
blow out the line. This is occasionally 
necessary. Soap flow at this point will not 
exceed 5 gpm for a 250 ton mill. Collec- 
tions in pounds per ton of paper have 
averaged since installation in January, 
1945, respectively by month: 73.02, 
150.02, 174:74, 177.81, 112.38, 142.38, 
140.52, 95.68, 110.96, 105.64, 115,71, 
and 118.20. It is not known whether 
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variations are caused by wood, liquor, or 
evaporator troubles. 

Sulphate soap can also be satisfactorily 
collected after the evaporators. Appar- 
ently, collecting in the evaporator system 
is preferred because there seems less soda 
loss with the soap, removing soap im- 
proves evaporator operation and capacity, 
and liquor free of soap handles better. It 
seems to be better practice to separate out 
the soap, even if it is to be burned later, 
and separately fire it through a special 
nozzle into the recovery furnace. As far 
as separation of soap is concerned, more 
soap would probably be collected from the 
liquor after the evaporators. The separa- 
tor in the evaporator system does not 
remove all the soap. Soap collected after 
the evaporators is denser and darker 
colored, but otherwise seems no different 
from that collected in the evaporator sys- 
tem. Probably the greatest drawback to 
collection after the evaporators is the 
fact that liquor leaving the first effect 
is generally under pressure and is some- 
what superheated. If this liquor is dis- 
charged into a collection tank at atmos- 
pheric pressure, it flashes keeping the 
liquor stirred up and the soap mixed with 
it in pasty masses. Such liquor handles 
poorly, and gives trouble at the sprays. To 
avoid this, it is necessary to flash the 
liquor as it enters the separator. A surge 
tank should be provided between the sepa- 
rator and the next liquor processing step. 
Flow control of the entire liquor system is 
somewhat more difficult if the collection 
system is after the evaporators. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





Cushioning Meter for Measuring 
Packing Efficiency 


A cushioning meter, offering a means of 
determining the type, amount, and distri- 
bution of cushioning material to protect 
any article in shipment, has been an- 
nounced by General Electric’s Meter and 
Instrument Division at West Lynn, Mass. 
The unit consists of a detector head and 
an indicator. The detector head contains 
an electric mechanism which responds in 
varying degrees to the shock it experi- 
ences. This response is transmitted through 
a flexible cable to the indicator, on which 
it is registered by the energizing of neon 
glow lamps marked to correspond to the 
peak shock in grams. It registers shock in 
twelve steps covering a range of 10 to 
100 Gs.* Indication is accurate to 1 G on 
any step. The indicator circuits operate 
from a self-contained 110 volt, 50/60 
cycle, acc power supply. 

In operation, the detector head is at- 
tached to a mock-up of the article to be 





packed, thereby eliminating the danger 
of damaging delicate or costly instruments 
or equipment in testing their packing. 
After being attached to the unit, the 
mock-up is dropped on-a hard surface 
and the peak shock is read from the indi- 
cator. The lamps on the indicator circuit 
glow until a manual reset button is 
pressed, hence the operator need not 
watch an instrument pointer to catch a 
peak deflection. 

The indicator and power supply are 
housed in a carrying case with a hinged 
cover and a leather handle. The indica- 
tor case is 1614, in. by 11 in. by 9 in., 
and weighs 17 Ib.; and the detector head, 
only 2 in. square by % in. thick, weighs 
VY |b. 


Protective Coating for 
Wooden Concrete Forms 


A. C. Horn Company, 43-36 Tenth 
Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y., has 
announced a protective coating for pre- 
paring concrete forms of plywood, or of 
other wood or wood fiber construction. 
The coating conditions the forms so that 
they are highly resistant to warping or 
swelling. According to the manufacturer, 
plywood forms coated with this product 
can be used four or five times without 
recoating; also, no concrete will adhere 
to the forms at any stage of drying. 

This coating is a newly developed for- 
mula for Formfilm (an earlier product). 


*Acceleration due to gravity. 
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The new formula allows the surface of 
plywood forms to be coated with the same 
thickness of film in one coat as was ob- 
tained with the former product in two 
coats. 


Remote Valve 
Control Assembly 

J. A. Zurn Manufacturing Company, 
Erie, Pa., has announced the development 
of a remote valve control assembly which 
provides a greater margin of pipeline 
safety by facilitating immediate control 
of valves in hard-to-get-at places. The 





assembly consists of a flexible cable, for 
transmitting torque to the handle of the 
valve to be operated, or a rod or pipe 
connected by universal joints; a remote 
valve control box, the cover of which can 
be engraved to identify the type of valve 
it operates; sleeve bushings; terminal 
brackets; cable clips; and a rod coupling 
for the valve wheel. 

The valve control box is made in cast 
bronze, semisteel or iron of various di- 
mensions. It can be attached to masonry 
construction, metal or wood partitions. 


Combination Dragline, 
Clamshell and Crane Unit 
For Tractor Mounting 

The Hyster Company, Portland, Ore., 
has announced the Hystaway as a com- 
bination dragline, clamshell and crane unit 
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for tractor mounting. The Hystaway, 
according to the manufacturer, permits, 
for the first time, a working combination 
of bulldozer, dragline, clamshell and crane. 
High partial use of the bulldozer can be 
made without removing the Hystaway unit 
from the rear of the tractor. When full 
bulldozer production is desired, or other 
conventional uses of the tractor are 
needed, the unit can be removed in less 
than an hour. Conversely, the unit can be 
installed in two hours 

Full tractor mobility is retained as 
crawler track oscillation is not impeded 
by the unit. Tractor rigidity, when de- 
sired, can be accomplished by a crank 
control at the mast head. 


Static Eliminator 

United States Radium Corporation, 535 
Pearl Street, New York 7, N. Y., has an- 
nounced the Ionotron Static Elimantor for 
eliminating static electricity from moving 
paper and other products or machinery. 
The eliminator consists of a radium salt 
or other radioactive substance uniformly 
distributed throughout an extremely thin 
metallic foil (usually gold or platnum) 
welded to a heavier metallic, non-radio- 
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Typical installation of lonotron Static 
Eliminator on spreader machine 


active backing. The foil serves as a me- 
chanical bonding medium for the radio- 
active material and also as a seal to pre- 
vent escape of radon gas. 

The construction of the eliminator is 
such that alpha radiation is emitted direc- 
tionally, creating an ionized zone in the 
region of the electrostatic charge. Under 
ideal conditions, including normal atmos- 
pheric pressure, ionization is effective for 
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a distance of three inches from the foil 
surface. 

The assembly is mounted in a housing 
designed to provide adequate shielding and 
can be supplied, within limits, in forms 
or shapes to meet special requirements. 
Installation requires no redesign or major 






Mounting bracket 
and shield 





Radioactive Source 
of alpho! radiation 





1 Zone of greotest 
refficiency 172 wn 


~ 


Effective zone of ionization 3in 





change in existing equipment; but proper 
design and positioning of units involve 
such engineering problems as strength of 
alpha radiation required, location of radio- 
active element in relation to stock and ma- 
chine parts, and relation of stock speed to 
rate of ionization. 


Specific Gravity Indicator 

A specific gravity indicator that pro- 
vides continuous measurement has been an- 
nounced by Schutte & Koerting Company, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Installed in new or existing pipe lines, 
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CONSTRUCTION 


38 Maple Street, Orange, Mass., U.S / 


flow to the indicator is regulated by a 
valve. Liquid rises in a heavy-walled glass 
tube to a height determined by outlet 
pipes, overflows and is returned to the 
process: Specific gravity is indicated on a 
standard hydrometer within the tube. An 
integrally mounted thermometer provides 
for convenient temperature measurement 
when hydrometer is read. 

Both inside and outside cleaning is ac- 
complished without disturbing pipe con- 
nections. Packing glands are adjusted by 
cap screws. While normally supplied in 
bronze, the indicator may be obtained in 
any alloy on special order. 


New Protective Coating 


Lithgow Corporation, 333 West 40th 
Place, Chicago 9, Ill., has announced 
Cotoid as a new protective coating which 
is highly resistant to acids, alkalies, chlor- 
ides, oils, brines, oxygen, gasoline, and 
alcohol solutions. According to the an- 
nouncement, Cotoid will withstand a 
maximum temperature in air or vapor of 
220 deg. Fahr.; a maximum submerged 
temperature approaching 150 deg. Fahr.; 
and it will not crack under temperatures 
as low as 20 deg. below zero Fahr. 

Spray application to concrete, steel, and 
wood surfaces is recommended; but it can 
be applied by dipping, flowing or roller 
coating. Also, a specially prepared Cotoid 
for baking-on process is available. Cotoid 
is packaged in one, five, and ten gallon 
cans and in 55 gallon drums. 
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ALLIGATOR 


Trade Mark Reg. =" vy. S. Pat. Office 


STEEL BELT LACING 


World famed in general serv- steel, “Monel Metal’ and non- 
ice for strength and long life. A magnetic alloys. Long lengths 
flexible steel-hinged joint, smooth supplied if needed. Bulletin A-60 
on both sides. 12 sizes. Made in gives complete details. 


[FLEXCO] r-11> 


BELT FASTENERS AND RIP PLATES 


For conveyor and elevator belts magnetic and abrasion resisting 
of all thicknesses, makes a tight alloys. 
butt joint of great strength and By using Flexco HD Rip Plates, 
durability. Com sane belt ends damaged conveyor belting can be 
between toothe uppe ed plates. returned to satisfactory service. 
Templates and FL CO Clips The extra length gives a long 
speed application. 6 sizes. Made tip on edges of rip or patch. 
in steel, “Monel Metal’, non- Fiexcs Tools and Rip Plate Tool 
are used. For complete 
information ask for 
Bulletin F-100. 
Sold by supply houses 
everywhere 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
LACING CO. 


— oo 4606 Lexington Ave. 


“CONVEYOR BELTS EASILY FASTENED" Chicago 44, tl. 


A COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPOR REQUEST. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CAMACHINE 14 operates as the winding unit of paper 
machines not exceeding 500 F.P.M. paper-making 
speed and 92” trim width. When used in this capacity, 
the winder can be operated at speeds up to 1,400 
F.P.M. The machine is also used extensively as a re- 
winder in finishing rooms and paper converting plants. 


In board mills this winder is used in connection with 
the board machines and as a rewinder in the finishing 
rooms. In such work CAMACHINE 14 operates at 
speeds up to 800 F.P.M. In whatever application it may 
be used, this unit has all of the notable features found 
in CAMACHINES of greater widths and speeds. 
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These abstracts are of the latest developments found in the American and foreign press. 








Recovery of Caustic Soda 
From Black Liquors 

Black liquors were subjected to con- 
tinuous electrolytic treatment whereby the 
positive radical gave caustic soda and the 
negative radical, discharged at the anode, 
gave largely organic components. During 
the process about 60-70% of the sodium 
content of liquor was converted into 
NaOH which was withdrawn continu- 
ously. Losses in sodium were made up by 
the addition of caustic soda or sodium sul- 
phide to the cycle. This additional caustic 
or sulphide may be obtained by divert- 
ing some of the black liquor to an evapo- 
rator and incinerator, and is best added 
to the main circuit immediately prior to 
the electrolysis. Schematic diagrams are 
given. Henry B. Somerset (to Associated 
Pulp and Paper Mills, Inc.) Australian 
Patent 118,645 (July 1944). 


Wood Barks—Their 
Chemical Composition 


This is a very comprehensive survey of 
the literature. It also outlines the com- 
plex botanical structure of the bark, and 
the methods that have been used in the 
separation of bark components. Crystal- 
line substances of bark include fats, 
waxes, fatty acids, alcohols, hydrocar- 
bons, sterols and many compounds of 
undetermined structure. The non-crys- 
talline components include certain resin 
acids, phlobaphenes, tannins, and poly- 
saccharides. After extraction, the bark 
residue contains polysaccharides, sub- 
stances that ‘would be determined as 
“Klason lignin,” and smaller amounts of 
suberin. Ash and nitrogen content of the 
bark is much higher than that of the wood. 
Substances that would analyze as lignin 
include amorphous phenolic compounds 
which are removed by pulping with alkali 
or sulphite and which make up a large 
part of the bark dust fraction. 

There are however other methoxylated 
phenolic bodies (resembling lignin) which 
are not readily removed on pulping. Some 
of the polysaccharides present in bark 
appear to be closely bound to the lignin. 
These polysaccharides contain largely glu- 
cose units, but mannose, galactose, xylose, 
arabinose and rhamnose-yielding com- 
pounds may also be present. 

Although it is possible by certain oxida- 
tive methods to obtain as high as 40% 
“pulp” from the bark fiber fractions, and 
despite the fact that such pulps appear 
to be largely free from lignin, they are 
different from wood pulps. New meth- 
ods of studying barks should be developed. 
Possible methods for the commercial ex- 
traction of barks are reviewed briefly. 
The pulping qualities however are not 
usually favorable. The authors give 64 
references. G. H. Segall and C. B. Purves. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Canada 47, No. 3, 
149-62 (1946). 
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Hemicelluloses; Their 
Significance in Pulping 

The author gives a critical, extensive 
survey of methods used in Germany in 
the extraction and recovery of hemicellu- 
loses from wood, their influence on pulp 
properties and their chemical utilization. 
However, many hitherto unpublished data 
are included. The work of E. Schmidt and 
his co-workers (cf. B.I.P.C. 8:129-30) 
was repeated and extended. In the fol- 
lowing data on beechwood, the results 
were all based on extractive-free wood. 
Thus 78.65% (lignin-free) chlorite-holo- 
cellulose (I) retained 22.81% pentosans. 
When extracted with 0.2% aqueous sodium 
hydroxide, I yielded 54.28% of a residue 
(II) which still contained 12.1% pento- 
sans. II thus contains hexosans; pentosans 
in approximately the simple molecular 
ratio of 3:1 as suggested by Schmidt who 
also claimed that when II was extracted 
with a 5% sodium hydroxide solution con- 
taining 3% NaCl, sodium chloride pen- 
tosans were removed quantitatively. This 
finding was not substantiated by the 
author. Notwithstanding the removal of 
about 12% hemicelluloses by the sodium 
hydroxide sodium chloride solution, the 
residue from II (III) still retained 2.72% 
pentosans, indicating that 2.57% hexosans 
(termed “glucans”) had entered solution. 
Thus not 12%, but about 9.4% pentosans 
were actually removed from II by the 
above treatment. The ratio of hexosan to 
pentosan in III was about 11.9:1, and in 
the dissolved portion about 0.22:1. Thus 
Schmidt's findings are entirely fortuitous. 

An unbleached spruce sulphite pulp 
(IV) was tested for its strength proper- 
ties, carefully bleached with sodium 
chlorite; then air-dried (V) and undried 
(VI) samples were retested. To attain a 
definite degree Schopper-Riegler (50 de- 
gree and 65 degree), the time of beating 
had been reduced both in the case of V 
and VI. The following properties were 
found to be lowest in IV and highest in 
VI, with V occupying an intermediate 
position: wt.’ per vol. in g./cc.; elongation, 
burst, breaking length, and internal tear. 
When beaten to 65 degree Schopper- 
Riegler, this order in pulp quality was 
also maintained in the case of folding en- 
durance. However, at 50 degree Schop- 
per-Riegler, the double folds for IV, V, 
and VI were, respectively, 2600, 6240, 
and 5850. 

The author (and his co-workers, Sieber 
and v. Renteln, unpublished dissertations) 
have shown that in the purification of 
pulps with cold 4% aq. sodium hydroxide, 
it was possible to recover a fraction of 
the hemicelluloses, which, when later re- 
introduced into the purified pulp, aug- 
mented its strength properties. Thus when 
a bleached Mitscherlich pulp (VII) was 
treated with 4% sodium hydroxide, about 
7.4% hemicelluloses (VIII) were removed. 


The residual pulp (IX) showed a marked 
loss in breaking length, internal tear, and 
folding endurance. When, however, IX 
was thoroughly impregnated with a dilute 
alkaline solution of VIII (followed by 
treatment with a weak acid so as to in- 
sure uniform distribution of VIII in the 
fiber), and provided sufficient VIII was 
added to increase the original weight of 
VII by about 2.5%, the strength proper- 
ties of VII were all increased appreciably 
with practically no loss in brightness. On 
the other hand, when VII was extracted 
with 10 sodium hydroxide, it suffered a 
17.5% loss in weight, could no longer be 
adequately beaten or parchmentized, and 
its breaking length dropped from 8000 to 
1850, its Brecht-Imset resistance to in- 
ternal tear dropped from 137 to 17, its 
double folds decreased from 1850 to zero, 
and it could no longer be “parch- 
mentized.” 

The generalization is made that treat- 
ment of a bleached sulphite wood pulp 
with aqueous alkali increases its alpha- 
cellulose content, and decreases its copper 
number, and methoxyl content, but causes 
a retrogression in its physical properties. 
Straw pulp bleached with sodium chlorite 
showed qualitatively similar characteris- 
tics, but the reintroduction of (2%) hemi- 
celluloses caused relatively little improve- 
ment in the breaking length, burst, elon- 
gation and internal tear, and the folding 
endurance actually dropped from 4300 
to 3440. 

The conversion of xylose and xylan into 
glyceric aldehyde and acid, methyl gly- 
oxal, glyoxal, glycerol and glycol is dis- 
cussed at length (giving yield data). By 
analogous reactions on cellulose with 
periodic acid followed by oxidation or hy- 
drogenation, the author and Maris ob- 
tained 68% d-erythronic acid (isolated as 
the brucine salt) and 13.6 di-erythritol 
(separated as the dibenzylidene deriva- 
tive; properties not given), using Yackel 
and Kenyon’s. nitrogen dioxide oxidation 
of cellulose, (C.A. 36, 1173 V), the 
author and Hanke also prepared glucu- 
ronic acid directly from wood cellulose. 
Details of this preparation are not given. 
Numerous tables and 69 literature refer- 
ences are included. G. Jayme. Papier-Fabr. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. No. 9, 295-304; 
(Sept. 1944). 


The Bong Strip Dryer Felt 


In the place of the usual wide dryer felt 
an endless narrow felt is conducted spiral- 
ly over the entire width of the drying cyl- 
inders. The felt is only about 914 inches 
in width, and this results in a series of 
portions of the felt running parallel to 
each other, On leaving the last cylinder 
at its outer edge, the felt is picked up by 
guide rolls and led to the other (outer) 
edge of the first cylinder in such fashion 
that the lower surface of the felt now 
becomes the upper surface (i. e. it is re- 
versed). The ease of replacing torn 
pieces of felt and the economies effected 
in a German mill are discussed. The 
arrangement is also shown diagrammatically 
and fully described. K. F. Krenn and V. 
Pliatnik. Papier-Fahr. Wochbl. Papier- 
fabr. Jan. 1944, and German Patent 
679,740. 
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END SLIME TROUBLES! 




















R A REAL SLIME CLEAN-UP 

. fill a beater half full of 

water. Heat to 180°F. Add just 2 

pailsful of Magnus Slime Remover. 

Let this solution flow and recir- 

culate to the distributing box from 

the stock chest for 10 minutes. 

Then feed it to the machine and 
circulate over the wet end. 


Slime will be softened and loos- 
ened so thoroughly that after hose 
down you'll have a really clean 
system. And new slime growth 
will be greatly inhibited. 

Ask for complete details on econom- 


ical slime control with Magnus 
Slime Remover. 








1921-1946 > TWENTY- FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 
MAGNUS CHEMICAL CO., 192 souTH AVE. GARWOOD. N J 


MAGNUS Ste Paper Mill Cleaners 








SEMPLICITF 





NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear 
adjustment or lubrication. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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MORE 


THAN WORTH THE DIFFERENCHI 


Have you a problem pertaining 
to wire mark? Possibly Lindsay 
Longcrimp, crimp-pressed and 
super -surfaced, might solve it. 
Would it not be well to find out? 


Longcrimp was introduced by 
Lindsay in 1922. It has since 
made a distinct contribution to 
the art of manufacturing paper. 








eens 


PAPERMAKING 


IN THE UNITED STATES—Compiled by 
James Atkins, Registered Patent Attorney 


PATENTS 


Inquiries should be addressed to James Atkins, Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
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Former Device for Making 
Paper Pulp Containers 

Patent No. 2,377,298. Raymond E. 
MacDonald, Westwood, Mass., assignor 
of one-half to Edwin M. Warwick, Wal- 
pole, Mass. Application March 6, 1943, 
Serial No. 478,260. 11 Claims. (Cl. 92 
—57). 

1. A former device for making con- 
tainers of wet paper pulp comprising 
three baffle plates spaced apart and hav- 
ing openings therein that are spaced 
apart, a screen associated with said baffle 
plates, and forming an outer portion of 
said device, said baffle plates extending 
laterally the full transverse area of said 
screen and being imperforate except for 
said openings and top means having a 
central opening in communication with 
said openings, the said openings in the 
intermediate baffle plate being farther 
from the longitudinal axis of said device 
than said openings in the upper baffle 
plate, the lower said baffle plate having 
openings farther from said longitudinal 
axis of said device than said intermediate 
baffle plate openings. 


Method of Coating Paper 

Patent No. 2,352,658. Howard Brew- 
ster Richmond and Gilbert K. Dickerman, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., assignors to Con- 
solidated Water Power & Paper Company, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., a corporation of 


Wisconsin. Application September 26, 
1941. Serial No. 412,362. 12 Claims. 
(Cl. 117—111). 


1. In a method of coating paper, paper 
board and the like felted fibrous. webs 
wherein the web is passed between juxta- 
posed rolls rotating in opposite directions 
at least one of which carries a mobile coat- 
ing material upon its surface which is de- 
posited upon a surface of the web, the im- 
provement which comprises, driving each 
of the rolls at a surface speed of opposite 
sign of about .25 per cent to 10 per cent 
different from the translatory speed of 
the web. 


Apparatus for Pulping and 
Screening Papermaking 
Materials 


Patent No. 2,371,837. Homer D. Mart- 
indale, Middletown, Ohio, assignor to The 
Black-Clawson Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
a corporation of Ohio. Application April 
29, 1941. Serial No. 390,969. 5 Claims. 
(Cl. 92—23). 

1. Apparatus for treating fibrous ma- 
terial in suspension comprising a vat, a 
rotary head arranged for rotation about 
a substantially vertical axis adjacent the 
bottom of the vat and having blades 
adapted for outward propelling effe-t on 
the material treated, an annular screen ex- 
tending outwardly from the zone adja- 
cent the periphery of the head, the bottom 
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of the vat providing an annular well be- 
tween the periphery of the head and the 
screen for the collection of heavy mate- 
rial, an annular compartment for screened 
material below said screen and partitioned 
thereby from the space in the vat above 
the head, said screen having an outward 
upward inclination at an angle of from 
15° to 40° to the horizontal so that the 
inertia forces of the outwardly propelled 
material will be effective to force suffi- 
ciently fine fibrous material through the 
screen openings and to sweep the other 
suspended material over and across the 
upper side of the screen to dislodge ma- 
terial tending to clog the screen openings. 


Paper Manufacture 

Patent No. 2,369,450. Harry C. Fisher 
and James F. Thompson, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
assignors to The Gardner-Richardson Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio, a company of 
Ohio. Application June 14, 1939. Serial 
No. 279,174. § Claims. (Cl. 92—40). 

5. A process of forming a sheet of pa- 
per having characteristics of resistance to 
penetration of both grease and moisture 
which comprises forming a sheet of paper 
on a forming machine, drying the sheet 
and without stopping the sheet move- 
ment, submitting the sheet to a calendering 
operation, and during the calendering op- 
eration effecting the application of a wax 
size to the surface of the sheet from an 
aqueous suspension of wax under pressure 
forming a waxed surface on the sheet ca- 
pable of being wetted and effecting the 
application of a surface coating layer of 
polyvinyl alcohol to the waxed sheet from 
an aqueous solution thereof, said solution 
wetting the waxed surface to form a con- 
tinuous overlying film of polyvinyl alcohol 
thereon. 


Separator of the Vortex 
Type for Paper Pulp 

Patent No. 2,377,721. Harold Eric 
Baliol Scott, London S. E. 1, England, 
assignor to Vickerys Limited, London, 
England, a company of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. Application June 30, 
1942, Serial No. 449,101. In Great Bri- 
tain July 15, 1941. 20 Claims. (C1.92 
—28). 

1. A vortex separator comprising a 
vortex vessel of circular cross-section, an 
outlet conduit extending upward out of 
said vessel from a point intermediate in 
its length and with the upper part of the 
wall of the vortex vessel bounding an 
annular vortex-forming duct, an_ inlet 
nozzle tapering to a reduced and substan- 
tially rectangular cross section joining said 
annular duct tangentially near its top and 
forming therewith an inlet channel, the 
outer wall of said nozzle being continuous 
on its inner surface with the outer sur- 
face of said duct, and means constituting 


part of another wall of said inlet channel 
movable to constrict said inlet channel 
while maintaining a gradual curvature of 
said inner wall in all positions of adjust- 
ment and without disturbing the forming 
of the vortex. 


High-Pressure Steam 
Preheater Roll 

Patent No. 2,374,745. Carl W. Grimm, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Henry Pratt 
Company, a corporation of Illinois. Appli- 
cation March 3, 1944, Serial No. 524,964. 
1 Claim. (Cl. 257—95). 

In a corrugating unit for making corru- 
gated paper strip assembly a balanced 
high-pressure steam preheater and condi- 
tioner roll comprising: a hollow metal 
cylindrical body having a polished outer 
surface to engage a paper strip, a pair 
of opposed inwardly dished concavo-con- 
vex heads welded to the inner marginal 
portions of said body, an outwardly ex- 
tending stub shaft welded to each of said 
heads and serving as journals for the roll, 
one of said stub shafts being hollow to 
receive high pressure steam connections 
for said roll, and a plurality of outer rein- 
forcing ribs at each end of the roll, said 
ribs being welded to the adjacent head 
and stub shaft and disposed entirely be- 
tween the planes of the ends of the roll. 


Paper and Method of 
Manufacturing Same 

Patent No. 2,378,193. Arthur B. Cum- 
mins, Millington, and Carlton J. O'Neill, 
Plainfield, N. J., assignors to Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation, New York, N. Y, a 
corporation of New York. No drawing. 
Application November 14, 1941, Serial 
No. 419,122. 4 Claims. (Cl. 92—21). 

1. The process of manufacturing paper 
from an aqueous suspension including 
fibrous material and 1-5% of the weight 
of said matérial of titanium dioxide, which 
comprises mixing with said suspension 
1-10% of the weight of said fibrous mate- 
rial of finely divided diatomaceous earth, 
and then forming paper from the result- 
ing mixture, said diatomaceous earth being 
characterized by a brightness factor of 
93-96% and having a size classification 
of not more than 10% finer than 2 
microns, not less than 14% nor more than 
35% coarser than 10 microns, the balance 
being between 2 and 10 microns but hav- 
ing not less than 42% between 4 and 10 
microns. 


Conductive Papers 

Patent No. 2,374,214. Bernard L. Kline, 
Manhasset, and Curt E. Mobius, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., assignors to The Western 
Union Telegraph Company, New York, 
N. Y., a corporation of New York. No 
Drawing. Application July 27, 1939. Se- 
rial No. 286,804. 4 Claims. (Cl. 92—21). 

2. A conducting paper comprising a 
fibrous body containing a mixture of fine- 
ly divided metal particles and a solid, fusi- 
ble compound of the class consisting of 
monohydric alcohols, simple polyhydric al- 
cohols, and’ sugars, dispersed throughout 
said fibrous: body, said compound promot- 
ing conductive intimacy of said metal par- 
ticles. 
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MULTIPLE 
KNIFE DISCS 


PAPERMILL 


AND 


WOODROOM 
EQUIPMENT 









PULPWOOD 
CHIPPERS 





PULPWOOD SLASHERS 








ROLL HEADING MACHINES 















Increase 
Boiler Ratings 
at a Savings 


watth 
MARION MASTER GRATES 


© With efficient grates, coal waste is eliminated, boiler efficiency 
increased. MARION MASTER GRATES show immediate savings 
in fuel costs and send boiler ratings up. Clean fires assured with 
all grades of coal. 

Experienced workmanship and superior materials give strength 
and durability to MARION MASTER GRATES. 


FEATURES 
@ Long Life of Bars Due © Permanent Pins—Steel oe Easy Operation— 
to Depth of Center Rib— Trunnion Pins Cast into Smaller Bearing Surface 
NO WARPED BARS! the Bars! of Pins Allows Easy 
Rocking. 










HERE IS TRUE GRATE ECONOMY! WRITE FOR BULLETIN G-45. 
Grates to Suit All Conditions. 






MARION 


MARION MACHINE, FOUNDRY & SUPPLY CO. 2 


Marion, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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“Fin” heating section high test SECTIONS 
east iron used in GRID U 
e. Heaters and Blast Sections. 





GRID UNIT HEATERS 
High test cast iron heating sections 


BLAST 





D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO 
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New Catalogues and Publications 





American Standards Association, 70 
E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y.—A re- 
vised list of standards approved to date 
has been published by ASA. The list of 
American Standards should serve as 
reference material for engineers, man- 
ufacturers, and sales organizations. 
The publication, “Catalogue of Ameri- 
can Standards,” can be obtained with- 
out charge by writing ASA. 

Bets, W. H. and L. D., Consulting 
Division, Philadelphia 24, Pa—In a 
booklet prepared to explain the func- 
tions and methods of operation of the 
consulting division of Betz, there are 
architectural flow diagrams which give 
a cross section of the problems encoun- 
tered in the treatment of boiler water, 
cooling water, process water, petable 
and domestic water, and waste and 
sewage treatment. The booklet is ob- 
tainable on request. 

Centrifuge Mechanical Equipment, 
Ine., Hoboken, N. Y.—Continuous cen- 
trifuges for fast, continuous economi- 
cal separation of liquids from solids 
and of immiscible solutions is de- 
scribed in a new bulletin. Also de- 
scribed is the CME Continuous De- 
mulsifiers designed for the oil, chem- 
ical, and food industries, to break 
emulsions, separate immiscible solu- 
tions and solids, concentrate sludges, 
and reclaim refinery tank bottoms, 
doctor and stop emulsions. 

Condenser Service and Engineering 
Co., Ine.. Hoboken, N. J.—In a new 
pamphlet, Flowrites, metal inserts 
for inlet ends of condenser tubes 
which prevent tube end_ erosion, 
are described. Installation instructions 
are given, and operation reports on 
tests conducted at M. I. T. are given. 

Dow Chemical Co., Plastics Division. 
Midland, Mich.—Technical data con- 
cerning two new Saren coating mate- 
rials is outlined in this booklet. 
Saren F-120 a solvent soluble resin 
imparting very low moisture vapor 
transmission, and Saren F-122 a latex 
forming a continuous film upon drying. 

Electric Machinery Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis 13, Minn.—Publication Number 
1068, “Selection and Application of 
Synchronous Motors and Motor Con- 
trol,” is a comprehensive, simple treat- 


ment of operation characteristics, 
power factor, torques, flywheel effect, 
speeds, excitation, starting KVA, 


braking, motor protection, and types of 
control. 

Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa.— 
Catalogue 52-A describes the Rota- 
Tronic low flow rate measuring instru- 
ment. Drop-by-drop flow rates of less 
than 5 mm. of liquid per minute, and of 
gases less than 25 mm. can be meas- 
ured and recorded by the instrument. 
Laboratory and pilot plant flow rates 
as well as industrial flow rates can be 
recorded, controlled, and totalized. 

General Electric Company, Chemical 
Department, Pittsfield, Mass.—In a new 
color folder eighteen different patterns 
of decorative surfacing materials of 
G-E Textolite for table and counter 
tops are shown. The advantages, uses, 
properties, grades, and sizes of the ma- 
terial are listed. 

Gerrard Steel Strapping Co., 4731 S. 
Richmond St., Chicago 32, I1l.—“Blue 
Book of Packaging,” a catalogue on 
round steel reinforcement for cartons, 
boxes, crates, carloads, bundles, and all 
types of shipping fiber, corrugated or 
wood containers is available. Also de- 
scribed is special equipment used for 
carloading and auxiliary equipment, 
suspensions, containers, tools, and ap- 
pliances. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio—A 
twelve page section of the catalogue 
on Vulcalock rubber lined tanks and 
tank cars for handling corrosives has 
just been issued. The Vulcalock process 
is described and the economical han- 
dling of liquids such as sulphuric acid, 
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caustic soda, calcium, and sodium hypo- 
chlorite is outlined. Specifications and 
methods and instructions for product 
handling are included. 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Ine., 332 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. — The 
Graver Sludge Blanket Type Reactiva- 
tor is described in the new bulletin. 
The principles of upward sludge filtra- 
tion are outlined in the treatment of 
industrial and municipal water sup- 
plies. Charts, flow diagrams, and cut- 
away drawings show how the equip- 
ment operates to soften and clarify 
raw water, reduce reaction time, and 
provide treated water suitable for 
process without further treatment. 

Massy Machine Co., 800 Pearl S&t., 
Watertown, N. Y.— Bulletin SR-46 
which describes material handling 
equipment produced by Massy intro- 
duces new steel racks which provide 
space saving features and visual check 
methods for stacked equipment. 

Mine Safety Appliance Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—Bulletin No. CE-28 fea- 
tures the MSA goggle cleaning cabinet 
designed to encourage workers to keep 
their eye pieces clean and to wear their 
goggles wherever this safety device is 
needed. 

Prufcoat Laboratories, Inc., 63 Main 
Street, Cambridge 42, Mass.—The use 
of Prufcoating in treating concrete, 
structural steel, floors, pipes, tanks, 
and machinery is described in a new 
booklet. Included in the publication are 
case histories, and direction for the 
use of Prufcoating. 

Quimby Pump Co. (Division of H. K. 
Porter Co., Ine.), 342 Thomas St., New- 
ark, N. J.—‘Streamfiow” Rotex Pumps 
are treated in a publication which con- 


tains specifications, dimensions, and 
performance charts. 
Roots - Connersville Blower Corp. 


Connersville, Indiana—Bulletin 22:23- 
B-12 which outlines the use of Rotary 
Positive Blowers as used in chemical 
process industries is now available. 
The bulletin contains illustrations, 
characteristic curves, cross section dia- 
grams, exploded views of the operating 
principle and construction features of 
the blower. Relief valves and other ac- 
cessories are illustrated and described. 
Also detailed specifications and a table 
of standard sizes covering gear diame- 
ters from 8 to 22 inches is included. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa.— 
“Special Mixers” is the title of bulletin 
SM-346. It covers and catalogues the 
types of mixers used in the chemical 
industry and the pulp and paper in- 
dustry giving complete description of 
the special purpose equipment. 

Sun Chemical Corp., New York 13, N. Y. 
—A brochure entitled “Hydry” has re- 
cently been released. It describes the 
use of Hydry moisture set ink in the 
field of food packaging and wrapping 
industry and in industries using paper 
containers, corrugated and fiber board 
packages, and bag and flexible con- 
tainers. 

War Assets Administration, Wash- 
ing 25, D. C.—In a pamphlet called 
“Retooling America” surplus machine 
tools which are available for purchase 
from the Government are described. 
The types of tools available, the pro- 
cedure to be followed in obtaining 
them, the cost, and the qualification 
for preference is outlined. 

Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloom- 
field, N. J.—Booklet A-4726 which de- 
scribes the function of electronics in 
industry to aid in the speeding of pro- 
duction and in promoting safety is now 
available. The use of electronic power 
conversion in mills together with the 
use of photoelectric safety devices is 
covered in the bulletin. 

Booklet A-4759 describes the struc- 
ture and operation of the mercury 
vapor discharge tube in fluorescent 
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lamps. The operating characteristics, 
mortality and replacement rate, and 
factors effecting lamp life are covered. 

Youngstown Welding & Engineering 
Ce. Youngstown, Ohio—The use of 
Weldco covered rolls is described in 
Bulletin R-45. The Weldco covers for 
use on new or existing rolls made of 
nickel, nickel alloys, stainless steel, 
silicon bronze, and available in any 
size of thickness needed can now be 
obtained. The illustrated booklet de- 
scribes the process and the saving fea- 
tures of the Weldco rolls. 


Books 


Industrial Engineering for Better 
Production—This paper-covered pam- 
phlet contains five papers that were 
presented at the Spring Production 
Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association (April 19-20, 1944). 
The papers and their respective au- 
thors follow: Organization of an 
Industrial Engineering Department, by 

Kelty; Coordination Between 
Research and Engineering Depart- 
ments, by H. E. Howard; The Effect of 
Incentives on Costs by W. E. Eargle; 
Getting and Using Employe Ideas, by 
T. P. Archer; and The Lincoln Electric 
Company Incentive Plan, by James F. 
Lincoln. Published by the American 
Management Association, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y., the pam- 
phlet is priced at 75 cents a copy. 

Modern Plastics Encyclopedia (1946 
Edition)—Broadly divided into 12 basic 
sections, this publication, formerly 
Plastics Catalog, containing nearly 
1400 pages, is a comprehensive guide to 
the manufacture and use of plastics 
materials. The basic sections are: 
Plastics Panorama—Technical Data— 
Materials—Engineering Design—Mold- 
ing, Extruding, Casting—Fabricating, 
Finishing, Assembly — Machinery, 
Equipment — Laminates, Vulcanized 
Fibre—Resin-wood Products—Coatings, 
Synthetic Fibers—Synthetic Rubber, 
Rubberlike Plastics. There also is an 
extensive appendix and directory sec- 
tion and separate folder of charts. 

The opening section answers four 
questions—What are plastics? How are 
they made? Where are they used? and 
How many of them will there be? 

The section covering technical data 
provides a condensed engineering 
handbook on plastics and brings the 
ASTM specifications for plastics up to 
date. 

In the plastics materials section, 53 
articles cover the commercial molding, 
extruding and casting compounds. 
There is a new chapter on Casting 
Resins, and up-to-date information on 
the newer resins such as allyls, unsat- 
urated polyesters, silicones, furanes, 
expanded plastics and polyethylene. 

The sections on engineering, design, 
machinery and equipment, laminates, 
and vulcanized fiber have been individ- 
ually enlarged and revised. A new 
treatment has been given to the sec- 
tion on fabricating, finishing and as- 
sembly. The sections on coatings and 
synthetic fibers contain some new ma- 
terial. 

The appendix and director section 
contains a selected bibliography of 
latest books and magazine articles on 
plastics; a glossary of official nomen- 
clature and technical terms commonly 
used throughout the plastics industry; 
and directory information covering 
names, addresses, and personnel of sup- 
pliers and manufacturers—also a direc- 
tory of trade names, and an alphabeti- 
cal list of manufacturers with ad- 
dresses. 

The charts, ten of them. furnished in 
the special folder, cover such subjects 
as plastics properties, raw materials 
manufacture, solvents, plasticizers, etc. 

The book, published by Plastics Cata- 
logue Corporation, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., is priced at $6.00 in 
the United States, $7.00 a copy in Can- 
ada and foreign countries. 

















NALEER sii abe! hig FREE 
EQUIPRMENTSFORSYOUR MILL 






For fast, thorough, uniform pulping of 
elther mixed papers or virgin stocks, 
use Baver double disc pulpers. 

Te salvage and turn screenings and rejects into A-1 stock 
install Baver double disc pulpers. 

Two sizes 36” and 24”. Plate patterns 
according to the need. 


tHE BAUER BROS. co., spRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Ml 
‘ LAMINATED 
\ PAPERS 


Have you planned for the unusual 
demand for this type of product after e e 
the war? © Ask about madhines for 4," recision 


laminating foil, paper, glassine, cello- 


acaeadh © ited Gan with SPRAY NOZZLES 


for pastes, glues, asphalts and waxes. hy!" Advanced hydraulic design plus precision manufac- 
@ Can we send complete information? ture result in Spraying Systems spray nozzles of out- 
Ask us. | standing performance. In web spraying (above), 
Spraying Systems spray nozzles maintain uniform dis- 
tribution, spray pattern, and liquid volume, exactly 
as required. Write for Catalog No. 22 describing 
‘0 yi mi ‘Wl Mm Mm ill) thousands of spray nozzles for every application. 


my MUDSON-SHARP| ml Ih if 
| i i 





SPRAYING SYSTEMS COMPANY 
cog 4021-G West Lake Street Chicago 24, Illinois 
in Canada: John Brooks & Company, Montreal 





Pie SPECIALISTS IN THE DESIGN AND 
MANUFACTURE OF SPRAY NOZZLES 
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CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 





RAGS (Domestic) 
NEW RAGS 


OPA ceiling prices in sales to consum- 
ing mills delivered buyer's usual receiving 
point, with brokers’ allowance not in ex- 
cess of 5 per cent. 


cwt. 


Legh dodoh Sedo dodolode 
8 


SSS SSRSRR SRSSR Saassss 





te 
ilesias No. 1....... eee 


do Lada dua 


& 


LL 
~~. 





RAGS (Domestic) 
f. o. b. New York City 
OLD RAGS 

OPA ceiling prices in sales to consum- 
ing mills f. 0. b. cars at points of ship- 
ment, with brokers’ allowance of $1 to $2 
a ton depending on the value of the grade 
involved. 


Reofing por tom 
WIM bc tacks cccccdcceccacscoes 31.00 
We B vccccccccvcccccccccecccce 29.00 
No. 8 and No. 4......0.--+-+5- 27.00 

Twos and Blues— 

ahtieenses + oneedeetess 44.00 

Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked .........0---ceeeceeee 44.00 
Miscellaneous .........-.--+++ -. 36.00 

Whites, No. 1— 

Mapes occ e ec ccccceccccvnee 76.00 
Miscellaneous ......-..0+--+-e 64.00 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked .......0eeeeeeeeeee --» 58.00 
Miscellaneous ..............-++- 53.00 
RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 
NEW RAGS per cwt. 


Nominal 


RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 


OLD RAGS per cwt. 


BESS SERF 


E22 
Bi 
: 


} Nominal 


suit 
FeuryY 
(i : 








ROPE and BAGGING 
f. 0. b. and ex dock New York City 














owt. 
4.25 
4.50 
3.75 
Manila Rope— 

ee Sees —*115.00 

‘ee —*105.00 
Sisal Rope— 

No. 1 wee. Sos keesheaes —*95. 

Sey ee —*80.00 
New Burlap oo eoveve 6.00 to 6.25 
Jute Threads— 

| an (Nom.)......-++. 6.25 to 6.75 

Sedepccvccaceses 5.50 to 6.00 
Strings— 

No, 1 sisal............. —*80.00 

No. 2 sisal............- —*60.00 

Bae BUS cccccccsscccess 5.00 to 5.50 

eeecvccseseccesscs 2.00 to 2.25 





*OPA ceiling price per ton f. o Db. 
shipping point. 


WASTE PAPER 


OPA ceiling prices f. o. b. points of 
shipment for machine compressed bales 
weighing not less than 500 pounds (with 
differential of $5 per ton less on certain 
grades for loose or bundled stock), and 
brokers’ allowance of 4 to 9 per cent. 
Shavings— per ton 

White Env. Cuts, One-Cut 67.50- 

Hard White Env. Cuts... 62 





. 50— 
57.50— 
50.00— 
57. 
- 43. 
33. 
Fly Leaf, bey No. 1.. 25. 
No. 2 Mixed Col. Woody. 18. 
Flat 


Stock— 
No. 1 Heavy Books med 
Magazines 


siz ss ue 


2: : RaS FR FS F BAS SS 8! 
PPRPEREE FF FF FF BRE ORE RE 3REFE 


65. 

- 55 

. 50 

45 

- 35. 

33. 

saevavecbes Sate = 

Old Corrugated ‘Containers... 28. 

New Corrugated Cuts...... y 

Bor Board Chips.......... 14. 

1 Mixed Paper........ 19. 
CHEMICALS 


TMD, CWE. 2. ccccccceces 4.25- 
Ground, ewt. ......... ++. 400- 
jo CWE, ceccccees 4.40- 
Blane 
Pulp, bulk, ton.......... 40.00 to 46.50 
Dry, » pound...... -- 
Bleaching Powder— 
Drums, cwt. .......... 2.25 to 8.10 
Casein (Domestic one 
20-30 mesh (bags), - 33.00 to 33.75 
-100 mesh ( 
Argentine, Ib. .......... 33.00 to 33.75 
China 
Filler 
Bulk (mine) ton....... 8.00 to 15.00 
ie Coating 
mine) ton....... 12.00 to 22.00 


b 90 to .95 
Ib..... 17.25 to 17.75 
Ib... O8to .09 











Rosin (Gum)— 
as York, per 100 Ibs. 





Rosin (Wood), carlots...... 
Salt Cake— 
Dom. bulk (wks) ton.... 
Imp. bulks on dock— 
(Atl. ports) ton (Nom.) 


Soda Ash— 
Bulk (works), cwt. 


(works) cwt. 


COM cccccccccccccecsccs 
Comedian ...cccccccccces 
Titanium Dioxride— 
um Pig., 


WOOD PULP 
OPA maximum prices applicable to wood 
delivered to mills 








nw SS 
mill quantity, 
other Sigerentiate allowed: 


Rag Content Bond— 


15.00 to 16.00 


20.00 to — 








PAPER 
ft. o b. New York City 


Ch 

Chip, tube and can...... 
Chip, full- “blending eonke 
Chip, sgt. lined.... 
os white “patent 












3.72- 
Be 
3.92- 1 
No. 1 (M.F.) watermarked...... 10.00 
16.00 to — No. 2 (M.F.) watermarked...... 9.25 
‘ Plain (M.F.) esses 8.60 
Glassine (f. 0. b. mill)— per cwt 
16.00 to 25.00 Embossed ff . up).... 18.75 to 14.25 
24.00 to 30.00 Bleached ( up)..... 12.75 to 13.25 
Tnblesched nas ‘Tb. up)... 11.50 to 12.00 
05% to .06 G 
05 to .05% Bleached “(25 8 up)... 11.00 to 11.50 
5.60 to 6.10 Unbleached ay bb. up). 10.00 to 10.59 
News—OPA Ceilings— per ton 
Rolls, Standard (Contract) 67.00 
(Spot) ........... (Nominal) 
290006ss canesaeds 75.00 
Tissues (Carlots)— per ream 
White, No. 1............ 1.12% to 1.20 
White, No. 2........... - 28 to1.00 
Anti-Tarnish ... 1.15 to1.20 
Tila PT eoee 20 to .95 
(12% Ib. to M shts.) 
PEP GB. { woccncsovcces .60- 
—. 3 crepe and 
(12% ib to M shits.) 
coecccccesoes -60- 
shts.) per cs....... 5.65 
Totlet, Unbleached 
(M shts.) per cs....... 4.25- 
Towels— case 
Whendhed ........2-2200 - 3.20te 3.75 
Unbleached ............. 2.60 to 3.05 
Wrappings (Kraft)— per cwt. 
Standard ........ - 5.25 to 7.65 
No. 1 Wrapping......... 5.00 to 7.40 
Wrapping ..... 4.75 to 7.15 
BAS cccccccccce 4.37% 
Variety Bag ..........++ 4.62%— 
Wrage ings aed and 
(Rolls, f. o. b. mill) 
oe en Bleached Papers— per cwt. 
90.00— MF. & MG. Waxing, 
54.00— 20 Ib. (Carloads only) 7.25 to 7.50 
5 00— (10,000 Ibs.) ...... oss 7.5000 17.75 
58.50— wrapp. Ib...... 7.00 to 7.25 
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Complete Erection Service 


KALAMAZOO TANK 
ig §& SILO COMPANY, 


Kalamazoo, Michigan :;: U.S.A. 


ESTIMATES 








“READY 
DRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 





QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 


We Make 
The Most Size Wanted. 
Economical 
Filing Than Write tor 
Py? tw Sheet “O” 
Wheel. Which is 
Free 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


















R YER: EEL 


IN. STOCK 64. promt sipment—Ceit 


your nearest Ryerson dealer. 
Partial list of Ryerson products: 





Alloy Steels Boiler Fittings Threaded Rods 
Bars— Shapes Reinforcing Rivets — Nuts 
Structurals Floor Plate Chain— Wire 
Rails — Plates Tool Steel Tubing 

Sheets —Strip Large stocks in a complete range of sizes and 


x Beane 


Ideal for suction box covers, suction pipe covers, forming 
boards, doctor blades, and all types of water, oil or 
grease lubricated bearings. Write for details on any 
specific bearing application. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, inc., Steel-Service Plants: Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Lovis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 











Copper * Steel 
Monel * Stainless Stee! 
Chemical Resisting Alloys 


Taale ton « Kin 
Harri «Lge Og 


54654 Fillmore St., Chicage 44, Ill. 144 Liberty St.. New York 6, N.Y. 


















. the peak of perfection in quality and perform- 





—_ TENAX FELT represents 


ance. They are made by a company engaged 


exclusively in the manufacture of felts for 


every pulp and paper requirement. 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 
NEWFANE, N. Y. 
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| MAINTENANCE COSTS 
DOWN WITH EASY OAKITE CLEANING 











“Oakite Cleaned” Fourdrinier 
Wires LAST LONGER! 


Many mills have found that regularly scheduled 
cleaning of Fourdrinier wires with a specialized 
Oakite alkaline compound pays off in long-term, 
low-cost, trouble-free operation. 


You, too, can get the same efficient Fourdrinier 
wire cleaning results by using plant-tested Oakite 
materials. And here’s why: in solution form Oakite 
cleaning compounds set up vigorous detergent ac- 
tion which quickly loosens clogging deposits. A 
light rinse easily washes away residues . . . leaving 
wire in excellent condition for re-use. Applied as 
recommended, this highly effective agent conditions 
wire without affecting the diameter. 


Timely data on this and 40 other mill maintenance 
cleaning tasks are described in an informative, 
newly-revised booklet. Write for your FREE 
copy today! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 16 Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Conveniently Locoted in All Principal 
Cities of the United States and Comodo 


OAKITE 


ATERIALS - METHODS - SERVICE-FOR EVERY CLEAN 





NG _REQU 





CLEANING 


REMEN| 











(Ta er 


8 Publications 
for the Papermaker 


Modern Pulp and Paper Making...................... $6.75 
G. 8. Witham, &r. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. A book of 704 
other Saeed ais sien cn oak fn A 
tochaalogite end cased ” . 

Trouble on the Paper Machine....................... 75 
< eet’ tn pocket-sized 
edition. rates, in groups Shree 50 cents 
per copy. 

Pulp Bleaching (A Symposium)....................... 50 

Technology of Papermaking Fibers.........'........... 50 

Lessons in Paper Making—Part 1..................... 50 

Lessons in Paper Making—Part 2..................... 50 

Drying of Paper on the Machine...................... 1.50 

B. M. Baxter 
Rosdpock of Ase Welding Desien and Poactice 1.50 
1908 pages 1610 Hlustrations, 
inh of schools and colleges. ($2.00 outside U.S) 


Now available postpaid; mail check with order to 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
59 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
30 NORTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


PAPER MILLS POWER PLANTS 
MEMBERS A.S.M.E. E.S.D. 





MISCO C 





THE CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY 
CAST + ROLLED + FABRICATED 


for all ij te corresion by sulphite acids 
MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO., DETROIT 7, MICH. 











CHEMIPULP PROCESS INC. 


CHEMICAL PULP MILL ENGINEERS 


500 Weelwerth Building 3311 First Aveave Seuth 
Watertown, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 


Associated with CHEMIPULP PROCESS LIMITED, Montreal, Que. 











CO OL NSS OOD ee ,lt—<—«CS CU 








GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer to the Paper Industry since 1900 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
MEMBER—AM. SOC. C. E.—AM. SOC. M. E.—ENG. INST. CAN. 














Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 
CONFIDENTIAL 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR PAPER AND PULP MILLS 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE (Confidential) WITH EM- 
PLOYERS SEEKING EXECUTIVES AND EXECUTIVES 

SEEKING NEW POSITIONS 

CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 

PAPER MILL DEPARTMENT 

294 WASHINGTON STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 





WANTED—Chief Draftsman—must be experienced on P 
ond pages sul eetinnsy. So, ute comptes Somes 6 ing 
room. Give full particulars in first letter. Address Box 415, Fritz 
Publications, Inc. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 

Complete solid fibre paster up to 4 plys 62” wide with or with- 
out paper lining stations; Miehle 46” printers and die cutters; 
Seybold 28”x38” heated embosser; International window cello. 
Gluer model CC; 36848” rotary ters; Waldron 64” rewinder; 
76” Langston and 63” Beloit a 48” Miesel spot sheeter 
with Erie layboy; 64” pe ge sheeter. Also coaters, waxers, 
embossers, paper gummers, gluers, creasers, 
ccconen, Clkiatees, diese tnd sowindine, sletiess, dio axiter, and 
stitchers. Write for bulletins listing over 70 paper converting 

and paper box machinery now available. South Wabash Engi- 
neering Co., 2929 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 16, Til. 





WANTED —Sales Engineer Trainees. Three or four young men 
to train as sales engineers; ex-servicemen preferred. Must have 
sales personality, sound character, and ee se 


engineering 

game A yar Applicants should be pre receive 

training for approximately one year eoraceien te 

or traveling any section of BI cor ge A salary commensurate 

with background and ty. Sprout, Waldron & Com- 
pany, Muncy, eh tn 
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Index to Advertisers 


When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry and Paper World 
Paper Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook at your - 
acter 9 eS ae een listing of all advertisers’ products. 








Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co........----- 322-323 
American Car & Foundry Co........-- 
American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corporation .........-.-.--eeeeeeccere 
American Defibrator, Inc..........-+++ 
American Hoist & Derrick Co......... 
American Paper Machinery & Engr. 
Works, UNC... 2... cece cece cc cecececes 435 
American Resinous Chemicals Corp.. 
Appleton Machine Co., The.........-- 


Appleton Wire Works, Inc..........-- 356 
Appleton Woolen Millis.............-- 318 
Armour and Company.............--- 358 
Armstrong Machine Works............ 397 
Asten-Hill Mfg. Co............-----00. 449 
Atkins and Company, E. C............ 
Aurand Mfg. & Equipment Co....... © 
Aurora Pump Company..............- 
Bagley & Sewall Co., The............- 
Bailey Meter Company.............++ 
Balidwin-Duckworth Div. of Chain 
Oe QI sia ns ocscccccccdheseces 366 
Bauer Bros. Co., The.............-+++ 451 
Becco Sales Corporation............... 314 
Metolt Upon “Werks. 2.0... cccccccccce 313 
Binney & Smith Co................... 359 
Bird Machine Company............... 
ee ee Ress s kde cddadonnnce 454 
Black-Clawson Co., The.............. 409 
Bowser, incorporated................. ° 
Bowsher Co., The N. P...............+ 453 
Brown instrument Co., The........... 
Buffalo Forge Company............... 
Buffalo Pumpe, Inc...........-escceees 
Calico Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Company................. 
Cambridge instrument Co., Inc........ 426 
Cameron Machine Co.................. 445 
Carthage Machine Co.................. 
Cash Company, A. W.................. 
Chain Belt Company................. 366 
Chamberlain Engineering Corp....... 
Chemipulp Process, Inc................ 454 
Chicago Bridge & iron Co............. 335 
Chicago Electric Company............ 432 
Chromium Corp. of America.......... 


Clark Tructractor Division of Clark 
Equipment Company................ 


Classified Advertising................. 454 
Clayton Manufacturing Co............ 
Cleveland Tramrail Div., The Cieve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co....... 401 
Columbia Chemical Division.......... 345 


Columbian Carbon Company.......... 
Columbian Carbon Company, Mag- 


netic Pigment Division.............. 359 
Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., The....... 
Ne a EN Ee ae a 413 
Darnell Corporation, Ltd.............. t44 
Davis and Thompson Co.............. 430 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co........... 352 
DeZurik Shower Company............. 
Diamond Alkali Company............ 369 
Dilts Machine Works.................. 409 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation. ... 
Dow Chemical Co., The................ 373 
Downingtown Mfg. Co........... 4th Cover 
Draper Brothers Company............ 411 
Dresser Industries, Inc................ 431 
du Pont de Nemours @ Co., E. |....... 363 
Duriron Co., Inc., The.......... witha 
Eastern Stainless Stee! Corp.......... 342 
Eastwood-Nealley Corporation........ 438 
unt grip: on, fh PRE eee 
Electric Machinery Mfg. Co..... hipscens 
Electric Steel Foundry................ 353 


Elwell-Parker Electric Co., The....... 417 
English China Clays Sales Corp...... 443 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.........-.--++- 423 
Falk Corporation, The........-....++-- 
Falis Chemical Products Co.........-- 
Ferguson & Co., Hardy S...........--- 435 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Co., Inc....... 
Fleishel Lumber Company..........--- 396 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co..... haedieeas’ Ce) 
Flori Pipe Company.............-++-> 315 
Foxboro Company, The............--- 
Fritz Publications, Inc...........- 454, 456 
Garlock Packing Co., The...........-- 
Gates Rubber Company.............. 425 
General American Transportation 
CSOPMOTOMBR : cccccccccceccessencccece 
General Chemical Company........... 343 


General Electric Company............ 
Glidden Company, The..............-- 
Goslin-Birmingham Mfg. Co., Inc..... 
Goulds Pumps, Inc............+--.+-++- 
Grinnell Company, Inc............-..-- 
Groch Engineering Co................- 
Gruendier Crusher & Pulverizer Co... 


Hanchett Manufacturing Co.......... 441 
Hardy, George F............0.eeseeees 454 
Harper Company, The H. M........ 359 
Harrington & King Perforating Co.... 453 
Harris-Seybold Company....... 2nd Cover 
Hermann Mfg. Co., The.............-. 

Hooper & Sons Co., Wm. E........... 375 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Company.... 451 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney........... 444 
Huyck & Sons, F. C..........- 6. see eeee 427 


Hyster Company............--sseeeees 
improved Paper Machinery Corp...... 








Ingersoll-Rand Company............- 414 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc Div., Borg- 
Warner Corporation................ 
international Nickel Co., Inc.......... 357 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The...........-.00-5> 316 
SR Tin nc 00 05 0dr cccdscncecqsds 327 
Johnson Corporation, The............. 436 
Jones & Sons Company, E. D.......... 395 
Jones Foundry & Machine Co., W. A. 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co........... 453 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Malte GQaGRBOR. oc cccccccccdcccosccess 320 
Kohler System Co., The............++.- 337 
ppers Company, inc., Bartiett- 
Hayward Division. ................+- 339 
Langston Co., Samuel C........ 3rd Cover 
Layne & Bowler, Inc...............+6. 437 
Lewellen Manufacturing Co............ 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., The...... 447 
Link-Belt Company.............-..+.. 
Lockport Felt Company.............. 453 
Lodding Engineering Corp............. 326 
Lunkenheimer Co., The............... 418 
Magnetic Pigment Division, Colum- 
bian Carbon Company............... 359 
Magnus Chemical Co., Inc............. 447 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply 
NED 6 hava de anstb'yédng vected.avis 449 
Mason-Neilan Regulator Co........... 370 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.......... 
Michigan Steel Casting Co............ 454 


Midwest Piping & Supply Co., Inc.... 350 
Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine 


EE Sabon sai.cdavcccasecccus ness 399 
Monsanto Chemical Company......... 
Morey Paper Mill Supply Co.......... 443 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc..... 
Murray Mfg. Co., D. J................ 449 
Nash Engineering Co., The........... 447 
National Bearing Division, American 

Brake Shoe Company............... 407 
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National Oil Products Co............. 346 
National Publishers Assn., inc........ 
National Research Bureau, Inc........ 


National Safety Council, Inc.......... 406 
Naylor Pipe Company............... ; 
Nichols Engr. & Research Corp....... 439 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp....... 
Northern Engineering Works......... 344 


CerGnes Qe cic ccvcccecvecscsecds 
Norwood Engineering Co., The....... 


Gakite Preducts, lac... .......cccscesss 454 
Ohio tafester Cow. TRO. ...cccccccecce 403 
Oliver United Filters, Inc............. 321 
Orr Feit & Bianket Co., The......... 

Orton Crane & Shovel Co.............. 319 


Owen Bucket Company, The.......... 


Paper & industrial Appliances, Inc... 374 
Paper Makers Chemical Dept. of 
Hercules Powder Company......... 
Patterson Foundry & Mach. Co. ist Cover 
Peerless Pump Div., Food Machinery 


GIN a ogc cdeowoduecasckeaenese 
Pertins & Son, Inc., B. F............. 355 
Permutit Company, The.............. 324 
Philco Corporation.................6+- 333 


Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Co.... 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 


Chemical Division................+.+. 345 
Poole Foundry & Machine Co......... 445 
Powell Company, The Wm........... 367 
Pusey & Jones Corp., The............ 331 
Raymond Service, inc., Charlies P..... 454 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc.............. 393 
Reliance Electric & Engr. Co.......... 365 
Research Corporation.............+«.- 
Rogers & Co., Samuel C..............+- 
Roofing Machinery Mfg. Co............ 440 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp....... 431 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O......... 


Ryerson & Son, tnc., Joseph T.... 376, 453 


Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co.... 
Sandy Hill tron & Brass Works, The 372 


Shartie Bros. Machine Co............. 409 
Shuler & Benninghofen......... coccee OS 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co...... «+» 435 
Solvay Sales Corporation............. 
Spraying Systems Company........... 451 
Sprout, Waldron & Co............e05 347 
Standard Oil Co. (indiana)............ 351 
Steamaire Company...............«e+- 
Stebbins Engr. & Mfg. Co............. 368 
Stein, Hall & Company, inc........... 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co.......... 
Sutherland Refiner Corporation....... 341 
Swenson Evaporator Company....... 364 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works.......... 405 
Texas Company, The.............+.6. 360 
Thomas Flexible Coupling Co......... 429 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The...... 325 
Titanium Pigment Corporation..... oe 
Torrington Co., Bantam Bearings 
GR. so s0nc Fasubioececesat raster - 415 
Towmotor Corporation.............+.. 
Trent Tube Manufacturing Co........ 435 
Trimbey Machine Works.............. 436 
Turner Halsey Company.............- 
U. S. A., Treasury Dept............. 
Union Pacific Railroad Co............. 354 
United States Rubber Company...... 
U. S. Stomeware Co...........c.se0e- 340 
Vailey Iron Works Company.......... 
Vanderbilt Co., inc., R. T.......ce0e0: 
Waldron Corporation, John........... 371 
Warren Steam Pump Co., Inc........ 433 
Waterbury & Sons Co., H............ 443 
Waterbury Felt Co., The............. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation... 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co............. 
Whiting Corporation.................. 364 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc....... 
Wilkens-Anderson Company.......... 


Williams and Co., C. K............... 443 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Cormoratieh 2... ccscccces peesatasnadé 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation... . 
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ready to serve in the maintenance and operation of your mill. A 
larger CATALOGUE SECTION with detailed information about the 
products of the prominent manufacturers that supply the industry. 
The cross-indexed BUYERS SERVICE SECTION to help you locate 


sources of purchases for machinery, equipment, chemicals and sup- 


Allington & Curtis ap. Go. The 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. por 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor- 


American Defibrator, Inc. 
American Paper Mach'y. & Engr. 


Works, Inc. 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Armour & Comeeny 
Armstrong Machine Works 
Atkins & Comqeng. EB. C. 
Pum 


Automatic Tran 

Automatic sportation Company 
Bagley & Sewall Company, The 
Bauer Bros. Company, The 

Beloit Iron Works 

Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 

pice Boiler Works Company, The 

B Machine Company 
Black-Clawson Co., The 

Blaw-Knox Division (Blaw-Knox Oom- 


pilekiman, Inc., 8. 


Jowser, Incorporated 
Buffalo Forge Com 





Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 

— Equipmest Division (Blaw- 
x Company) 

Cameron Machine Company 


Machine Company 
Cash pany, A. W. 
pa Process, Inc. 
enee Tete S tee Comenor 
cago Electric Company 
Clark-Aiken Company, The 
Control Equipment Corporation 
Covel-Haachett Company 


Works 
Chemical Company, The 


plies. The ENGINEERS HANDBOOK extended for your use through 
the addition of a number of charts and tables. 
The PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE has been edited and 


produced to serve you. 


Use it frequently—the more you refer to 


it, the more helpful it will be to you. 


These firms describe their products in the 1945-46 edition— 


Downingtown Manufacturing Oo. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 

Duriron Company, Inc., The 

English China Clays Sales Corporation 
Falk Corporation, The 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Company, Inc. 
Fleishel Lumber = 

Foster Wheeler Corpora 

Fuller Brush Company 

Garlock Packing Company, The 
General American Transportation Cer- 


poration 
Glens Falls Machine Works, Inc. 
Glidden Company, The 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Com- 


pany 
Goslin-Birmingham Manufacturing Co,, 


Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Gruendler Crusher & Pulveriser Oo. 

Harper Comeeny. The H. M., 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 

Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 

Hercules Powder Company, Inc. 

Hermann ufact Co., The 

Hewitt Machine Company, Inc., J. W. 

Hills-McCanna Co. 

Holyoke Machine Company 

Hooker Electrochemical Company 

Improved Paper Machinery Corpora- 
2 


tio: 
Industrial Gear Mfg. Co. 
Infilco Inc. 
James Manufacturing Co., D. O. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Th 
Jobns- Manville 
Johnson & Car 


Ison 
Johnson Corporation, The 


Jones & Sons Company, B. D. 

Jones Foundry & Machine Oo., W. A. 

Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Company 

Kohler System Company, The 

Lancaster Iron Works, Inc. 

Langston Company, Samuel M. 

— Machine & Pump Corpora- 
on 

Leader Iron Works, Inc. 

Link-Belt Company 

Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 


tor Co. 
Machinery Com- 
pany 
Meisel Press Manufacturing Company 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 


Mi nm Pipe Company 
Monsanto Chemical Company 


Inc. 
Murray Manufacturing OCo., D. J. 
National Aluminate tion 
National Casein Sales 
Naylor Company 
Nekoosa Foundry & Machine Works, 


Nichols Engineering & reb Corp. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co., The 


Ohio Grease Company, The 

Oliver United Filters, Inc. 

Paper & Industrial Aepmenees, Ine. 

Paper Makers Chemical Departmnt 
(Hercules Powder Co., Inc.) 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 


Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Pittsburgh Piping & > 7m Co. 
Porter Company, Inc., 

tion, The 


ets haute chine Compa: 
eco! Ma By 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 

Robbins & ers, Inc. 


Rollwa Company, Inc. 
Recte teanenes e Blower Corp. 
Ross E 

Foun & 


Sandusk 

Sandy 

Schutte & Seeeg See 

oe Division, bold 
ter Co. 

Bhartle 


Inc. 
Twin Dise Clutch Company 
Union Machine Company 
Union Screen Plate Co. 
Valley Iron Works Company 
tion, John 


Waldron 
Wallace & 
Warren 


Please mention the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE when making inqviries. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


59 East Van Buren 
CHICAGO, 


Street 
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Bird & Son, inc., makers of asphalt roofing and 
siding, enamel surface floor coverings, fibre cases, 
shoe cartons, box boards and special papers, use 
Langston Slitters in some of these processes. 
Another example of successfully combining effi- 
cient machinery and management. 

The Type DA Langston illustrated, is made to 
handle the widest rolls of maximum diameter at 
high speeds. Regardless of width, every cut is true 


and clean. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY, Camden, N. J. 


LANGSTON Gli and@liudh 
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